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This month’s issue of the “National Review 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS we 


examination of the several Marconi reports and of the debate 
thereon. Under the heading of “ The Fight for Clean Govern- 
ment,” the editor examines the whole process of what he calls 
‘the preliminaries of ‘Panama’ Government.’ He emphasises 
the point that Ministers do not regret the character of their 
transactions, but only “ regret having been found out,” and goes so 
far as to say that “if the Prime Minister is satisfied with the 
conduct of his colleagues, we are encouraged to believe—and our 
suspicions have proved well founded up to date—that there may 
be much worse things behind.”—Pa1. Mati Gazerre. 

” has an additional 
‘Episodes of the Month” feature, which is given the sub-heading, 
‘*As they might have been written,’ and the date May 1912. In it 
Mr. Maxse deals with the Marconi affair as it might then have been 
discussed in the light of present knowledge.—GLone. 


No less than five editions of the “National Review” for June were 


called for, involving a production of 55,000 copies of that issue 
which contained the full story of the Marconi affair by Mr. L. J. 
Maxse. Those who wish to complete their knowledge of this 
extraordinary episode should not fail to secure a copy of 
the ‘‘ National Review ” 
for July, in which, 
under the heading 
of “The Fight for 
Clean Government,” Mr. 
Maxse gives the report 
of the Select Commit- 
tee, the Chairman’s draft 
with comments, Lord 
Robert Cecil’s report, 
and a scathing note on 
“as it might have been 
written.” Whether the 
reader agrees with all 
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The July number of Mr. Maxse’'s review is largely occupied with 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
JULY ‘* NATIONAL REVIEW continued 


The story of ‘ The Fight for Clean Government” vigorously told by 
Mr. L. J. Maxse in the ‘“ National Review.” To this number the 
Duke of Northumberland contributes an excellent article on 
‘‘The Local Government Board and Housing.” — RrEreREr. 


A considerable amount of space is given to a detailed examination of 
the speeches in the Marconi debate in the House of Commons, and 
from the pen of Mr. Maxse appears, under the title '‘ The Fight for 
Clean Government,” an exhaustive review of the whole subject of 
the Marconi transactions, with particular reference to the part that 
the “‘ National Review” has played in drawing public attention to 
the matter.— MOorNING Post, 


The “ National” returns to the Marconi business with renewed vigour, 
and devotes many notes and five articles to the subject. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
The July issue maintains the high character of this Review, the contents 
of which are varied, interesting, and up-to-date. 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE. 
Readers will be much interested in the vigorous ‘‘Episodes of the 
Month.” —Be.rast News LETTER. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
JULY “NATIONAL REVIEW ”—continued 


Maxse, the fearless foe of governmental jobbery and whitewash, 
has a splendid series of articles in the ‘‘ National Review” for July, 
under the heading ‘‘ The Fight for Clean Government.” Mr. Maxse’s 
editing of the Review has always been characterised by vigorous 
writing, but his articles on the squalid Marconi business have been 
of his very best. The Review is full of excellent reading, not 
the least interesting and amusing being an article by the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., on ‘‘The Local Government Board and 
Housing.” Mr. Harold Russell's informative article on “ Railway 
Rates’’—a portion of which we quote in another column—is an 
opportune contribution to an important question and throws light 
on many points which the general public need to be made 
acquainted with in order to rightly appreciate the action of the 
railway companies and those whom the increase of rates affect. 
‘Episodes of the Month” are always spiritedly written, and 
this month's are no exception. They must be read to be 
appreciated—I mean that no description of them can convey an 
adequate sense of their forcefulness, piquancy, and independence. 
MACCLESFIELD COURIER. 


A considerable portion of the “ National Review” is occupied by an 


article by Mr. Maxse entitled ‘‘ The Fight for Clean Government,” 
which deals with the Marconi Report. The greater part of the 
article, indeed, consists of reprints of the majority and minority 
reports, together with an analysis of the chairman's report. A 
spirited commentary is added to this, and a section containing 
‘Episodes ef the Month, for May 1912, as they might have been 
written ’—that is, as they might have been written if the editor of 
the ‘‘ National Review ’’ had known of the share transactions which 
had taken place in the previous month.—Sprectaror. 


. Maxse is still strong over the Marconi business in the ‘ National 


Review.” Remembering the position he was made to assume 
during the inquiry, no one can wonder at the energy with which he 
pushes home his original charges of reticence in the House of 
Commons calculated to mislead and to culminate in an inquiry 
which cost the country an enormous amount of money. His story 
of the entire business under the appropriate heading of ‘ The Fight 
for Clean Government” should be treasured for reference in view 


of future contingencies.—NorTH Devon HERALD. 
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LONDON 


f[\HE HYDE PARK HOTEL, Knightsbridge, and . 


overlooking the Park.— Highest class family 
hotel; small and large suites with baths; telegraphic 
address: ‘Highcaste, Knights, London’ 

F)YOLTON MANSIONS HOTEL, Bolton Gardens 
South Kensington.—-Most comfort. ; mod. terms 
ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Belgravia, 8.W.— 
High-class fam. hotel ; quietly situated ; Fr.cuisine 
OTEL WINDSOR, Victoria Street ; 250 rooms; 
tariff on ‘application to Proprietor, J. R. Cleave 
INGSLEY HOTEL.—First-class temperance ; 

i near British Museum ; tariff on application 

I The Ideal 


\T, PANCRAS.—The Midland Grand. 
S Railway Hotel. 
[T\HACKERAY HOTEL.—First-class temperance ; 
1 opposite British Museum ; tariff on application 

AJ ESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, facing 
\ Abbey & Houses Parliament ; very mod. tariff 


COUNTRY 


IRMINGHAM. — Imperial Hotel; first - class 
family (three minutes from station) ; ideal accom- 
modation for conferences, etc —Terms from Manager 
‘DLACKPOOL.—Carlton Hotel, Claremont Park ; 
entirely first-class ; noted for the excellence of 
its cooking ; ideally situated 
LACK POOL.—Queen’s Hydro Hotel ; most up-to- 
date ; renowned cuisine.—W. Jung, Manager. 
OGNOR.—Norfolk Hotel ; leading hotel ; unriv. 
position facing sea; Mrs. Richard Dunn, Prop. 
OSTON.—Peacock and Royal Hotel ; family and 
commercial ; garage, posting, and motors on hire 
OSTON-SPA, Yorks.—Royal Hotel; first-class ; 
moderate terms ; phone 9.—H. Knages, Prop. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Bourne Hail Hotel; a good 
class family hotel at a reasonable tariff ; close to 
golf links, ete.; nearest railway station, Bourne- 
mouth West.— Proprietor 
OURNEMOUTH.—Bournemouth Hydro; hotel 
comforts and the baths of a hydro ; moderate 
OURNEMOU'TH.—Central Hotel, The Square ; 
mod. construc.; electric lift; mod. tariff: licensed 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel, leading hotel for busi- 
ness gentlemen & tourists.—B. Clulow, Manager 


OURNEMOUTH.— Durley Dean Hydro; sea 
views ; sep. tables; ladies’ orchestra ; mod. terms 


BERDEEN.—Palace Hotel ; owned and managed 
by G.N.of S. Raily. : first class, adjoining station 


OURNEMOUTH.—Grand Hotel; central posi- 
tion; 200 rooms ; mod. terms.—Bishop, Manager 


LDEBURG—Hotel Wentworth; select residental; 
lock garage ; officially appointed ; phone 12 _ 
LVERSTOKE.—Anglesey Hotel; facing Stokes 
Bay, nr. Gosport; comfortable.—R. Wood, Prop. 


JOURNEMOUTH.—Hawthornes Hotel ; delightful 
sit.; 2 acres; close sea; 150 rms; garage—Manager 
OURNEMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel; situated on 

East Cliff ; south aspect ; phone 1529 


MBLESIDE. — Salutation Hotel, also Queen’s 
Hotel ; near golf links; good stabling.—Prop. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel; luxur. 
appointed; abso. safe elect. lift ; tel. ‘Luxuriate’ 


YR.—Station Hotel ; near the sea ; golf courses ; 
first-class 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Exeter Hotel; unequ'd; 
phone 74.—W. A. Cox, Managing Director. 


‘DDABBACOMBE, 8S. Devon.—Royal Hotel ; grand 
sea views ; fishing: golfing.—Fox, Proprietor. 


RADFORD.—The centre of the woollen industry; 
—The Midland Hotel 


AKEWELL.—Kutland Hotel; first-class family 
hotel; fishing-;.golf.—Ernest Wood, Proprietor, 


RIDGWATER.—Royal Clarence Hotel; best 
position ; leading fam.; motor bus.—King, Prop. 


ALLATER, near Balmoral.—Invercauld Arms 
Hotel; principal ; only licensed.—W. Proctor 


RIGHTON.— Bedford Hotel; unequalled situation 
opposite West Pier.—Walter Merrett, Manager 


ANBURY.—Red Lion Hotel.—John W. Bloom- 
field, Proprietor 


RIGHTON.—Hotel Alexandra, Hove ; only hotel 
facing Brunswick Lawns and sea wall 


ANGOR, N. Wales.—The George Hotel ; exten. 
grounds ; motor garage; good fishing ; nr. links 


RIGHTON.—Old Ship Hotel; facing sea; high- 
class English cuisine ; good wines 


ARMOUTH.—Lion Hotel; family & commercial ; 
central position.—R. G. Moore, Proprietor 


RIGHTON.—-The Royal Albion; Brighton’s new- 
est hotel; phone 903 P.O. tel.‘ Brilliancy, Brighton 


ATH.—George Hotel adjoins Royal Bath Kursaal 
Pump Room; purely Eng. hotel—Ruhasey, Man. 


UDE.—Granville Hotel; Facing sea; close to 
golf links.—H. Link, Manager 


ATH.—Pulteney Hotel; 3 minutes from Pump 
Room : garage attached; W. Jackman, Manag. Dir. 
ELFAST.—Grand Central Hotel ; largest hotel in 
Ireland ; central position ; moderate tariff 
ELFAST.—Midland Station Hotel ; tel. ‘ Midotel, 
Belfast’; phone 4181 and 4182. 
ELFAST.—Koyal Avenue Hotel; most central 
and convenient.—Manager 
ERWICK-UPON-TWEED.—King’s Arms Hotel ; 
principal family, commercial; phone 88.—Prop. 
ETTWS-Y-COED, N. Wales—Waterloo Hotel ; 
occupies finest position|; best centre for motoring 


ETTWS-Y-COED.—Royal Oak Hotel: beautiful 
situation on River Llngwy.—D., K. & H. Pullan 
IDEFORD.—Tanton’s Family and Commercial 
Hotel; excellent cuisine; reduced terms to 

winter residents.—T. H. Lock, Resident Proprietor 


UX'TON.—Peak Hotel; 130 rooms; facing slopes; 
self-contained suites; turkish baths; radium 
emanatorium ; moderat e tariff.—Colyer, Manageress 
UXTON.—Buxton Hydro Hotel ; 260 rooms over- 
looking gardens ; phone 211-212; tel. Comfortable 
UXTON.—Crescent Hotel ; elevator ; mod. tariff ; 
excellent cuisine ; official hotel R.A.C.& A.A. 
UXTON.— George Hotel; first-class ; best posi- 
tion ; moderate tariff—W. F. Mili 
UXTON.—Grove Hotel; family and commercial ; 
opposite Wells and Baths.—Lane, Proprietor 
UXTON.—Haddon Hall Hydro; most comfort- 
able ; terms from 2 ens. to 4 ens. incl, 
UXTON.—King’s Head Hotel; family and com- 
mercial ; moderate terms.—C. Williams, Prop. 
UXTON.—Leewood Hotel ; finest position ; near 
station & gdns: otermm sd.—Apply Manageress 


IDEFORD.—Royal Hotel ; the leading hotel ; first- 
class family and motorists’ hotel—Manageress 


UXTON.—Palace Hotel ; unique position ; every 
comfort ; tariff free—C. D. Higgins, Manager 


IRMINGHAM.—Grand Hotel ; first-class family, 
tourist and commercial.—J. Weishaupt, Manager 


UXTON.—St. Ann’s Hotel ; covered\way to, baths 
and gardens ; noted cuisine 
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AISTER-ON-SEA, Norfclk.—Manor House Hotel ; 
first-class; good golf; close to sea 


UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; for Solway Firth ; 
golf; boating, &c. 


YVALLANDER.—Dreadnought Hotel; first-class 
family hotel; fishing & golf free to visitors; garage 


UNBAR.—Belle-Vue; unrivalled position ; facing 
sea; golf; garage ; phone 39.—KE. Ruffell, Prop. 


pongo Rippon Hotel ; tirst-class family ; 
near prin. colls.; moderate; garage.— Manageress 


J \UNDEE.—Royal British Hotel; central position ; 
nr. stations & harbour.—J. Lichtscheidel, Prop. 


Bp ogee enetneonay ity Arms; first-class hotel; 
night porter ; phone 57.—M. D. Bradford, Prop. 


JASTBOURNE. — Burlington Hotel; first-class 
hotel; noted cuisine.—Prop. Gordon Hotels Ltd. 


“YAMBORNE.—Tyacks Hotel, Market Place, family 
and commercial; bus meets all trains 
ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; best in Wales; new 
garage on premises; R.A.C. & A.A.—A. Guest. 


hyo AN.—Black Lion Hotel; appointed to 
Automobile A.A. and Motor Union Clubs 
ARLISLE.—County & Station; first-class family ; 
covered way from station.—J. Mason, Manager 
YARNOUSTIE.—tThe Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
links ; facing the sea.—J. M. Hendry, Proprietress 
HAGFORD, Dartmoor.—Globe Hotel ; most com- 
fortable & well app'ted. for families ; mod. tariff 
Fo ae Vue Hotel; pleasantly 
situated in Upper High St.—G. F Ransom, Prop. 
HELTENHAM.--Queen’s Hotei ; 150 rooms; gar- 
age 60 cars ; beautiful suites—Holman, Manager 
HESTER.-—Grosvenor Hotel; leading county 
hotel ; centre of city.—Geo. Hockley, Manager 
LACTON-ON-SEA & Southeliff.—Grand Hotel ; 
facing sea; leading hotel; appointed R.A.C.& A.A, 
aa ‘Towers; largest private 
hotel on east coast ; facing sea ; due south.—Prop. 
LIFTON, Bristol.—Leading Fam. Hotel; comfort 
without ostentation—Mr.& Mrs. Kopp, Man. Props. 
Ayton Bristol.—Imperial Hotel; high-ciass 
family; Clifton Down Station; mod. terms 
LOWES.—Gloster Hotel ; first-class family hotel; 
facing sea; excellent position.—Proprietress 
Fa eee Atlantic Hotel ; occupies 
finest position Newquay; comfort & cuisine excel. 
OWES, I. W.—Pavilion Private Hotel; facing the 
sea.—Mrs. Sergeant, Proprietress 
AWLISH. — Grand Hotel; overlooking sea; 
garage; R.A.C., A.A.& M.U.—F. W. Smith, Prop. 
ERBY.—Royal Hotel; tamily and commercial ; 
head quarters for motorists.—A. O. Fuller, Prop. 
ERBY.—The motorist centre of England; The 
Midland Hotel 
EVONPORT.—Royal Hotel; Naval & Military 
Centre: under Royal patronage.— Prop. Harrison 
OUGLAS.—Fort Anne Hotel and Golf Links.— 
Booklet on application to Manageress 
[pecan Derbyshire.—Peveril Family Hotel ; 
fishing; shooting: finest seenery.— Buiddan, Prop. 
OVER.—Lord Warden Hotel (Gordon Hotels 
Ld.); famous throughout world; tel. ‘Warden’ 
] OVER.—Metropole; family and commercial ; cen- 
tral pos.; moderate tariff.—F. Smith, Manageress 
| OVER.—Royal Hotel; close railway stations and 
Admiralty pier—George Carter, Proprietor 
ROITW1CH.—Woreestershire Brine Baths Hotel ; 
150 rooms.—For Spa Guide write C. G. Culley 
] ROITWICH.—RKoyal Hotel; private entrance 
to Royal Brine Baths; illustrated tariff 
] UBLIN.—Shelbourne Hotel ; charming situation; 
first-class with moderate charges ; free garage 
] UBLIN.—Hotel Metropole ; first-class family and 
tourist ; high-class public restaurant 
UBLIN.—Stay at the Gresham Hotel ; first class; 
moderate tariff 


——eee ee Hotel ; leading first-class 
hotel 
|g age North British Station Hotel; 
directly connected with Waverley Station, Edin. 
[pr aneiiges sta Rest Hotel; facing River 
Thames ; every accom.; mod. building.—Prop. 
ie. aoe Hotel; the largest and leading 
hotel; facing station ; excellent cuisine 
LY.—Lamb Hotet; principal and nearest Cathe- 
dral; garage ; Telephone 4.—S. Airey 
KN ETER.—Pople’s New London Hote] ; first-class ; 
headquarters R.A.C. & A.A.; tel. ‘Pople, Exeter’ 
EK ETER.—Rougemont Hotel ; leading largest and 
best for families and tourists 
ee Hotel ; gardens facing sea; 
ideal winter residence; inclus. terms.—Proprietor 
VALMOUTH.—Pendennis Hotel; high-class family 
overlooking sea ; south aspect.—Apply Manager 
ARNHAM, Surrey.— The Bush; comfortable 
family hotel; large gdns; good cooking.—Manag. 
QELIXSTOWEKE.— Grand Hotel; family ; on sea 
front ; facing sonth ; phone 84 
JOLKESTON E.— Hotel Metropole (Gordon Hotels 
Ld.); thoroughly mod.; phone 446 ; tel. ‘Metropole’ 
NOLKESTON E.—Leas Hotel; quiet and high-class 
hotel; lift; license; garage; dairy farm 
JOLKESTONE.— West Cliff Hotel; high-class 
family hotel; under entirely new management 
L ponppatanpe Hill Hotel-hydro ; lovely situa- 
tion; every comfort ; splendid golf course 


ORT WILLIAM.—Alexandra Hotel; first-class; 

lounge ; electric light ; garage. —E. Wenzel, Prop. 

JVRESHWATER BAY HOTEL (Isle of Wight).— 
restful holiday place.—Residential Proprietor 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY.—Causeway Hotel ; first- 
class ; mod. tariff; golf; fishing; excellent garage 
VY LASGOW.—St. Enoch Station Hotel (G. & G.W. 
Rly Co.) ; most central 
Ga SGOW.—The Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
\ 


is the leading hotel in Scotland 
LASGOW.—North British Station Hotel, Queen 
Street : finest site in the City 
YRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— Hazelwood Hydro; 
lovely spot ; golf ; beating. —-F. Wells, Manager 
YVREAT YARMOUTH.— Queen's Hotel, Centre 
Parade ; new lounge ; new garage.—Nightingale 
YREaT YARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade ; unequalled sit.—W. Nightingale, Prop. 
Y UERNSEY.—Channel Islands Hotel ; family and 
commercial ; facing sea.—H. Shirvell, Prop. 
UERNSEY.—Gardner's Royal Hotel; only mod. 
hotel in Channel Islands.—Mr. & Mrs. Muclene 
YUILDFORD.—Angel Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial; phone 287; garage 
ANLEY, Staffs.—Grand Hotel, opposite station ; 
centre of Potteries ; moderate terms ; lift 
ARROGATE. — Grand Hotel ; self-contained 
suites: motor garage; tel.‘ Grand’; phone 1017 
ARROGA'TE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; faciug 
Stray (due south) ; private suites with baths 
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ARROGATE.—Harlow Manor Hydro ; unrival. 
H posit.; beautiful grounds.—Miss Oakley, Man. 


OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel ; leading hotel near- 
est to railway station.—Resident Proprietor 


| | ARKOGA'TE.— Hotel Alexandra; first-class 
fam.; mod.; central; facing Stray; excel. cnisine 


YME REGIS.— Royal Lion Hotel; principal 
hotelin the town; close to sea.—R. Russell, prop, 


ARROGATE.—North Eastern Station Hotel; 
H first-class fam. ; phone 417; tel. ‘Station Hotel’ 


YNDHURST, New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms ; electric light; large garden 


ARROGAT E,.—Queens Hotel ; fac. Stray ; home 
farm ; spacious garage; com. stabling.—Heyden 
ARKROGATE.—Wellington Hotel ; near to Pump 
H Room, baths and Kursaal.—Mrs. Stokes 
ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel; facing Stray ; 
H near Baths, Wells, Kursaal.—Mrs. Lucy Brown, 
Proprietress, late Douglas Bay Hotel, Isle-of-Man, 
AYBURN WYKE, nr. Scarbro’.—Hotel, stands 
H inown grounds; comfortable ; terms, Spence, prop. 


KREFORD.—Green Dragon Hotel; county and 
family house ; near cathedral and river 
EKRNE BAY.—Grand Hotel; close to station ; 
t nearest hotel to the links 
INDHEAD.—Hotel Moorlands; facing main 
Portsmouth Road ; phone 10 Hindhead 
ULL.—Grosvenor Hotel; officially appointed by 
the R.A.C.; near station; moderate tariff 
UNSTANTON (G.E.R.).— Sandringham Hotel ; 
+ best position ; terms mod.; ap. R.A.C. & A.A. 
UNSTANTON.—Glebe Hotel; on the cliffs; 
A.A. and M.U.; garage 
UNSTANTON.—Golt Links Hotel; overlook- 
ing 18 hole course :* 9 hole course in grounds 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.— An ideal position. 
stands in its own grounds on seashore 
LFRACOMBE HY DRO.—First-class ; facing sea ; 
every comfort; baths and electrical treatment 
NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel ;tirstelass ; within 
min. walk of the station; mod.; tel. 246; F. Steven 
NVERNESs.—Station Hotel, Highland Railway ; 
only hotel with passenger lift 
SLE OF MAN,—Douglas Bay Hotel ; the premier 
hotel.— Mrs. Lucy Brown, Manageress 
EKRSEY, C. 1.—Somerville Hotel ; one of the most 
e) beautiful spots in the world 
ERSEY (St. Heliers).—Halkett Hotel; high-class 
e? family & commercial; mod. tariff.—G. Wills, Prop, 
] 7 ESWICK HO'TEL; one of the leading hotels in 
the English lake district 


] Y ESWICK.—Royal Oak; every convenience; per- 

\ sonal sup.; A.A. & M.U.—D. W. Pope, Prop. 

] ” INGS'TOWN, Dublin.—Royal Marine Hotel; tae- 
ing sea: first-class; mod. charges; tel. ‘Comfort’ 


JT YNMOUTH.—The Tors Hotel; only hotel on 
sunny side ; tel. ‘ Tor, Lynmouth’ 
YNMOUTH.—Bevan’s Hotel; ideal position ; sea 
and river fishing.— Mrs. Cecil Bevan, Proprietress 
M4‘ LVERN.-—Abbey Hotel; higheclass family ; 
best pos; modern comforts; garage.—Schneider 
M ALVERN.—Imperial Hotel; largest and best ; 
Zz excellent centre for motoring.—Prop. Monschell 
M4 LVERN.— Foley Arms Hotel; high-class 
family ; terms moderate.—Apply, Proprietress 
ANCHESTER.— The Midland, Manchester ; 
the hotel for which Manchester is famous 
eee oe Hotel; centre of City ; 
near stations ; tariff from Manager 
ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hotel; best position 
facing sea; suites with bathrooms attached 
ARGATE.— Queen's Highcliffe Hotel; overlook- 
ing sea; 200 rooms; grand pos.; private grounds 
ARLBOROUGH. -— Ailesbury Arms Hotel ; 
headquarters of R.A.C. and A.A. 
] pe weenie Bath.—Royal Hotel & Baths ; com- 
plete hydropathic installation — Apply Manager 


M ATLOCK.—Rockside Hydro; turkish and elee- 
trical baths ; grand lounge ; bathroom ; tennis; 


bowls; golf terms 2} to 34 guineas (winter reductions). 

—Write illustrated prospectus Managers 

N ATLOCK.—Matlock House Hydro; old estab. ; 
excel. cuisine ; terms mod.—Apply, Manageress 


i\ ATLOCK BATH.—Bath Terrace Hotel; family 
residential; delightfully sit.—A. Morgan, Prop. 
N ATLOCK.—Chestertield) House Hydro; Swiss 
scenery ; tennis; billiards; baths;send for tariff 


MA ICK.—Smedley’s Hydropathie ; est. 1853 ; 
illus, prospect.—Apply H. Challand, Man. Dir. 
M ELROSE, Abbey Gate.—George & Abbotsford 
] Hotel, High Street, & Abbey Hotel; first-class 
family hotels ; moderate terms; good fishing ; motors 
for hire.—Hamilton Proprietor 
—ee Hotel; the hotel facing 

sen 

EWCASTLE.—County Hotel; opposite Central 
Station ; tel. ‘Gourmet’ 


AND’S END.—Sennen Cove Hotel ; magniticent 
lounge ; excellent cuisine ; moderate.—Manage 


J EWQUAY.— Headland Hotel; patronised by 
Royal Family ; adjoining golf links ; booklet sent 


EAMINGTON.—Regent Hotel; premier hotel of 
Midlands ; phone 741; tel. ‘Regent, Leamington’ 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel ; largest and leading 
in West Highlands.—Alex. MeGregor, Prop. 


| EKEDS.—The Queens ; the hotel of Yorkshire 
d 


XFORD.—Clarendon Hotel; first-class family ; 
central ; moderate tariff; garage; night porter 


] (VERPOOL—The Midland Adelphi; Liverpool's 
4 hotel beautiful 


XFORD.—Mitre Hotel; quiet family hotel of 
highest class; tariff from Manageress 


LANDRINDOD WELLS.—Rocek Park Hotel and 
JJ Spa:curative waters & baths.—Address Manager 


XFORD.— Randolph Hotel; first-class; lifts ; 
garage ; headquarters R.A.C, and A.A. 


LANDUDNO,—Imperial Hotel ; facing sea ; tirst- 
J 4 class family; 140 roome; 2 lifts.—Chantrey, Prop. 


AISLEY.—Globe Hotel; family & commercial ; 
home comforts at moderate charges.—Prop. 


] LANDUDNO.—'The Hydro; centre of bay ; terms 
4d summer 10/-, winter 8/- 


—e—— Temperance Hotei—M. Jawi- 
son 


| SCHAWE—Lochawe Hotel ; high-class family 
and tourist ; magnificent situation.—C. Fraser 


EEBLES.—Hotel Hydro; 18 hole golf course ; 
garage; ideal holiday resort.—Thiem, Manager 


ONDON DERRY.—City Hotel ; leading hotel; cen- 
4 tral position ; charm. view: headquarters A.A. 


EKL, 1.0.M.—Creg Malin Hotel, Marine Parade ; 
charming view: golf; fishing —Proprietor 


OUNDONDERRY.—Northern Counties; the pre- 
mier hotel in Derry & North-West.—Mrs. Gibson 


EMBROKE DOCK.—Bush Hotel ; every accom, 
for families, commercials, tourists.—Jones, Prop. 
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ENZANCE.—Beviera Palace; first-class hotel ; 
stands in beautiful grounds; tel. ‘Reviera’ 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—The Palace Hotel; the 
largest and most luxurious hotel nearest London 


ENZANCE.—Queens Hotel; tine modern hotel ; 
facing sea ; excellent accommodation for families 


YOU THSEA.—Grosvenor Hotel; tirst-class family ; 
facing sea ; mod. terms.—Mrs. Blands, Proprietress 


ORTRUSH.—Northern Counties Hotel (Midland 
Railway) ; tel. ‘ Midotel, Portrush’; phone 14 


ee Hotel; first-class family ; 
Write for souvenir—W. Lake Proprietor 


ORTSMOUTH.—Keppels Head Hotel ; first-class 
family, naval and military ; nearest dockyard 


Pe ae Arthur's Castle Hotel; close 
to sea.—W. Taylor, Manager 


RINCETOWN.—Duchy Hotel; centre Dartmoor, 
Devon ; patronised by Royalty.—A. Rowe, Prop. 


i ig UAY.—Queen’s Hotel ; first-class with mode- 
rate terms ; send for tariff and guide 


AMSGATE. — Hotel St. Cloud; facing sea; 
modern up-to-date.—R, Stacey, Proprietor 


MYORQUAY.—Grand Hotel; modern; first-class ; 
sea front; convenient; unrivalled view; garage 


EADING.—Great Western Hotel; leading and 
best; electric light; moderate terms.—Manager 


MNVORQUAY.—Inmperial ; premier ; best position. — 
Charles W. Hore, Manager 


EDRUTH.—Tabb’s Hotel; first-class family and 
commercial ; terms on application to Manager 


oe & Albert Hotel; first-class ; 
own ground ; sea view.—Emil Ahsberg, Manager 


IPON.—The Spa Hotel (under same man. as the 
British & American tea rooms, Nice & Mentone) 


MYURNBERRY.—Station Hotel ; facing the sea; two 
golf courses ; sea-water baths, &c. 


‘D OSS, Herefordshire—Royal Hotel; stands in 

LL own grounds; garage; petrol: phone 40 
YDE, I. of W.—York Hotel; old est. family and 
residential ; illustrated guide.—Manager. 


ENTNOR (1. W.).—Hotel Metropole; tinest posi- 
tion and cuisine; most mod. tariff—Cox, Prop. 


\ ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Pier Hotel; unequalled 
pos.; facing pier; nr. station; phone 10 Walton 


T. ANN’S-ON-SEA.—New Imperial Hydro Hotel ; 
overlooking pier; sep. tables; electrical, &c. baths 


W- RWICK.—Woolpack Hotel; central for 
Kenilworth & Shakespeare country; moderate 


lt. ANDREWS —Grand Hotel; facing sea and 
links.—Terms, ete. : Miss Lampard, Manageress 


Ww RWICK.—Warwick Arms ; the County hotel: 
dinner 7.30 ; electric light throughout ; garage 


SS: IVES, Cornwall. — Tregenna Castle Hotel ; 
managed by Great Western Railway Company 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Queen’s Hotel; ideal 
for week-ends ; moderate tariff ; excel. cuisine 


St: LEONARDS.—Royal Victoria Hotel; best 
position ; facing sea; tel. 686; garage 


\ ESTGATEK-ON-SEA.—St. Mildred’s Hotel; un- 
equalled pos.; fscing sea; R.A.C.& A.A.appoint 


ALISBURY.—County Hotel; the principal family 
hotel ; lounge and garage ; tariff from Proprietor 
‘\ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel, estab. 400 years; 
opposite the Cathedral.—Chas. Craske, Manager 
‘1 ARK.—Dixcart Hotel; most beautifully situated 
hotel in Channel Islands 


\ ESTWARD HO !—Golden Bay Hotel; over- 
looking sea & R.N.D. golf links —Manageress 
W EY BRLDGK.—vatlands Park Hotel; first-class 
family hotel.—Terms from Manager 
W EY MOU TH.—Hotel Edward (late Royal Marine) 
j Naples of England; home from home.—Prop. 


CARBOROUGH.—Cambridge Hotel & Hydro ; 
best situation on so. cliff; R.A.C. & A.A.; garage 
\CARBORO.—Prince of Wales Hotel ; suites over- 
looking bay ; tel. ‘ Princely,’,—H. Furniss, Prop. 
~ICILLY ISLANDS.—Holgate’s first-class Hotel; 
facing the sea.—E. N. Mumford, Proprietor 
(peaeec cage Hotel; special terms to golfers ; 
two courses.— John L. Papps, Proprietor 
NEAFORD, Esplanade Hotel; near links; good 
fishing ; home comforts.—A. Cross, Manager 
EATON, Devon.—Royal Clarence Hotel; first- 
class family.—Terms from A. F. Goddard, Prop. 
HANKLIN (Isle of Wight).—Royal Spa Hotel ; 
the premier hotel; facing sea 
[goer etter Hotel ; strictly first-class ; 
finest situation.— Arthur Schindler, Manager 
pe agigewoory — King’s Head Hotel ; most comfort- 
able ; most central.—C. Reitz, Manager 
YHERBORNE.— Digby Hotel; leading family 
hotel ; comfortable & quiet; tariff on application 
HERINGHAM.—Sheringham Hotel; adjoining 
links ; open all the year.— F. Edens, Manager 
HERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel ; only hotel on sea 
front ; adjoins golf links; passenger lift 


W EYMOUTH.—Hotel Burdon ; sea front; near 
railway station; garage; passenger lift; electric 


| groire- Y BAY.—Hotel Esplanade; leading 
hotel Northumberland coast ; prom.—Managert 


\ J] INCHESTER.—George Hotel ; first-elass ; near- 
est Cathedral, college; excellent cuisine; garage 


W INCHESTER.—Royal; leading family hotel ; 

large garden; nearest Cathedral, college; garage 

7 )R.—White Hart ; family and residental ; 
illustrated tariff brochure on application 


\ INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall Hotel; on lake 

shore.—W. J. Warren, Manager 
7 ER.—Crown Hotel; near Cathedral 
and Porcelain Works.—Misses Halbeard, Props. 


\ ORCESTER.—Star Hotel ; county and family ; 

garage open day and night.—G. E. Spurr, Prop. 

Y ARMOUTH, I. of W.—Pier Hotel & Castle ; 
excellent cuisine and service 


ORK.—Harker’s Hotel ; first-class families and 
tourists —C. W.Simmons, Proprietor 


ORK.—RKoyal Station Hotel; under management 
of North Eastern Railway Company 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE general public are to be warmly congratulated on that native 
good sense which has caused them to steadfastly refuse to take 
— the faintest interest in “‘ the Near Eastern Crisis,” 

which has been a standing he. dline in whatever 
newspaper they turned to for nearly forty years. They have 


saved themselves an infinity of trouble and exasperation, and 
to-day they are in precisely the same position as those unhappy 
diplomats, journalists, statesmen, and other experts who have 
devoted no small part of their lives to studying the vicissitudes 
of animpossible question with a view to foreseeing and controlling 
the course of events. The net result is that nothing has been 
understood, foreseen or controlled. Plenty of people will doubt- 
less come forward after it is all over, if it ever is over, prepared 
to prove that they knew from the outset exactly what would 
happen. It is a pity they kept their knowledge to themselves 
so long. Although omniscient by profession, we do not pretend 
to have had any inkling as to the upshot of the war which, greatly 
to the surprise of the “* best informed ” men in Europe, started 
last autumn, and if compelled to prophesy we should probably 
have misjudged the respective military capacity of the belligerents 
as completely as, say, the German General Staff. On two points 
only can we claim to have helped our readers. We have more 
than once protested against premature assumptions as to the 


dislocation of the balance of power in Europe, which did not take 
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sufficient account of the tremendous losses of Bulgaria in her 
wonderful campaign against Turkey. We have repeatedly called 
attention to the existence of Rumania, who for some mysterious 
reason has been habitually left out of the picture and “ forgotten,” 
not only by Bulgarians, but by Western wiseacres who were by 
way of knowing all about it. It was obvious that the longer the 
Balkan War lasted, the greater must become the réle of the one 
nation who had sat on the fence watching her neighbours exhaust- 
ing themselves. From the moment the second war between the 
crazy Allies broke out Rumania was destined to become master 
of the situation, unless she in her turn caught the prevailing 
megalomania and played into the hands of some great predatory 
Power on the prowl. We cannot join in the violent if vague 
apostrophes to Europe to stop this shambles, for the simple 
reason that England is part of Europe—though many Englishmen 
forget it—and we cannot ask other Powers to undertake respon- 
sibilities and risks in which we can have no serious share because 
in our superior wisdom we have deliberately elected to do without 
an Army in the accepted sense of the word. So long as British 
politicians confine themselves to speechifying they will do fairly 
well. Theyare tidy speakers, and however discredited in Home 
affairs, they present their case abroad in polished phraseology 
which cannot fail to impress other politicians of their kidney; 
but the less they talk of action the better. They have put them- 
selves and their country out of court. Is it suggested that the 
Balkan Committee should occupy Constantinople ? Does Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan contemplate leading the Territorial Force to 
Adrianople to turn out the Turks? All our gasbags are, so to 
speak, on the warpath, or rather, after their wont, they are 
exhorting other people to go on the warpath. 


THE chain of events was fairly connected, though it scarcely 
helps impotence to solve the immediate problem, which, more- 
_ over, varies from week to week, and the situation 
Political ag 
.. may be transformed from what it is at the moment 
Megalomania pair eo nod 
of writing to what it will be when these pages are 
read. We are warned by the hopeless efforts of intelligent weekly 
contemporaries to keep pace with the shifting kaleidoscope. The 
Great Powers, so-called, are evidently responsible for the present 
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chaos by destroying the arrangement among the members 
of the Balkan Federation for the distribution of the spoils of war 
in the event of their defeating Turkey. It is a grim fact that 
nations struggling for freedom from Turkish oppression should 
compromise their very existence as autonomous nations because 
Europe insisted on autonomy for Albania. This decision, which 
we are not in a position to criticise because it appeared to be 
fair, and we have no inside knowledge of the negotiations, and 
therefore cannot say whether we walked into an artfully baited 
trap, caused Servia to claim compensation for what she had lost 
in Albania from Bulgaria’s appointed portion of the plunder. 
Greece, drunk with comparatively cheap military glory, went off 
her head. Bulgaria, who had done the lion’s share of the fighting 
against Turkey, rashly stood upon the letter of the compact instead 
of trying to meet her Allies half-way, and struck in order to 
prevent the Servians and Greeks from joining forces. Madness 
reigned as well as governed in Sofia as elsewhere, but it is believed 
to have been political and not military madness. The Bulgarian 
Asquiths and Lloyd Georges, and not their Robertses and 
Kitcheners, are responsible for an outbreak of insanity for which 
their unfortunate country must pay dearly. The heart of the 
great Bulgarian Army was not in this second war, and such troops 
as fought are believed to have had the worst of it, though we are 
very ignorant as torecent events. Rumania, who had craftily bided 
her time, now mobilised and invaded Bulgaria, who, encompassed 
by foes, was not in a position to offer any resistance, and her 
numerous assailants—including Montenegro—announced their 
intention of dictating Bulgarian dismemberment in Sofia. Mean- 
while the Turks, who had been forgotten by the Balkan lunatics, 
reappeared on the scene and, to the amazement of Europe, tore 
up the “ Treaty of London ” and recaptured Adrianople from the 
Bulgarians, who were constrained to give up this great prize 
without resistance. At the moment there is a pause, and every- 
body is summoning somebody else to do something. So far 
nobody has moved, though doubtless before long there will be 
some further development of which our readers will be in a better 
position to form a judgment than we are. We have no advice 
to offer Europe, though every one can see that there is a golden 
opportunity for real statesmanship were there any real statesmen. 
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Every action of the Asquith Government is naturally regarded 
with ever-increasing suspicion. The Marconi scandal is always 
ou with us. There is a Silver scandal of the first 

class, and before long we shall probably be engulfed 
in oil, after which suggestive questions will be asked concerning 
the transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, which 
is alleged to have afforded astute persons “in the know” an 
opportunity to reap a harvest of “‘ unearned increment,” which 
would doubtless be covered by the new doctrine of the Ministerial 
Right to Speculate—the radical Habakkuk is capable de tout. 
The Times, which no one in all conscience could accuse of 
animosity towards the Coalition Cabinet, issued a friendly warning 
nearly three months ago so that it might not be alleged here- 
after that Ministers were in the dark concerning oil rumours. 
The Political Notes of the Times of May 8 contained this suggestive 
paragraph : 

From the course of events in the early stages of the Marconi business it would seem 
that Ministers were unaware that rumours were in existence about them. The rumours 
appeared in publications which the Government considered obscure. It seems just as 
well, therefore, to announce here and now, in a newspaper which is known to be perused 
by members of Parliament, that very circumstantial, detailed rumours are being spread 
with regard to oil contracts for the Navy, and that allegations are being made of personal 
connections of Ministers and others with would-be contractors. Very prominent names 
are being busily circulated throughout the country—and, as before, the rumours began 
in the City. Those who have heard this gossip in political circles feel that the Govern- 
ment would be well advised, in the case of any pending oil contracts, to take the House 
of Commons fully into their confidence from the first, giving full particulars of the various 
interests concerned, in order that suspicion and exaggeration may be avoided from the 
outset. 

The “ oil atmosphere,” as the Westminster Gazette would describe 
it, has developed in the interval, partly because oil magnates 
are believed to have succeeded in tightening their grip on the 
press. The boom in oil has become as ubiquitous as last year’s 
Marconi boom. People are entitled to know to whom newspapers 
belong—who pull the strings and have ultimate control of any 
particular organ. An editor may be a mere cipher, or he may be 
a Delane. You never can tell. In perfect good faith he might 
publish a series of highly scientific articles written by competent 
experts setting forth the immeasurable inferiority of coal to oil 
as a motive power and advocating that the basis of British sea- 
power be shifted from coal to oil. His paper might gradually 
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drift into enthusiastic advocacy of oil, but however honourable 
and high-minded and straight in business its owners might be, 
once it were known to be controlled by oil magnates its pro- 
paganda would be properly discounted. 


Let us take a very simple illustration. The National Review has 
in season, and some people would say out of season, advocated 
increased expenditure upon armaments to meet 
the expanding armaments of hostile Powers. 
Such opinions can be honestly held, and are honestly held, 
by men whose fortunes depend on the maintenance and 
expansion of armaments. Nevertheless, if the proprietor of 
the National Review depended for his bread and butter, or 
even for the amenities of life, on the orders obtainable by 
some armament firm, our readers would naturally feel, however 
cogent might be our arguments in favour of a big Army and a 
big Fleet, that they would come better from somebody else. 
Similarly, if one depended for one’s living on the amount of cocoa 
consumed by the public and consecrated the National Review 
to a crusade against every form of alcohol, we should be open to 
a similar observation, and vice versé. If we were brewers and 
distillers who published perpetual articles emphasising the injury 
caused to the intellect by cocoa or the harm done to the nervous 
system by tea, we should not occupy a particularly persuasive 
position. That is what we would respectfully say to oil magnates 
who may chance to acquire control of newspapers. There is no 
difficulty in ascertaining the names of Editors who may count 
for much or little, but the public should be allowed to know the 
proprietary, and if oil controllers of newspapers are wise, 
though it is only natural that they should believe that 
there is nothing like leather, they would mitigate the persistence 
and insistence of their crusade against coal. Coal has obvious 
drawbacks. Oil may be immensely superior. But before con- 
sidering the merits of the question, Englishmen cannot forget 
that this country has the coal and has not the oil, and with the 
tragic blunder of the ‘“‘ Dreadnought” policy before us, it is 
scarcely surprising if grave doubts are entertained as to the 
wisdom of a precipitate departure, which, so far as the country 
knows, has not been recommended by any authority inspiring 
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‘ confidence. It may be all right. We do not prejudge, but it 
looks all wrong, judging by the man and the manner in which 
it has started. We all remember the launch of the original 
‘“* Dreadnought ” amidst the booming of the Press under cover 
of which almost every single factor contributing to British sea- 
power was neglected. So to-day a revolution is announced by 
a cheap charlatan in the person of Mr. Churchill, whose methods 
recall Sir John Fisher of “ sleep quietly in your beds’ memory. 
Combined with his oil pronouncement there is a gross and palpable 
failure to maintain the Fleet, and to provide the oil upon which 
ex hypothest naval supremacy will in future depend. There has 
been no more disquieting utterance since the Little Navyites 
captured the Admiralty nearly eight years ago. 


We are told that Mr. Churchill’s speech (July 17) has caused 
great satisfaction in Germany. That we can well understand. 
Oil Policy Last year our shipbuilding programme was kept 

down on the pretext that Canada would be building 
three “ Dreadnoughts”’ and the promised supplementary pro- 
gramme to meet Germany’s increase was not forthcoming. Even 
that was no excuse, because our previous miscalculations had been 
upset not only by developments in Germany, but by developments 
in the Mediterranean. Even the Churchill Press cannot conceal its 
apprehensions at the failure of any provision this year to meet 
the postponement of action by Canada and the increased com- 
petition of the Triple Alliance. In his opening sentences he thus 
cruelly dissipated the legend with which he had fed his henchmen 
that whatever the sacrifice he would do his duty in face of the 
growing menace. He sneeringly remarked: ‘‘ There is, in 
certain quarters, such an insatiable appetite for new programmes 
that we are expected to produce them, not once or twice, but 
three times in a single year.” He preferred to concentrate public 
attention on oil fuel. Oil, we are told, was first experimentally 
used in 1909, and when Mr. Churchill became First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the autumn of 1911, he says there were over 150 
vessels “‘ built and building which were dependent wholly or 
partly on oil.” One of his first actions (November 1911) was to 
tackle the oil problem. A ship burning oil possessed a great 
excess of speed over one burning coal, and was even superior to 
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those burning both coal and oil. Its radius of action in war 
was greater by at least 40 per cent. for the same weight of fuel. 
Then oil could be stowed away in places where it would be 
impracticable to put coal. Oil bunkers could be replenished 
with great rapidity and without interfering with the fighting 
efficiency of the ship. Re-coaling, as every one acquainted 
with the Navy knew, was both lengthy and laborious, requiring 
as it did the exertions of the whole crew, with the result 
that men were physically exhausted and the ship for the time 
being was rendered unfit to fight. The use of oil would not 
only permit a large reduction of stokehold personnel, but it 
would likewise contribute to the construction of a ship with 
greater speed and superior armament at smaller cost. All such 
advantages could admittedly be reaped by every other nation 
using oil, but there was one special advantage which it conferred 
upon the British Fleet, namely : 

the special advantage to the strongest Navy of not being forced to leave its fighting 
position in order to re-fuel. It may be assumed that the weaker navy will bide its 
opportunity in port, while the stronger must keep the seas continuously. Re-coaling, 
therefore, imposes a continued strain on the stronger fleet without any corresponding 
deduction from the weaker. Oil which can be fed so easily from one vessel to another 
would, therefore, add an appreciable percentage to the relative fighting strength of the 
British Navy, without any corresponding discounts in other directions. So much for 
the general advantages of oil-fuel, which I think it will be admitted are considerable. 


No one will dispute that such points seem worthy of consideration, 
but where one distrusts a man sufficiently—and we have never 
Oil Only seen any reason to regard Mr. Churchill’s every 

action and utterance except with profound dis- 
trust—one discounts his arguments. It may be all right were 
he all right. A man of his character is probably incapable of 
regarding any public question from a public point of view. He 
is always thinking how he can get and keep himself in the lime- 
light, and of how to provide “ copy ” for his Press friends. Great 
changes of policy coming from such a quarter naturally arouse 
misgiving. When the political chief speaks of “ the Admiralty ” 
he usually means himself, and in the course of this particular 
speech, as we shall see, something transpired indicating that the 
so-called ‘‘ Admiralty ” is content to be his doormat. This has not 
tended to diminish the shock. We are told that during the winter 
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of the financial year 1911-12 “‘ the Admiralty” reviewed existing 
naval types and decided to lay down a division of fast battleships, 
“and the battle-cruiser was put into temporary and perhaps 
permanent abeyance.” Secondly, a very fast light cruiser was 
designed, eight being included in the programme for the year, 
while the regular destroyer programme was continued, the new 
vessels being of increased speed. None of these vessels, we are 
told, could have been satisfactorily constructed on a coal-burning 
basis, but we should like to have corroborative evidence. So the 
four new battleships, plus the gift of the Malaya, were “ oil only ” 
ships. Ditto the light-armoured cruisers. Mr. Churchill did not 
await parliamentary authority to inaugurate the oil revolution, 
and according to one of the principal and most obsequious sup- 
porters of the Coalition, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, he did not 
even consult the Cabinet. This “ young man in a hurry” may 
be our undoing. He was content to announce the fait accompli 
to Parliament. ‘‘ We were compelled to use oil-fuel over almost 
the whole field of the new construction programme of 1912-13.” 
But was the problem ever properly considered and, if so, by 
whom? If politicians were ignored were sailors or scientists 
seriously consulted or was it another of those “ courageous 
strokes of the pen” from which we have suffered in past years? 
Was the subject ever before the Defence Committee, not that 
that body’s opinion is worth the paper it is written on? Weare 
approaching the origin of the oil rumours about which the Times 
had been wisely solicitous. 


OBSERVE the amazing sequel. When we come to the year 
1913-14, when one would naturally expect still further reliance 

to be placed on such immensely superior fuel as 
ee OE Cee oil, nh coolly informed, “ The five battleships 
of this year—however, are to be coal burners, using oil as 
an auxiliary only.” Note Mr. Churchill’s attempted answer to 
the obvious question in the mind of his hearers, Mr. Churchill 
explained that 


oil is only required in big ships when an exceptional speed has to be reached with a vessel 
of exceptional quality. The ordinary speed can be effectively realised with coal as the main 
motive power. The Fast Division of battleships of the year 1912-13 consisted of vessels 
of exceptional speed, and therefore required oil. But the essence of a Fast Division 
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consists in the relation of its speed to that of the enemy’s main fleet, and consequently 
to your own main fleet. Speed is only relative, and, if the general speed of the Line 
of Battle were raised until it was equal to that of the Fast Division, the Fast Division 
would, ipso facto, fall back into the ordinary category. In creating a Fast Division, 
we therefore had no intention of raising the ordinary average speed of the Fleet of the Line 
of Battle which remains at a maximum for individual ships of from 20 to 21 knots, and 
coal will continue to be the main basis of our sea power in the Line of Battle for the 
present, and this year we revert to building battleships of ordinary speed for the ordinary 
service of the Line. 


We reproduce the text from the Official Report lest our readers 
should imagine we have dreamt it. It will be generally regarded 
as appalling, and even the Churchill Press can hardly conceal its 
anxiety. One year “the Admiralty” revolts from King Coal 
and adopts oil as manifestly superior. The next year they 
revert to coal, which ex hypothest is out of date, and which Mr. 
Churchill has himself condemned in the opening part of his 
typoscript! What does it all mean? We trust our readers will 
form their own unbiased opinions regardless of the attitude of 
“* Admiralty ” organs which are invariably in the wrong. 


We do not profess to understand this supremely important 
| question, but we know something of politicians and “ Ad- 
miralties,” and we infer merely from reading this mockery of 
an explanation that “the Admiralty” subse- 

Oil ; , ‘ 
without Oil quently realised that in prematurely embarking 
on an “all oil” Fleet they were making bricks 
without straw, for the simple reason that they could not obtain 
the oil. Mr. Churchill’s effort to glose over the truth could 
impose on no one except a Member of Parliament: “ It is there- 
fore possible to use coal as their main motive power (i.e. of our 
latest battleships), and this, it must be admitted, is convenient 
in view of the very high prices now ruling for oil” [our italics]. 
The thoughtless virgins had forgotten to trim their lamps. As 
the speaker euphemistically observed, “I have now dealt with 
the general advantages of oil-fuel.” No other assembly in the 
world would tolerate such cavalier treatment from the head of a 
great spending Department. After the “ general advantages ” 
of oil-fuel, Mr. Churchill next came to its supply, which was 
putting the cart before the horse, as before deciding to embark 
on a revolution in the basis of British sea-power, wisdom would 
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enjoin that the basis should be secured, and that before dis- 
carding coal we should acquire oil. However, that would require 
foresight, which is not a quality demanded of British politicians, 
Then came the oracular observation: ‘‘ Our power to obtain 
additional supplies of oil-fuel in time of war, in excess of those 
which are being stored in this country, depends upon our pre- 
serving the command of the sea.” This is obvious without being 
helpful. We all know that if we lost command of the sea oil 
would not be the only commodity excluded from these islands. 
“If we cannot get oil we cannot get corn, we cannot get cotton, 
and we cannot get a thousand-and-one commodities necessary for 
the preservation of the economic energies of Great Britain. If 
we are unable to bring in the comparatively small number of 
vessels which would be required to maintain a full supply of oil 
for our Fleet in time of war, we shall certainly be unable to 
conduct, as we hope to conduct, the whole vast oversea trade of 
this country, export as well as import, in spite of the utmost 
exertions of the enemy.” 


Mr. CaurcHitt told the House of Commons that “ Some very 
clever people have pointed out that oil is different from other 
classes of supply, because it will be in part the 
means by which the initial command of the sea is 
maintained.” This does not strike us either as so 
“‘ very clever” nor so idiotic as Mr. Churchill imagines. In his 
view “this argument is quite fallacious. It is not upon oil- 
burning ships that we depend, or are likely to depend, for many 
years to come, for the protection of our trade-routes. That 
protection is maintained by coal-burning cruisers, operating along 
the trade-routes, while the enemy’s main Battle Fleet is being 
dealt with in the decisive theatre, wherever that may happen to 
be.” So, at a pinch, our old friend coal “ chips in again ’”— 
in fact it is the usual game of official see-saw. The friends and 
partisans of oil-fuel are placated by the construction of “ oil 
only ” ships without any provision for oil ; those who are doubtful 
of the wisdom of abandoning coal, of which we are supposed to 
possess an enviable monopoly, are reminded that coal remains 
the foundation of our sea-power. For purposes of cleanliness, 
speed, and comfort we have an oil navy ; for purposes of security, 
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as we have not got the oil, we rely on coal. You pay your money 
and you take your choice. We need not follow Mr. Churchill’s 
elaborate disquisition upon oil, which, however ingenious, could 
not conceal the fatal failure of foresight when an oil fleet without 
oil was decided upon. It is all very well to be told 


our stake in oil-burning ships is becoming so important that we must have the certainty 
of being able to buy a steady supply of oil at a steady price. Not to take proper steps 
in time would mean we should gradually but rapidly get into the position of being forced 
purchasers, We should be greatly overcharged. It does not mean we should not get oil. 
At a certain price it would pay nobody else but us to buy it. It does not mean we should 
not get the oil. Let that be dismissed from every one’s mind. It would mean, however, 
that we should be made to pay an excessive price for it. 


However, our omniscient “ Admiralty” have a twofold policy, 
an ultimate policy, and an interim policy. We know those 
policies, which usually signify interim quibbling and ultimate 
disaster. It will indeed be a miracle should the Churchill régime 
end without some hideous catastrophe to British sea-power. 
There are actually lunatics in the Unionist Party and the Unionist 
Press who are intriguing in order to secure that the most poisonous 
member of the present Government shall remain at his present 
post, even in the event of our knocking out the Marconi Ministry. 
That has been the main object of the present boom, but Mr. 
Churchill has knocked himself out by his latest performance, 
and all the King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot put 
Humpty-Dumpty together again. 


THE “ultimate” policy which has several aspects is that the 
Admiralty should become the independent owner and producer 
The Admir- of its own supplies of liquid fuel, first by building 
alty Refiners UP 22 oil reserve in this country sufficient to make 

us safe in war and over-ride price fluctuation in 
peace; secondly, whatever this may mean, “ by acquiring the 
power to deal in crude oils as they come cheaply into the market.” 
It would all be highly entertaining if it were less tragic. The 
British Admiralty, which as we know flatly refuses, on the ground 
that it has not the staff to help in preventing to establish a 
Marconi monopoly of wireless telegraphy, is to become an oil 
refinery. One could not believe it unless one had it before one 
in print, but here are the verba ipsissima. “This second aspect 
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of our ultimate policy involves the Admiralty being able to 
retort, refine, top—top means driving lighter products off by 
evaporation—or distil crude oil of various kinds until it reaches 
the quality required for naval use. This again leads us into 
having to dispose of the surplus products—another great problem 
—but I do not myself see any reason why we should shrink, if 
necessary, from entering this field of State enterprise. . . . I see 
no reason, nor do my advisers, why we should shrink from making 
this further extension of the vast and various businesses of the 
Admiralty.” The “ultimate” policy was to secure a position of 
independence “ outside the oil market,” while the “interim” 
policy “consists in making at once a series of forward contracts 
for about five years, with a certain power of renewal, to secure 
a regular and an adequate supply during this immediate future 
period at reasonable and steady prices.” The subject was too 
confidential to be discussed in the House of Commons, whose 
whole duty was confined to opening its mouth and shutting eyes 
and swallowing whatever the ‘“‘ Admiralty,” alias Mr. Churchill, 
said. The speaker condescended to make one revelation which 
was not unexpected. It appears that “the Admiralty consider 
it indispensable to the proper solution of the question of oil-supply 
to make a contract for a portion—a comparatively small portion, 
but still a substantial portion—of our oil-supply with the Mexican 
Eagle Company. That is the Company directed by Lord Cowdray, 
with which Lord Murray is connected. It is also the greatest 
British-controlled oil company in the world, and is one of the 
comparatively few great British oil companies in the world.” 
Needless to say Mr. Churchill has been informed by his advisers 
that this particular contract “ is one that is extremely advantageous 
for the public and for the Navy.” When any public Department, 
for example, the Post Office, admits that it has made a bad bargain 
we shall attach importance to Departmental statements that 
something “extremely advantageous ” has been done for the public. 


As Mr. Churchill is so anxious, unlike Mr. Samuel last year, to 
destroy a rumour at the outset, it would have been interesting if 
he had told the House of Commons whether the 
extraordinary value of this contract had been 
ascertained before or after Lord Murray entered 
Lord Cowdray’s business and whether he arranged it, what near 
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relatives of Cabinet Ministers have been found billets in that 
business during the last five years, and whether there is any 
working agreement between this great British company and the 
Standard Oil Company of the United States. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty added: ‘Though no contract has yet been made 
with the Mexican Eagle Company, one is going to be made, unless 
the House in its wisdom, by withdrawing its confidence, changes 
altogether the composition of the present administration of the 
Admiralty.” After this bluster he continued: “I cannot help 
it if it exposes the Government or the Liberal Party to some 
embarrassment, to the embarrassment of imputations or attacks ; 
we must not fail in our duty to do the best we can for the Service 
for fear that we may subsequently become the objects of insult 
or insinuation.” We are gettingon. This hypersensitiveness on 
the part of callous cynics is something new. Mr. Churchill was 
good enough to add that he had been assured by the present Chief 
Whip, Mr. Illingworth, familiarly known as the “ co-trustee,” that 
“no funds of the Liberal Party have ever been invested in the 
shares of this Company, and I have been told on high authority 
that Lord Murray himself has bought no shares in it.” Thus 
another rumour due to the Select Committee’s fear of examining 
Fenner’s books is allayed. Is it any merit in Lord Murray not 
to hold any shares in a company he is “connected” with? We 
should have thought not, but perhaps his qualification comes 
through other members of the family. It is all rather immaterial, 
because Mr. Churchill announced that, “even if there were twenty 
Lord Murrays and if every one of them had 20,000 shares and if 
all the funds of the Liberal Party, past, present and prospective, 
were exclusively invested in this Company, we cannot see in what 
way these facts would be relevant to the decision which the 
Admiralty have to take, or how they could be held to debar us 
from doing what is profitable to the public and necessary for the 
Navy.” 


Bursurely if there were twenty Lord Murraysor, let us say, twenty 
Liberal Ministers who each had 20,000 shares in Mexican Eagles, 
and if all the funds of the Liberal Party, past 
present, and to come, were exclusively invested in 
that Company, it is not unreasonable to imagine 
that with such a Government in power as the present, or we may 
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add an infinitely better Government than Mr. Churchill and his 
colleagues, an amount of pressure would be brought to bear on 
“the Admiralty” in the interests of this particular Company 
which only a Sir Frederick Richards would be able to resist, 
The Marconi Company wouldn’t be in it with Mexican Eagles, 
Mr. Churchill courts disaster by issuing such an idiotic challenge, 
just as the Admiralty Board court ignominy by allowing him on 
their behalf in Parliament to read the followmg statement: 
“We have not, and we have never had, any personal interest, 
direct or indirect, in the supply of oil-fuel to the Navy. We do 
not hold and we have never held during our tenure of office any 
oil shares of any sort. We occupy a position of complete dis- 
interestedness and impartiality in regard to all oil enterprises, 
oil companies, oil magnates, and oil combimations.” Who, we 
should like to know, has ever made the faintest reflection on the 
integrity of Prince Louis of Battenberg and the distinguished 
seamen of the Admiralty Board, and how did they ever come to 
be so unmindful of what is due to the great silent Navy of which 
they are the responsible directors, as to put their names to such 
a gratuitously despicable document or to allow it to be paraded 
for political purposes in Parliament by the passing charlatan of 
the hour? Mr. George Terrell, M.P., appropriately inquired, “Is 
that signed by the Government ?” To this there was no answer, 
and one can only express amazement at the simplicity of sailors 
in allowing themselves to be used as the stalking-horse of mounte- 
banks. The rumours to which the Times called attention, quoted 
on a preceding page, referred exclusively to politicians, and as 
the subject has been raised we trust that we shall have a clear 
and categorical declaration of disinterestedness on oath that none 
of his Majesty’s Ministers have participated, are participating, 
or will participate in the oil boom so long as the question of oil- 
fuel remains unsettled, as it would appear to be by Mr. Churchill’s 
deplorable account of the premature construction of oil ships 
without oil and of the subsequent relapse to coal because no 
provision had been made for oil which had meanwhile doubled 
in price. We are so accustomed nowadays to the political Heads 
of Departments making egregious exhibitions of themselves that 
no one pays any attention, but it is desirable to enter a most 
emphatic protest against an utterance which was answered in an 
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excellent speech by Mr. Lee, who, however, like nearly all our 
spokesmen in the House, was far too polite, exposing the short- 
comings of the Government, and especially their failure which 
is writ large across Mr. Churchill’s speech to fulfil their pledges 
as regards naval construction, or indeed to make any serious 
effort to gauge the relative slump in British sea-power since the 
Panama Party came into power. Even the most ecstatic members 
of the Churchill Press, who have had their leg continually pulled 
from the Admiralty, could not disguise their chagrin by their 
hero’s refusal to take any serious action except “ speeding up” 
a mere parliamentary phrase, to meet the hole in Imperial Sea 
Power caused by the Canadian Senate. Mr. Churchill’s only 
return to his journalistic satellites was to jeer at the excessive 
number of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” they demanded. This is the man 
whom the Poo-bah Press would keep in perpetuity at the Admiralty. 
It can only be by an undeserved interposition of Providence that 
we can hope to get through the critical years ahead of us. 


In spite of frantic efforts to divert public attention from the 
Marconi Mystery— which becomes less mysterious and more scan- 
The Marconi dalous each succeeding month—it continues to 
Millstone  _20°ld the field and to overshadow domestic politics. 

It is the millstone round the neck of the present 
Ministry. The combined efforts of the Hush-up press of both 
Parties will be unable to save Panama Government, which will 
be dragged to its doom, slowly, surely, remorselessly. Verily 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. are between the Devil and the deep sea. 
The harassed head of the Government can obtain no respite 
from his nightmare. After he had cynically paid eloquent, if 
impudent, tribute during the debate on the Vote of Censure (June 
18 and 19) to the noble conduct of his Marconi colleagues, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George, whose “ private and . . . public 
honour is at this moment absolutely unstained ”’ and who retained 
“the complete confidence of their colleagues and of their political 
associates,” while in passing the Prime Minister expressed 
unmeasured admiration for Lord Murray of Oilybank, the House 
of Commons characteristically proceeded to stultify itself by 
giving the implicated Ministers a formal certificate of good 
character, in taking a valuable tip worth many thousand pounds 
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from a Government contractor and for their sacrifices in the 
cause of truth. The House of Commons specifically “ acquits 
them of acting otherwise than in good faith *—a parliamentary 
gem, worthy of preservation—throughout the whole proceedings 
since the historic Isaacs’ lunch of April 9, 1912. It is true that 
by the same motion, obligingly moved by Sir Ryland Adkins, a 
* tame ” Radical, the House of Commons “ accepts ” the “‘ expres- 
sion of regret” which Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George 
were reputed to have tendered “‘ that such purchases (7.e. American 
Marconis) were made and that they were not mentioned in the 
Debate of October 11.” But you may search the speeches of 
the two illustrious ‘‘ investors ” in vain for any serious or sincere 
expression of regret except regret at having been found out— 
which in justice to them it must be admitted they took every 
precaution to avoid. At one stage of the Debate, thanks to the 
initiative of Mr. Balfour, optimists ingenuously imagined that 
the House of Commons might be allowed to record its own regret 
as the jejune declarations of Marconi Ministers had disappointed 
expectation. But it is alleged that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Attorney-General threatened to resign if the House did 
anything of the kind, and “ toe-the-line” Asquith capitulated 
as usual. 


Tae Debate ended with a truly humiliating speech from Sir 
Edward Grey, who, though what is termed a Great Parliamen- 
Sir E. Grey’s tarian—whatever that may mean—made a dismal 
Sinan fiasco in trying to run with the hare and hold with 

the hounds. He could not conceal his contempt 
for his colleagues’ performance, but he had not the pluck to dis- 
sociate himself fromthem. After all, the end justifies the means— 
the end being the retention of power by the Coalition cabal, of 
whom Sir Edward Grey is an important member and a Premier- 
elect. We trust that in future we may be spared wearisome 
because groundless rumours that Sir Edward Grey is at last 
going to assert himself and insist that the Augean Stables shall 
be cleansed. Mr. Bonar Law enraged the Party of all the Virtues 
some time ago by pointing out that of necessity revolutionary 
Governments were corrupt Governments. After the corruption 
of politics we shall see the corruption of the Judiciary, because it 
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is absolutely necessary for politicians to have friends on the 
Bench. Sir Edward Grey is, we may hope and believe, personally 
above temptation. He would not take a valuable tip from a 
Government contractor and then devote his talents to concealing 
the fact from the public, making speeches artfully combining 
suppressio vert et suggestio falsi, but he is so constituted as to be 
able to stomach anything in a colleague, and whenever there is 
some impossible conduct to be condoned Sir Edward Grey stands 
ready with his bucket of whitewash. Does he approve of the 
“investment ”’ of the Party funds in Marconi shares by the Chief 
Whip of the Party, who would be primarily responsible for securing 
parliamentary ratification for the contract on which the Marconi 
boom was built up? Probably he would prefer that they should 
be invested elsewhere, and would be very much bored if any fuss 
were made about it. Would he mind if, after all that has hap- 
pened, other colleagues were detected in other Marconi specula- 
tions either in the parent or daughter companies? He would 
presumably prefer an alternative investment, but he would 
undoubtedly expend himself in getting his colleagues out of any 
hole in which they might find themselves. This attitude is 
known among professional politicians as “‘ party loyalty,” though 
whether it promotes purity in public life is another matter. 


We do not often find ourselves in agreement nowadays with 
Mr. Lloyd George or Sir Rufus Isaacs, but we cannot repress our 
L gratitude to them for placing the only intelligible 
ord Chief * : : A 7? 

Sesthen interpretation on the attitude of the Prime Minister 

and the House of Commons. Their spirited action 
is likewise a well-deserved rebuke to the mealy-mouthed mug- 
wumps of the Unionist Party and the sycophants of the Hush- 
up press who persuaded themselves that the Marconi question 
would be buried by the Debate in the House of Commons and 
that the Marconi Ministers would agree to take a back seat until 
the squall had blown over. This was probably the expectation of 
Mr. Asquith and other “ superior persons” in the Cabinet who 
imagined that they had temporarily solved the Lloyd George 
problem by a plentiful supply of whitewash, and that in return 
the grateful culprit would consent to be neither seen nor heard. 


Effacement is not, however, the forte of the Chancellor of the 
VOL, LXI 66 
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Exchequer or the Attorney-General, who regard themselves as 
specially qualified for the réle of injured innocents, and fortified 
by the eulogy of the head of the Government, the charity of the 
Opposition, and the certificate of good character from Parlia- 
ment, proceeded to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs means to compel Mr. Asquith to make him 
Lord Chief Justice, and he not unnaturally argues, as one would 
argue in his place, that if he is fit to remain Attorney-General— 
a point on which we have made no pretence of concealing our 
opinion—he is fit to become Lord Chief Justice. Every Attorney- 
General is qualified to be a Lord Chief Justice, or even a Lord 
Chancellor. Many of us would be aghast at the appointment, 
because Sir Rufus Isaacs is obviously lacking in qualities essential 
on the Bench while his appointment would shock the public 
conscience ; but then we hold that he should have retired from 
the Attorney-Generalship months ago, and that on his failure 
to do so any self-respecting Prime Minister would have insisted 
on his going. 


But self-respect is the quality most lacking in the present Govern- 
ment, which is consequently the least respected Government 
“J that has ever held office in this country. Mr. 
‘Jolly Good ; , ‘ . 
Fellows’? Asquith has declared that, in spite of his speech of 

October and his intrigue against the journalists 
with Messrs. Falconer and Handel Booth, Sir Rufus Isaacs’ 
public and private honour remain unaffected and that he retains 
the unabated regard of his colleagues. Lord Alverstone is to be 
hustled out of the Lord Chief Justiceship that the process of 
whitewashing may be completed. We shall protest to the last 
against an outrage which could not even be contemplated by 
the Government of any other civilised Power. But then neither 
in France nor in Germany nor the United States or elsewhere could 
a Marconi Ministry have survived recent revelations. With an 
Asquith at the head of affairs we must be surprised at nothing, and 
it is only natural that to the Radicals of Reading Sir Rufus Isaacs 
should appear in the guise of ‘‘ a jolly good fellow.” We need 
not epitomise his speech to his joyful constituents at the end of 
June. He once more resorted to the convenient device of framing 
his own indictment and expatiating on the “ dastardly conduct ” 
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of those who had created “‘ a foul, poisonous atmosphere for the 
very purpose of infecting the surrounding air. I am not a man 
to complain of fair fighting. I have had my fair share of it 
through my life, and my friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had his full share. I am ready to take my stand, to bear 
my share in the fight, and if I am stricken to fall without wincing. 
What I am not prepared for is to be stabbed in the back.” Such 
is the rhodomontade fobbed off on public meetings by Marconi 
orators, which will be heard with every variant according te 
the taste and fancy of the speaker. Sir Rufus Isaacs is respon 
sible for the “‘ atmosphere ” of which he complains. It is due 
to the deplorable transactions of himself and his colleagues in 
April 1912, and to their subsequent efforts to “‘ postpone ” the truth. 
The “‘ dastards ” have done everything openly, and if there has 
been any stabbing in the back it was by Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr. Lloyd George when they privately primed Messrs. Handel 
Booth and Falconer. So far as we know, not one of their syco- 
phants, either in the press or in Parliament, has attempted to justify 
an action which can only have been prompted by the expectation 
that were the information skilfully used by their confidants, not 
only would the journalists be bluffed but the “‘ majority ” of the 
Committee might have informed Ministers that, as there was 
no foundation for the rumours their evidence was unnecessary, 
and we should never have heard of their American Marconi specu- 
lations. We believe this to be a fair inference, and it seems to us 
to be the only inference of an incident which not even Mr. 
Asquith has had the effrontery to defend. 


TE next item in the Marconi programme was a magnificent 
banquet at the National Liberal Club (July 1) to celebrate 
, the Ministerial Right to Speculate and to 
clang congratulate Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs on their triumphant achievements. All 

the “‘ jolly good fellows” of the Party assembled in great force 
under the genial chairmanship of the Most Noble the Marquess 
of Lincolnshire—the modest designation under which our 
old friend Lord Carrington nowadays masquerades. The fun 
was fast and furious, for a gathering of the Cocoa Party and the 
flower of Liberal chivalry countenanced the proceedings. The 
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right hon. Sir John Brunner was unfortunately absent, but the 
firm was adequately represented by the right hon. Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond, who has recently caught up his partner in the race 
for distinctions by entering the Privy Council already adorned by 
Sir Henry Dalziel of Reynolds’s Newspaper. Intellect was present 
in the persons of Lord Haddo and Lord Lyveden. Religion was 
represented by Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, K.C., M.P.; finance by Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs and Mr. Harry Isaacs ; and Parliamentary decorum 
by Mr. Handel Booth. The occasion was in every respect worthy 
of the orators and the orators of the occasion. We have scant 
sympathy with exasperated Hush-ups, who anticipated that those 
they had helped to whitewash would take a back seat. On the 
contrary, the National Liberal Club is to be heartily congratulated 
on one of the most brilliant functions ever held within its hos- 
pitable walls, and one so entirely in accordance with the traditions 
of the Party of which this temple of luxury is the sumptuous 
home. Naturally Mr. Lloyd George let himself go in such com- 
pany,and small blametohim. To borrow a popular Americanism, 
** What’s the matter with Lloyd George? He’s allright. Who’s 
all right ?—David Lloyd George.” No stain darkens his spotless 
escutcheon, and he enjoys to a greater degree than ever before 
the confidence of his colleagues, while to the House of Commons 
he is the Mirror of Truth, though those of us who are not members 
of Parliament are not bound to believe a single word he says on 
any subject. He informed his audience that he had been over- 
whelmed with communications “‘ from all quarters of the country, 
many from Conservatives (cheers) ”’ protesting against the dis- 
graceful treatment which he and his friends had received. “I 
have received letters from men who are outside Party and whose 
mission is above Party—men of a sensitive honour, straight- 
forward men, who would be the first to resent any departure from 
the principles of strict integrity—all testifying their confidence, 
their regard, and their continued friendship.” 


We should like to have the names of these ‘‘ many Con- 
servatives” who regard Mr. Lloyd George as the soul 
iin of honour, and likewise of those pure and im- 

maculate beings who are altogether above Party 
and remain lost in admiration of the Chancellor of the Hx- 
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chequer’s conduct throughout the Marconi business. He was 
fulsome in his expressions of gratitude to “‘ the leading, the 
more powerful, Conservative journals,’ which had “ refused to 
lower their dignity by joining in this unctuous and fatuous 
man-hunt.” He drew a moving picture of the Attorney- 
General and himself. ‘‘ For months and months, through 
the dreary dark winter, we had to sit silent when calumny 
was being hurled from every quarter at our heads.” What 
calumny and from what quarters? So far as we know—and we 
may claim to have followed the controversy carefully and con- 
scientiously—the chief ‘‘ calumny” was the suggestion that in 
all probability Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. had been unable 
to resist the temptation of speculating in Marconi shares during 
the negotiation of the contract between the British Government 
and the Marconi Company. In such a speculation it was obvious 
that Mr. Lloyd George would have inside knowledge which would 
give him an advantage over the general public, though the precise 
character of that knowledge and the extent of that advantage 
could only be surmised. It is now established on oath by Mr; 
Lloyd George himself that, thanks to an invaluable tip from the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company in contractual rela- 
tions with the British Government, and at the time arranging 
the completion of the contract, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was put in a position to make money at the rate of several hundred 
pounds a day. In his greed he grasped at further profits, and 
is stated to be out of pocket on the whole transaction, but that does 
not in the least affect the truth of the ‘‘ calumny ” of which he com- 
plains. As active ‘‘ calumniators” it is perhaps not irrelevant to 
recall what was said of Mr. Lloyd George in these pages so long 
ago as last November in connection with his impudent attempt to 
silence Mr. Lansbury concerning rumours of Ministerial specula- 
tions. Our ludicrously inadequate suspicion was at one time 
regularly trotted out in the Radical press as evidence of malice. 
The reader must read it not in the light of the positive knowledge 
of to-day, but of the ignorance of last November, when Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Co. had expended themselves in hoodwinking 
the House of Commons. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the most foul-mouthed of all our demagogues, 
is, like other demagogues, extraordinarily sensitive. It was noted, however, that, 
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unlike his coJleagues, the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General, who specifically 
denied that they had art or part in the great Marconi gamble, Mr. Lloyd George was 
silent on this point, possibly because he was too excited. But if we are to attach 
importance to the disclaimers of the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General, 
what interpretation is to be placed upon the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George? That he 
ts capable of gambling in Marconi shares we do not doubt for a moment, but that he actually 
gambled in them we have no right to say, for the simple reason that we do not know. 
[my italics].* 


Tuat there may be no particle of excuse for misunderstanding— 
and one has to be meticulously careful in dealing with the Artful 
os Dodger of Carnarvon Boroughs—the same number 

of the National Review called particular attention to 
the American boom, thus affording Mr. Lloyd George a golden op- 
portunity of telling the truth to the House of Commons concerning 
his “ flutter ”’ had he been so minded, and if his winter was “ dark ” 
and “ dreary ’’ while rumour was busy with his name it is not we but 
he who is responsible for this home-made misery and home-made 
humiliation. When he told the National Liberal Club banqueteers 
that ‘‘ we, as members of the House of Commons, felt bound by 
its traditions not to answer. The tribunal we belong to was 
investigating the matter and we felt our hands tied,” their hands 
were only tied because they wished them to be tied. There was 
no parliamentary tradition precluding Mr. Lloyd George from 
writing to the chairman of the Select Committee directly it was 
appointed asking to be allowed to come and explain that, con- 
trary to the general interpretation put upon his interjections in 
the October Debate, he had ‘‘ invested” in Marconi shares. But 
it is certainly contrary to parliamentary tradition—and no one 
has been found to defend it—that Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs should have made a private and partial communication 
behind the back of the chairman of the Committee, Sir Albert 
Spicer, to two members of the committee whom the investors 
deemed appropriate agents in what the world at large regards as 
a singularly dirty business. Mr. Lloyd George is exclusively 
responsible for anything he may have suffered, and, after all, his 
sufferings are scarcely calculated to excite pity. They were the pangs 
of a guilty conscience which could have been put an end to directly 
he summoned up sufficient courage to make a clean breast of what 


* “ Episodes of the Month,” National Review, November 1912, 
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he hoped to conceal. The rest was flap-doodle—in fact, we shall 
get nothing but flap-doodle from Mr. Lloyd George on this ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Things were insinuated into the public mind, germinating, 
taking root, and not a word could we answer. It is the shabbiest 
chapter in the history of any Party. Hitting a man when he 
is down; hitting a man when his hands are tied and he cannot 
hit back—that is the Tory notion of fair play. There is one 
martyrdom I have always felt was the least endurable of all, and 
that is where the victim had his hands tied and arrows were sped 
into his body from all quarters. He could neither protect himself 
from the arrows, tear them out, nor sling them back.” 


As an antidote to this tomfoolery we are able to present the reader 
with Mr. Amery’s annihilating answer to the St. Sebastian of 
Limehouse, which, though delivered in the form 
of a speech, is published elsewhere as an article 
because it was rigorously boycotted by the Hush- 
up press of both Parties). What Mr. Lloyd George is really 
suffering from is that he has been let off much too cheaply. 
In no civilised country in the world except Great Britain 
could he have remained Minister of Finance. However, he con- 
tinues to whine and snarl amidst the uproarious enthusiasm of 
the Cocoa Brigade, and the cartoonist of the Westminster Gazette 
has depicted him as a martyr. “ Well, I can understand some- 
thing of that martyrdom now—for months every dastardly and 
cowardly journalist in the Tory party shooting his poisoned dart 
into your body, knowing that your hands were tied behind your 
back by the principles of honourable loyalty to the House to which 
I belong.” This is a deliberate and downright falsehood, and 
when Mr. Lloyd George adds, “‘ My hands are free now; free to 
shield, free to smite,” let him go into Court supported by Sir 
Edward Carson, Mr. F. E. Smith, &c. &c., and allow a Judge 
and jury to decide the issue between St. Sebastian of Limehouse 
and the National Review. He was very brave at the banquet 
“T should like to sling one javelin or two at my persecutors,” 
after which, in the course of an attack upon some unnamed 
assailant, he gave an inimitable description of himself—“ A 
hungry humbug steeped in smugness and self-righteousness.” 
After a passing reference to an “ unpleasant cross-Channel sensa- 


St. Sebastian 
of Limehouse 
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tion,” whichis not foreign to readers of Mr. George’s fulminations, 
came a defence of politicians in general and himself in particular. 
It appears that politicians “ are a much-maligned race,” but if 
Mr. George is “‘ much maligned” it is largely because he has 
devoted his public life to maligning other people. He is shocked 
at the suggestion that politicians “‘ are moved by sordid pecuniary 
considerations ’’ which emanate from persons who “ know nothing 
either of politics or politicians. Those are not the things that 
move us. If anybody is going into politics and thinks he is 
going in to make money, let him take one bit of advice from me. 
In politics there is no cash, and if this campaign of calumny 
goes on there will be very little credit either.”’ We should prefer 
to put it that unless our present politicians clear out public 
life will be deservedly discredited. 


Mr. Luoyp Grorcz asserted: “ There is no politician I know of 
who has attained a high position on either side without the advan- 
£50.000 tage of rank and birth—a man who has got to a big 
«Wane position by capacity and strength of character— 

who would not in a business or profession make 
ten times as much as he is ever likely to make in politics.” 
This is a tall order. During the last five years Mr. Lloyd 
George, who too frequently forgets his salary of £5000 a year, 
which places him among the plutocrats, has received no less 
than £25,000 as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Does he suggest 
that if he had remained in business he would have made £250,000 
inthe same period? Is there any business in the world, especially 
in the light of recent revelations, which could afford to pay 
Mr. Lloyd George £50,000 a year—z.e. “‘ ten times ” his salary ? 
He added, “ I had a profession which is commonly reputed to be 
a lucrative one. I had to neglect it. We had in those days no 
£400 a year even, and had it not been for the chivalry of my 
partners I should not have been able to do it.” Judging from 
what we now know of Mr. George’s business capacity, we should 
imagine that shrewdness combined with chivalry in encouraging 
him to transfer his deplorable energies to politics while they built 
up the business. Does he draw an income from this business, 
because if so it should be included in the schedule? The sug- 
gestion that Mr. Lloyd George and other colleagues have ruined 
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themselves by entering public life is, we feel sure, the usual 
exaggeration; in common parlance, many of his Majesty’s 
Ministers lead a life of ‘‘ swank” which would have been beyond 
their wildest dreams unless they had exchanged somewhat 
precarious professions for the lottery of politics in which they 
drew valuable prizes, and under the now accepted creed of the 
Ministerial Right to Speculate on priceless tips from Government 
contractors they can easily accumulate large fortunes without 
riskingany money. Theyareinclover. Oneused to hear of men 
impoverished by politics. How many members of the present 
Cabinet could say as much? Mr. Asquith might have made 
more money by remaining at the Bar, and the same 
remark applies to Lord Haldane, who earned a very 
large income at the Chancery Bar before, unfortunately 
for the country, he became War Minister. However, Mr. 
Lloyd George persisted: ‘‘ No, I know politicians well, and I 
know their motives, and I say the men who go into politics 
to make money are not politicians. In politics men go in, if you 
like, for fame; men may go in, if you like, for ambition; men 
may go in, and do go in, from a sense of duty. But cupidity, 
never. Not one that I know of has ever done so.” Then came 
this inimitable mot: “‘ There is more sincerity in politics than 
politicians themselves quite realise.” After which we had 
an even greater effort. “‘ There is a little land amongst 
the mountains of the west of this island. I would not 
barter one heart-beat of the devoted loyalty of those people 
to me, not for all the wealth that the City of London can com- 
mand.’ There is but a single step between the gambler on the 
Stock Exchange and the uncrowned King of Wales, “the 
loyalty ”’ of whose subjects has been sorely tried of late. 


Tae Chancellor of the Exchequer was not ashamed to proclaim 
his ambition, namely, “ to lift the poor out of the mire, and the 

.,, needy out of the dunghill. Do you think I would 
eat aces art, with my share . that ane for the riches 
of the Empire? Riches are not the thing that appeal to 
politicians, and men who talk like that neither know politics 
nor politicians. I am glad to be standing here, and to say 
that not for myself but for the honour of British politics and 
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politicians to-day.” Politicians will be duly grateful for this 
unsolicited testimonial. Having placed himself on a pedestal, 
St. Sebastian proceeded to let loose in familiar Limehouse style, 
turning his gutter-squirt on to Lord Lansdowne, who had had 
the effrontery to declare that there was a land question with 
which the Unionist Party proposed to deal. Having worked 
himself into an uncontrollable passion against any one daring to 
talk of Land without blackguarding the landlords, Mr. Lloyd George 
damned the whole policy of land purchase, which subsequently 
brought down upon him a scathing rebuke from Mr. William O’Brien. 
Resuming his familiar réle of Marconi martyr, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thus apostrophised his hearers: “‘ Don’t you drop it. 
Tam not going to drop it. I have nothing to fear. I have dis- 
closed everything. They have examined everything. They have 
scrutinised everything. Whyshould I drop it now, when the only 
thing that remains is a principle which is full of hope and healing 
for the democracy?’ We may say that in any case, without 
Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal, we had no intention of dropping the 
Marconi question. We do not share his opinion that everything 
has been disclosed, though he may have been compelled to disclose 
all he knows, the process having been compared by one of his 
own admirers to the extraction of teeth. Why the Ministerial 
Right to Speculate is so full of “ hope and healing for the democ- 
racy ’’ we are at a loss to say. In his paroxysms, the speaker 
is probably unconscious of his words. 


He suggestively continued: ‘‘ The danger of a panic is always 
this. It concentrates upon a false peril and takes the mind away 
— from a real one. The real peril, believe me, in 
Peril politics is not that the individual politician of high 

rank will attempt to make a pocket for himself. 
That is not the peril. Read the history of England for fifty 
years; that peril is an imaginary one. The real peril is that 
powerful interests will dominate the legislature, dominate the 
executive, in order to carry through proposals which will prey 
upon the community. That is where tariffs and landlord endow- 
ment will come in,” &c. &c. To our mind the immediate and 
pressing peril is the establishment of Panama Government in 
this country through the instrumentality of men of the low 
ideals of Mr. Lloyd George. Some peril doubtless lurks in 
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our fiscal system. A cocoa tariff was long maintained in 
the interests of the cocoa party, and Free Trade in other 
people’s goods is jealously preserved and subsidised by 
politicians who enjoy one or other form of Protection 
for their own. In another outburst St. Sebastian declared : 
““No; the principles which they intended to use as a scourge 
for their foes we shall insist upon making the standard for their 
friends. These principles are full of hope for the people, and 
whatever we have suffered we shall not have suffered in vain if 
this principle is exalted for observance by all parties and all 
interests.” Our readers may have some inkling of what this all 
means, as we confess to being completely in the dark. Over- 
zealous friends on the press are cruel in reporting such sorry stuff 
verbatim et literatim. But as the peroration has been published, 
it is worth preserving, all the more as the Westminster Gazette 
is reminded of John Bright by Mr. Lloyd George: ‘ There is a 
great story in the greatest of books of a man who spent his life 
fighting the Philistines, and one day he was assailed by a wild 
beast, whom he slew. Returning to the scenes of the conflict 
in a few days, he found the carcass full of honey. My right hon. 
friend (presumably Sir Rufus Isaacs) and I have been assailed 
by a hideous monster that sought our lives. Not by our own 
right arm, but with the help of friends we have slaughtered it, 
and, unless 1 am mistaken, out of its prostrate form will come 
something that will sweeten the lives of millions who hitherto 
have tasted nothing but the bitterness and dust of the world.” 


As already pointed out, this performance of Mr. Lloyd George 
greatly exasperated the Hush-ups, who regarded it as a very 
Th poor return for the services they had rendered to 
e Only a 

po Marconi Ministers. We, on the other hand, are 

grateful to the speaker even when we don’t under- 
stand him, for adding to the gaiety of the nation. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs was dull by contrast with his friend the Clown at the 
Exchequer, though he also dwelt upon the “ suffering” and 
“some sunshine.” Both Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs have been treated with extraordinary moderation by their 
principal critics on the Marconi question. Their reputations 
cannot survive the episode because they are too selfish to make 
the only atonement open to them by placing their resignations 
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in the hands of the Prime Minister. We recognise that he is not 
in a position to enforce their retirement because he has been privy 
to their American Marconi exploit since August 1912, but they 
should have insisted on going, though if we looked at the matter 
from a purely Party point of view we can only rejoice that they 
remain on board a ship they will inevitably sink to the bottom 
of the sea. Some surprise was expressed by Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s appearance at the National Liberal Club banquet. 
Curiosity was provoked as to what had happened between the 
date of his fulmination before the Select Committee against any 
one who had dared to connect his honoured name with Marconi 
speculations—ex hypothesi a virtuous and innocent act on Lloyd 
George and Isaacs theories—and his present appearance as a 
panegyrist of the punters. We can only guess at the cause 
of this striking volte-face. Mr. Churchill has always been 
terrified of Mr. Lloyd George, and doubtless Mr. Lloyd George 
gave him to understand that he would not submit to insolent 
backhanders from his colleague at the Admiralty. Be the reason 
what it may, Mr. Churchill came and did obeisance in a type- 
written allocution which left nothing to be desired, of which the 
refrain was, “‘ Let us be very careful that we do not allow ourselves 
to be bullied by our political opponents ’—a sentiment to be 
commended to Unionist editors and Members of Parliament. 
“If there had been the faintest touch of dishonour or breach of 
public duty in the conduct of my right hon. friends, no services, 
however great, no prospects of future service, however vital, 
however hopeful, would have enabled us to march with them. 
But when we know on the evidence, on the mature conclusion even 
of their most bitter opponents, that no stain of any kind rests 
upon their integrity or upon their character, what kind of curs 
should we be if we allowed them to be trampled down by a cam- 
paign of calumny and slander unequalled in recent annals.” 


WitH magnificent bathos the essayist added: “They have 
reckoned without the National Liberal Club; they have reckoned 
without our noble Chairman; and they have 
reckoned without the Prime Minister of this 
country. They have reckoned without that broad 
yet searching justice which great peoples, and this people above 
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all others, mete out to men who have served them well.” Then 
followed a venomous diatribe against Lord Robert Cecil calcu- 
lated to do him as much good as harm was done to Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith by Mr. Winston Churchill’s patronage 
of them as the advocates of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. The net result 
is that the mountebanks continue to hang together lest they 
hang separately, and Mr. Churchill made reparation for his out- 
burst before the Select Committee by publicly licking Mr. Lloyd 
George’s boots at the National Liberal Club—unless he was 
laughing in his sleeve. 


I know my right hon. friend’s stainless honour. I admire his native genius. I 
have long been privileged to enjoy the quick intuitions, the sympathetic understanding 
of his nature. I am sure that he has things to do in this country which no other man 
can do. His great place in democratic politics, his great power of throwing new light 
on old situations, the penetrating eye which peers beneath the surface of political 
formula and reaches the root of the matter, his warm and continuing sympathy with 
the sufferings of the people and with the problems of the masses—ali these are of 
service, have been of service, and in future will reap a richer harvest for the nation, 


The typewriter ran on glibly, but our readers have probably 
had enough. This fustian can be reeled off by the yard. Mr. 
Churchill was evidently afraid to stay away from the National 
Liberal Club and dissociate himself from his Marconi colleagues, 
so he presented unlimited butter in a lordly dish: “ Proud I 
am to come here to-day to stand by his side when you, his loyal 
friends, have come to tell him your sympathy with him in the 
ordeal through which he has successfully passed, and to express 
your indignation at those who have assailed him. I am proud 
to come here, and I feel certain that you know that in supporting 
him on this occasion you are not only advancing again into the 
front rank of British politics a great democratic statesman, but 


that you are striking a blow for the maintenance of decency and 
fair play in British public life.” 


An unsophisticated visitor from another planet present on this 
occasion would have inferred that Mr. Lloyd George had been 
The Facts unjustly accused of speculating in Marconi shares 

and had triumphantly refuted the calumny, instead 
of which, as all the world knows, despite his frantic efforts to 
suppress the truth, he was convicted on his own confession of doing 
the very thing he was accused of. He is British Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer and guardian of the national finances, for which he 
receives a princely salary of £5000 a year to keep him out of 
temptation. Nevertheless, in his anxiety to secure “‘ unearned 
increment,” he acted on a valuable tip from a Government 
contractor negotiating with the Government of which Mr. 
George is a member, whereby he was enabled to put a large 
sum of money in a very short time into his pocket without 
risking a farthing of his own. In his greed for additional “ un- 
earned increment ” he bought further shares ina Marconi Company 
before the conclusion of the negotiations withthe Marconi Company, 
and if he burnt his fingers over this particular transaction, it was 
not from virtue, as his friends pretend, but from crass stupidity. 
When he had a plain duty to tell the House of Commons the truth, 
not only did he fail to do so but he deliberately tried to put the 
public off the scent by getting up a scene with “‘ my friend Lans- 
bury.” He abstained from making any communication to the 
Chairman of the Marconi Select Committee and allowed his 
parliamentary colleagues to go on sitting week after week and 
month after month in ignorance of a discreditable transaction, 
knowledge of which would have materially shortened their 
proceedings. Then when the situation became dangerous, he 
was a party to the invidious and odious communication to two 
members of the Committee behind the back of the Chairman and 
the other members, obviously in order that steps might be 
taken to protect his interests and to save him if possible from 
the necessity of ever appearing before the Committee. In this 
case, aS in others, the best laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft agley, and through a curious chapter of accidents Mr. Lloyd 
George has been found out, and he is furious like every other 
Stiggins in a similar predicament. But that is the long and the 
short of the whole business, and if he had a particle of wisdom 
he would keep his mouth shut for the rest of the year. 


HowEVER, we rejoice that he is on the rampage. The more the 
Marconi scandal is probed the better for the country, because the 
worst for the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his colleagues. It is perhaps not altogether irrele- 
vant to contrast Mr. Lloyd George in his latest 
mood as injured innocent with the “investor” of last spring 
whose mind was so absorbed, not on great schemes of popular 
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amelioration, as he would have us believe, but on his own Stock 
Exchange operations, that he could not keep them out of his public 
utterances. Whereas he posed before the Select Committee as 
a little child in Stock Exchange matters, he appeared before an 
audience on the North Parade at Aberystwyth on May 25, 1912, 
as an expert in speculation. Our information is taken from 
that invaluable publication Our Flag, “ the official organ of the 
Conservative and Unionist Party,” and we may be sure that the 
quotation has been carefully verified. The date of the speech 
is peculiarly interesting as it was delivered three days after Mr. 
Lloyd George had had his second flutter in Marconis, buying 3000 
shares in the open market through his own broker on joint account 
of himself and the Chief Whip of the Party, the Master of Elibank. 
His homily at Aberystwyth was full of shrewd wisdom, nega- 
tiving the assumption of infantile ignorance. “In politics lying 
might be a good gamble, but it was a bad investment. On the Stock 
Exchange they had people who are called Bears, and their function 
was to run down a security to circulate falsehoods about it, and 
then try to break tt on the market. Their only chance of making 
money was to sell out before they were found out”’ (Welsh Gazette, 
May 30, 1912). As Our Flag aptly observes, “If any of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s hearers at Aberystwyth chanced to wonder why 
their idol’s thoughts were running on anything so debased and 
worldly as the Stock Exchange, and why his metaphors were 
drawn from the Market of Mammon—well, they know now.” 
What intelligent anticipation of events before they occurred 
was displayed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the North 
Parade at Aberystwyth, but unfortunately he forgot his own 
unimpeachable injunctions. But we must not forget them, as 
they give us the true character of the man as opposed to the 
impostor of the National Liberal Club. Mr. Lloyd George has 
always found lying to be a good gamble, and his own friends 
used to boast that he was the first liar in Wales. Too late he 
realises that it is a bad investment. What shrewdness about 
Bears who had depreciated the property of the Bulls of whom 
Mr. Lloyd George was one! Unfortunately he forgot to sell out 
before he was found out. He may still hold Marconis in spite of 
the cryptic declaration of the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons that Ministerial holders of American Marconis had 
taken steps to get rid of them. 
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ALTHOUGH a large number of Liberals shared the disgust of the 
general public at the Marconi demonstrations at the National 
,, Liberal Club and elsewhere, very few of them 

have had the pluck to protest against the conduct 
of discredited Ministers, and those who do are promptly man- 
handled by the Coalition caucus. Liberals are consequently 
compelled to do their “ grousing ” in private. In public they are 
constrained to pretend that all is for the best under the best of 
all possible Chancellors of the Exchequer and Attorneys-General. 
They dare not openly murmur against the impending scandal of 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’s appointment to the Lord Chief Justiceship, 
which is the next item on the Marconi programme, though it is 
being postponed until the Recess so as to prevent any parliamen- 
tary remonstrance. The present occupant of that exalted office, 
Lord Alverstone, is unfortunately ill, and is believed to be prepared 
to resign, but we cannot help hoping that the possibilities may 
be laid before him and that he may be persuaded to reconsider 
a fatal decision which would enable our unconscionable Premier 
to strike a heavy blow at the prestige of the Bench. All our 
institutions are tottering. The Bench alone remains intact, in 
spite of several years of Jacobin government, thanks in no small 
measure to Lord Loreburn, who, although a Radical stalwart, 
refused to ruin the judiciary to please his Party, and, on the whole, 
made good appointments. Other views are now likely to prevail. 
We may expect a series of shocks at the hands of Lord Haldane. 
One reason why the Marconi Party are particularly anxious for 
the appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs is because they believe that 
it might be calculated to intimidate litigants sueing the Marconi 
Company in connection with the flotation of the American 
Marconi Company—a matter which. being sub judice, we are 
unable to comment upon. We should have thought that even 
Mr. Asquith would have hesitated to make such an appointment 
at such a moment did we not know him to be quite incapable of 
resisting any form of pressure for the simple reason that he is 
what the French call a “ prisoner.” 
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MINISTERIALISTS who fondly hoped that the Marconi mess 
might be finally interred as soon as Mr. Lloyd George had blown 
off steam at the National Liberal Club were destined 
to further disappointment. They had reckoned with- 
out their egregious Postmaster-General, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, who suddenly reappeared on the scene to repeat his 
performance of last year and rush another Marconi Agreement 
through Parliament. People could scarcely believe the evidence 
of their senses when it was announced that in spite of all that 
had happened the Government remained Marconi mad, and 
were resolved coute-que-coute to force the British Empire on one 
pretext or another into the arms of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. The 
first step was to close down the Select Committee so as to stop 
any further revelations of Ministerial improprieties, and to 
prevent any judgment from being passed on the preposterous 
Marconi Agreement of last year, for which no one with a soul to 
call his own has had a word to say. We are apt to forget amid 
other excitements, as Mr. Amery points out in his admirable 
letter to the Times (July 23), that the main purpose for which 
the Committee was originally appointed as laid down in the 
reference was to investigate and report upon the circumstances 
connected with the negotiation and completion of the Marconi 
Agreement, and to express its opinion on that Agreement. As a 
member of that Committee Mr. Amery speaks with peculiar 
authority: “‘ For three months the Committee devoted itself 
almost exclusively to enquiring into the merits of the Agreement, 
and it might have been supposed that, after disposing of the 
interlude of the Ministerial transactions, it would have embodied 
the result of its investigation in a report.” But on July 2—which 
happens to be the day after the Marconi celebration at the National 
Liberal Club—the Postmaster-General appeared before the 
Committee and informed it that he had abandoned the former 
Agreement and was nesotiating a new one, though he did not 
say that this “new” Agreement was a mere modification of the 
old Agreement, and some people think a worse one. 
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AccorprneG to Mr. Amery “ the Committee suddenly decided, by 
the usual Party majority, that no such report was required, 
on the plea apparently, that there was nothing 
left to report on.” To conscientious students 
of the Marconi scandal there is nothing surprising 
either in the action of the Government or in the conduct of the 
Coalition majority in terminating labours which had unwittingly 
proved disastrous and mortifying to Ministers. Every day that 
the Committee continued to sit was fraught with the utmost 
peril to the Asquith Cabinet, as even “the majority ” would 
have been unable to resist the demand that particular bankers and 
brokers’ evidence should be given, while the thought of the Fenner 
books was terrifying. Moreover, as is pointed out elsewhere, 
it was all-important to trump up a colourable pretext for keeping 
Lord Murray at Bogota. It would be interesting to know what 
communications passed between the ex-Chief Whip and his 
former colleagues as to the evidence he could give in support 
of their story and as to the risk of further revelations in cross- 
examination concerning his trusteeship of the Party funds, which 
might conceivably implicate his co-trustee—Mr. Percy Illing- 
worth—in gross ineptitude in that position. Lord Murray’s 
reluctance to return transpired in his communications with the 
Select Committee, but it was understood that his objections had 
been overcome, and it was believed that the Committee would 
not adjourn without hearing him on transactions which affect 
the honour of the Government as well as his own honour. Assum- 
ing he had decided to return he has been unfairly treated by the 
Committee, which could have adjourned, even if it funked fulfilling 
its proper mandate of passing judgment on the Marconi Agreement, 
until some day in the autumn so as to give Lord Murray a chance 
of testifying onoath. If, per contra, the ex-Chief Whip is insuper- 
ably reluctant to tell his story the inference is irresistible that 
there is still something discreditable to conceal. And if rumour is 
to-day more active than ever Ministers have no one to thank but 
themselves. 


Closing the 
Committee 
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To many of us it would appear that the House of Lords has a 
plain duty to perform which brooks no delay. If the House of 
5 iinet tii Commons is the guardian of its own honour 
ue Pantie and the honour of its members—of which the 

lowest conceptions prevail among the controlling 
caucus—surely the House of Lords occupies a similar position 
towards the Peerage. Although of late years the Upper House 
has been recruited by some of the first bounders in the land, the 
overwhelming majority of its members are gentlemen and com- 
petent judges of the proprieties. One of their number, Lord 
Murray, who precipitately retired from the House of Commons 
last year at the cost of a seat to his party under circumstances 
provoking comment, and was forthwith pitched into the House 
of Lords, remains bogged at Bogota. Thanks to political partisans 
on the Marconi Select Committee he has been allowed, encouraged, 
and perhaps instructed to remain there at a time when his presence 
is urgently required in this country to clear up certain transactions 
affecting the public and private honour of public men in which 
both Houses are equally interested. We can quite understand 
that so long as a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
supposed to have the matter in hand the House of Lords should 
have been reluctant to intervene, but now that that Committee 
has been closed by order of the Government inter alia for the 
purpose of preventing these dubious transactions from being 
explained, surely the House of Lords has focus standi. After all 
Lord Murray is a Peer who bolted to Bogota on January 1 of this 
year when rumours concerning Ministerial speculations in Marconi 
shares were about to be tested by the evidence of journalists who 
had already at that date been summoned to appear before the 
Committee. The Master of Elibank, as he then was, was made a 
peer last August, after he knew and the Prime Minister knew that 
knowledge of Ministerial Marconi speculations had leaked out, and 
he explained to Mr. Herbert Samuel that these well-founded 
rumours were responsible for the growing opposition to the 
Marconi contract, before last year’s recess, 
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Aut these circumstances demand investigation, especially the 
conduct of the Prime Minister in making the retiring Chief Whip 
._ @ Peer at such a moment. Then the mystery of 
a © the Party funds is too big a business to be treated 
as a purely domestic affair. Enough Liberal 

dirty linen has been washed in public to entitle us to know the 
whole truth concerning the finance of the Party of Progress. 
Lord Murray was, moreover, a party to the great deception practised 
upon the country last October when the public were led to believe 
that no Minister had speculated in any Marconi shares. Lord 
Murray made no effort to appear before the Select Committee 
subsequently appointed and tell the truth. On the contrary, he 
bolted abroad as the moment approached when there was a risk 
of his being summoned as a witness. He had not only gambled 
in Marconi shares on his private account in conjunction with Sir 
Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George in two different transactions, 
but unknown to his colleagues (so it is said) he invested several 
thousand pounds of Party funds in a Marconi Company, while 
the Marconi Company was negotiating a contract with the Govern- 
ment which would in any event require parliamentary ratification 
which would depend upon the good offices of Lord Murray then 
Chief Whip. If funds are to be invested in companies associated 
with contracting companies and dominated by Government 
contractors on the strength of tips from the contractor, the Party 
system will degenerate into a mere bucket-shop. Comment has 
not unnaturally been provoked by the fact that in his private 
capacity the Master of Elibank bought American Marconis at £2 
on April 17 while the poor old Party had to stump up £3 5s. for 
the same shares twenty-four hours later. The Master was “ in 
the know,” the Party out in the cold. Doubtless the differentia- 
tion of treatment could be satisfactorily explained if the sworn 
testimony of Lord Murray were available. There is this further 
ambiguity. The ordinary public only obtained about 15 per cent. 
of their applications for American Marconis. Did the Liberal 
Party apply for 15,000 shares (costing about £50,000) on April 18, 
1912, to get the 2500 it obtained, or was it privileged as regards 
allotment if not as regards price? In other words, was the Master 
of Elibank given all he asked for because he was Chief Whip of 
the Party, and if so by whom? It makes us more curious than 
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ever to know how the principal Marconi jobber, Mr. Heybourn, 
distributed the block of shares about which he refused to give 
information to the Committee, being, of course, upheld by the 
“majority ” in his refusal. 


Now the point for the House of Lords is this. All the Commoners 
known to be involved in Marconi transactions have appeared and 
told their story to the Committee. The sole 
absentee is a member of the Upper House. Is 
this a credit to the Peerage? Surely the House 
of Lords will not adjourn without taking some action. It might 
usefully appoint a Select Committee to report on the new Marconi 
contract so suspiciously withdrawn from the Commons Com- 
mittee, although it bears a remarkable resemblance to the old one, 
which that Committee was called into existence to report upon. 
There could be no more appropriate tribunal than a Select 
Committee of his Peers to consider the conduct of Lord Murray. 
Should he refuse to return a Commission might be sent 
to bring him home, as the House of Lords is believed to have 
unlimited jurisdiction over its members. The enquiry might 
usefully begin with the Fenner books about which the Coali- 
tion are so jumpy. Altogether a fertile field of investigation 
opens up before the House of Lords, which has an opportunity 
of defeating the policy of the Marconi Party, which, with the 
assistance of the Hush-up Press, hopes to hustle this iniquitous 
Agreement through Parliament to keep Lord Murray abroad 
until che clouds roll by, and to postpone the rest of their 
nefarious operations until the “ Marconi atmosphere ” has been 
dissipated and the country will be once more expected to take our 
demagogues at their own valuation instead of at the knockout- 
price at which they are at present rated. We have no illusions 
as to the influence of the ‘‘ Do-nothings ” in the House of Lords, 
but we trust their obstruction may be overcome by the young, 
energetic, and independent Peers who must surely be growing 
somewhat weary of the helpless position into which a great 
historic House has been allowed to drift by the Mugwumps and 
Mandarins who have mismanaged its affairs. Lord Murray must 
come home at once, and if he won’t come of his own accord the 
House of Lords should send for him. How can the Upper 
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House expect to be of any use in resisting the political projects 
of the Government such as Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment 
and Gerrymandering if it stands by and allows the community to 
be ridden over rough-shod by the Marconi gang. The general 
public are in a chronic state of bewilderment at the supineness 
of the Upper House, whose existence is challenged by its enemies. 
There may be very good reasons for everything they do and leave 
undone in the eyes of parliamentary pundits. Their action and 
inaction are completely unintelligible to the man in the street. 
Universal astonishment is expressed that the Peers have played 
no part whatever in the Marconi controversy, and that astonish- 
ment will develop into disgust if they allow Panama Government 
to be established in this country without even making an articulate 
protest. 


CONSTERNATION is the only word to describe the feeling aroused 
by the Postmaster-General’s announcement that in spite of all 
that has happened he persists in his wireless 
“* partnership ’”’—it is the Company’s word—with 
the Marconi Company and declines even to consider 
any alternative policy, of which the most practical and sensible 
would be the formation of a Government Wireless Department 
to work such Patents as it requires at a price to be fixed by the 
Treasury in accordance with Mr. Lloyd George’s Patents Act. 
Why should this vaunted measure become a dead letter in the 
interests of the Marconi Company? That this Government of 
Nationalisers should promote a world-wide monopoly of wireless 
telegraphy would surprise, if any action of theirs could surprise. 
Our Departments are prepared to undertake everything from the 
management of land to the refining of oil. But they won't 
touch wireless telegraphy with a barge pole. Admiralty and Post 
Office are equally coy. Why this invidious exception in favour 
of the Marconi Company? As the new contract is being fully 
discussed in the House of Commons, which is expected to ratify 
it by the usual Marconi majority, it would be wasting the reader's 
time to discuss it here. It has already been riddled with criticism, 
and so far as we know has no disinterested defender. But even 
if it were ten times better than it is, we should remain insuperably 
opposed for the reason given by Mr. Austen Chamberlain during 


Conster- 
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the Debate initiated by Mr. Walter Guinness on the refusal of 
the Postmaster-General to allow any other Company to tender 
for the erection of the Imperial Wireless Chian. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, speaking with the authority of an ex-Postmaster- 
General, said : 


I say frankly that Ido not like the management of the Marconi Company. I do not 

like what I have heard of it. I do not like what I saw of it—it was a different manage- 
ment then at the time I was Postmaster-General, and, in saying that, I must add that 
I do not mean to reflect for one moment on Mr. Marconi himself. He behaved to me, 
when I was Postmaster-General, with perfect frankness, and gave me, I think with 
fulness, all the information which I asked from him. I was speaking for myself, and I 
say that I do not like the management of that Company. I do not think that it is 
a Company in whose hands we ought to place ourselves unreservedly. 
After what is known and proved no British Government should 
have had any further dealings with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. As the 
Morning Post has pointed out, “‘ When a contractor is discovered 
offering financial favours to Ministers, on representations which 
so good an authority as Sir Albert Spicer has shown not to be in 
accordance with the facts, then it is about time that that con- 
tractor should be visited with the displeasure of the Department 
chiefly concerned. But whatisfound? The contract is negotiated 
with the Managing Director of the Marconi Company, and the 
Company receives more favourable terms than in the original 
contract.” 


Our point is, of course, that no terms offered by the Marconi 
Company should have been accepted by the British Government, 
and that the sinister association continues is only 
capable of one explanation. We do not imagine 
for a moment that the Coalition would go mad in 
order to gratify the diseased vanity of Mr. Herbert Samuel, whose 
amour propre demands the conclusion of any Marconi Contract 
“on strategic grounds.” We incline to the view that the real 
reason, the only reason, for this deplorable transaction, is that 
certain individuals with large financial interests in Marconis are 
in a position to apply pressure to the Government through their 
knowledge or suspicion of incidents dangerous to the political 
existence of important Ministers. The Ministry of mental 
reservations presumably comprises undisclosed gamblers in 
one or other Marconi Company. The Select Committee was 
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indecently dissolved before it had made any pretence of fulfilling 
its mandate, and, as is pointed out elsewhere, without receiving 
any statement from the Prime Minister as to whether other 
Cabinet Ministers or Ministers outside the Cabinet had trod the 
slippery path marked out by the Attorney-General, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Master of Oilybank. On a notorious 
occasion Mr. Lloyd George permitted himself to observe: “ This 
is not business, but blackmail.” We are not so extravagant in 
our language as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but we are 
disposed to the belief that the new Marconi Contract is largely 
inspired by terror of offending Marconi interests which hold the 
Government in the hollow of their hand. Dublin has been one 
of the principal centres of Marconi speculations. Great sums 
have been lost and won by Irish Nationalists according as the 
shares have boomed or slumped. It would not be surprising to 
learn that our “ toe the line ” Ministers in office but not in power 
have received orders from Molly Maguires to negotiate with the 
Marconi Company alone. At any rate, the public awaits some 
plausible explanation of this further plunge into the morass, and 
we hail with satisfaction the declaration of the Unionist Chief 
Whip, Lord Edmund Talbot, that the Marconi question is to 
be thoroughly ventilated throughout the constituencies. We 
trust that arrangements may be made betimes—though for the 
moment the governing consideration of worn-out politicians is 
to get a holiday from their repulsive parliamentary labours 
rendered doubly repulsive by the inauguration of Panama 
government—for an autumn campaign of education to teach 
the country the whole truth about a scandal of which experts 
calculate only ten per cent. has been divulged. 


IT is somewhat remarkable that so far no one has ventured to 
raise the problem of the duty of a Constitutional Sovereign in 
the absence of a Constitution, though it is becoming 

? plain to the plain man that events are so shaping 

ad themselves as to cast as grave responsibility upon 

the King next year as has fallen to the lot of any of his Majesty’s 
predecessors. Is anything gained by ignoring facts which stare 
us in the face? What is the present position and what is the 
outlook? A detested because detestable and despicable gang 
of political adventurers, whose true character at last stands 
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revealed, have momentarily succeeded in capturing the govern- 
ment of the country, which they are transforming into a Single 
Chamber autocracy. In a constitutional sense Great Britain is 
a Costa Rica. Morally we are becoming a Panama. To a vast 
and ever increasing number of his Majesty’s subjects the objects, 
the methods, the persons of these Tammany Hall politicians are 
all equally odious. But they happen to be in possession, and the 
people have no peaceable means of ejecting them. Every time a 
constituency is consulted it registers its hatred of the Coalition 
in no uncertain fashion, in spite of all the dirty tricks practised 
for the purpose of falsifying public opinion. At such a crisis the 
thoughts of serious people automatically turn towards the Throne 
as standing outside and above the strife of party and as being 
the one great Imperial factor in this part of the British Dominions. 
The position of a constitutional King would be difficult enough 
in all conscience, but what of a King whose Constitution has been 
violated and destroyed by the demagogues? The next item on 
their preposterous programme is a civil war in Ireland without a 
General Electionin England. Those are the orders of the Molly 
Maguires, and “‘ toe the line” Asquith has no option but to obey 
them. It is surely not asking too much of the Throne to throw 
on the people the responsibility of this civil war by granting a 
General Election before this impossible measure is placed on the 
Statute Book and the accursed dual system planted in the heart 
of the kingdom. King George and Queen Mary have recently 
had exceptional opportunities of realising the profound and 
abiding attachment of the British people towards the Monarchy. 
Politicians may be interested in discounting these impressive 
demonstrations, but the permanent interests of the nation and 
the Empire demand that they shall be interpreted in the proper 
quarter at their true value. They are eloquent signs of the 
times. Never can the Crown risk becoming the creature of the 
disorganised hypocrisy of detected frauds which bullies, 
humiliates and afflicts this unfortunate community. 


On July 15 Lord Crewe, the titular Leader of the House of 
Lords—one of the most painful speakers of the day—moved 
the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, which 

H . 
a had passed the other House by the usual Marconi 
majority under the usual gag and guillotine. It was a 
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perfunctory performance feebly attempting to minimise the 
resistance of Ulster, which if bona fide—a necessary qualification 
nowadays to all Ministerial utterances—only goes to prove 
the speaker’s colossal ignorance of Ireland. In the next breath 
he declared that Ulster was inspired by mere blind hatred 
of Rome. But blind hatred is more likely to provoke tumult 
than any other sentiment, as we see from what has happened 
in the Near East, not that we would for a moment compare our 
compatriots in Ulster with the barbarians of the Balkans. We 
are only taking Lord Crewe on his own ground. If such blind 
hatred exists on the one side it is probably reciprocated by the 
other, and the case for Home Rule collapses as it rests on the 
theory of the union of hearts. If Home Rule is to bring not peace 
but a sword it has lost its last pretension. Lord Lansdowne 
replied by moving, “‘ That this House declines to proceed with 
the consideration of the Bill until it has been submitted to the 
judgment of the country.” His speech was both moderate and 
convincing, and he thus summarised Ulster’s case : “‘ The grievance 
of Ulster is not merely that you are abandoning her, not merely 
that you are depriving her of a part of her representation, but that 
you are going to place her in subjection to the disloyal majority, 
and that you are going to do that as part of a very thinly veiled 
parliamentary transaction. It is the price of the compact 
which saved your financial policy from defeat.”” The net result 
would be to put Ulster at the mercy of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, who under the Insurance Act were receiving substan- 
tial subsidies from the British Government. Lord Lansdowne 
read an illuminating passage from the organ of the Ancient Order 
repudiating “any pledges the parliamentary party may give.” 


Lorp LANSDOWNE demanded that before the Bill became law 
automatically it should be referred to the electorate either 

by a General Election or a referendum, dilating 
ser a i on the great advantages to be gained by letting 

a Dissolution precede the passage of the Home 
RuleBill. If Ministers wonand were returned with an adequate 
majority they would have sacrificed absolutely nothing, and 
under the Parliament Act their Bill would automatically become 
law. “The Royal Assent will be given without the change of 
a day in the date.” They would enjoy the priceless advantage 
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of knowing that they had not misread the mind of the countrys 
“In the next place we (the Unionists) shall know that the 
country is not with us, and we shall govern ourselves accordingly. 
The noble marquess (Lord Crewe) suggests that Ulster will 
always remain irreconcilable. I have no doubt there are 
many people in Ulster whose deep detestation of Home 
Rule is undying. But you will not have in England or 
Ireland against you that great body of men who at this 
moment feel that they are being tricked and jockeyed under 
this Parliament Act.” The Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords added : 


So far as our position was affected it seems to me that the opposition of Ulster would 
be to some extent affected also. Supposing, again, you go to the country and ivse. 
You will have been saved from the blunder, the most stupendous and colossal blunder 
that any Government has ever committed. The blunder which you will have com- 
mitted is that in one way or another you coerce Ulster and then find out all the time that 
the feeling of the majority of this country is against you. Conceive the feeling that 
would arise in Ulster. Conceive your own position if, after blood had been shed and 
lives lost, you had made a mistake—not only an unpardonable but a futile mistake. 
I do entreat you to take these things into consideration. 


Our only objection to these observations is the use of the word 
‘“‘entreat’’"—which we venture to say with all respect should 
not pass the lips of any Unionist in discussing the policy of a 
“tied” Government. 


THE speaker disposed of the legend that if Home Rule were 
refused there would be a repetition of the Ulster difficulty in 
the south and west of Ireland, and ended by declar- 
ing on behalf of the Opposition : “ But with regard 
to this Bill do not let it be supposed that our 
attitude is merely an attitude of obstruction. If the country 
wants this Bill we are ready to let them have it. We ask you 
to put the question to the test, and we are ready to abide by 
the decision.” The debate was continued by an eloquent old- 
fashioned speech of a non-Marconi Radical, the ex-Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Loreburn, who is a convinced Home Ruler on sentimental 
grounds, after which Lord Londonderry repeatedly challenged 
Lord Morley to say whether the British Army would be employed 
to coerce Ulster, a question which reduced the Government Front 
Bench to a state of pulp. For his own part Lord Londonderry 
was candid in declaring that Home Rule meant civil war in Ulster. 


British 
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““ Even after a General Election? ” asked Lord Morley. To which 
Lord Londonderry replied, “In any circumstances.” After a 
singularly feeble speech from Lord Morley, Lord Curzon wound 
up the debate in impressive fashion. Radicals professed 
to detect some difference between the attitude of the Opposition in 
the event of Home Rule carrying the day at a General Election as 
defined by Lord Lansdowne and by Lord Curzon. British Unionists 
generally feel that we have no right to sell the birth-right of 
Ulster to her enemies merely because our Marconi Ministry might 
flood the country with sufficient falsehoods and false promises 
to snatch a chance majority. At the same time we demand a 
Dissolution. Lord Lansdowne’s amendment was carried by 302 
to 64, 7.e. a majority of about 5 to 1. This is for the second time 
ofasking. Next year, if our Marconi Ministers are still in power, 
the Marconi majority in the House of Commons will return this 
preposterous measure to the House of Lords which would then be 
as impotent as the Putney Parliament even to delay disaster. 
The Bill would go over their heads for the Royal Assent, which, 
in their native disloyalty and contempt for the Crown, the 
Marconi Ministry assume, would be affixed as a matter of course, 
though the great mass of the people refuse to believe, that the 
British Monarchy has been reduced to be a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water to a gang of discredited gamblers. There is a 
latent though widespread belief, founded not on knowledge but 
on faith and loyalty, that in any event there will be an election 
before this crime is consummated. Meanwhile our single duty 
is to express whole-hearted confidence in the cause of Ulster, who 
will save herself by her exertions and England by her example. 
The House of Lords has very wisely postponed “the meanest 
Bill” to despoil the Welsh Church on the initiative of Lord 
Salisbury, while the Gerrymandering Bill to disfranchise without 
redistribution has shared the same fate. 


IN every generation in every country some man stands out as 
the beau ideal of his fellow countrymen. Such a man was Alfred 
Alfred Lyttelton in our day. It would be impossible to 


Lyttelt exaggerate the concern caused by the news that 
or hethed been suddenly taken dl on Jane 90, or the 
relief felt by the announcement that he had rallied, and the hope 
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that his splendid physique and gallant spirit would pull him 
through. Then came the tragedy of his relapse and death— 
a tragedy to his countless friends in every walk of life, though 
it is no tragedy for any man to die in the prime of his life, the 
fulness of his powers, and in the utmost enjoyment of everything 
that makes existence attractive. Alfred Lyttelton was in his way a 
genius whose like we shall not look upon again, and all that is 
left is to treasure the memory of his pervading personality. 
Many who loved him—and to know him was to love him—have 
tried to give some expression to their feelings, and exceptionally 
gifted and sympathetic pens have attained a measure of success, 
but even the truest of tributes are dim and unsatisfying. It 
may be hoped that in time something worthy of the subject may 
be written. He had many gifts, each of which would have carried 
an ordinary man comfortably through life with success and 
distinction, but the greatest of his gifts which sprang from innate 
modesty was a wonderful appreciation of other people and an 
uncontrollable desire to do them a good turn. Unnumbered 
were the services which he rendered throughout a busy life to a 
multitude of people with no conceivable claim upon him. How 
many lame dogs did he not help over the stile at the critical 
moment of their careers. At the same time he was a shrewd 
judge of character, and whenever he suffered fools gladly he 
knew they were fools. His lifelong popularity and his amazing 
athletic prowess tended perhaps to make people underrate other 
qualities. Not only was Alfred Lyttelton essentially an intel- 
lectual man, but he was also a man of real practical ability, 
whose opinion was worth having on almost any question. He 
was probably more consulted on every kind of difficulty than any 
of his contemporaries. He owned to seeing too much of the 
merits of both sides to be a heart-whole politician, but it is a 
delusion to regard him as an amiable mugwump. He was a man 
of strong faith, and on any moral issue in which right and wrong 
seemed to be engaged he was a fine fighter, full of courage and 
resource, while he developed an incisiveness which frequently 
astonished his hearers, as was shown by the last and in some 
respects the best of his speeches in the House of Commons. The 
death of such a man would always have been a loss to the 


public life of any country. It is peculiarly serious at the present 
juncture. 


SAINT SEBASTIAN OF LIMEHOUSE * 


1 HAVE to thank Major Archer-Shee for the opportunity of coming 
here and saying a few plain words on the sudden winding-up of 
the Marconi Committee and on Mr. L:syd George’s speech at the 
National Liberal Club. And Ihave to thank Major Archer-Shee 
in a double sense: for it was his persistent and disinterested 
endeavours to draw public attention to the defects of the Marconi 
contract which first led up to the appointment of the Committee 
of Enquiry, which—in spite of itseli—has been instrumental in 
bringing to light the facts of the Ministerial participation in the 
great Marconi gamble. 

Mr. Lloyd George said at the National Liberal Club the other 
day that his hands were now free—free to shield and free to 
smite. So are mine. There is no one whom I am concerned to 
shield ; in that respect my position is, perhaps, unlike that of 
certain members of the Marconi Committee whose one object 
throughout appeared to me to have been to prevent facts coming 
to light which might prove disagreeable to Ministers and their 
friends and who, after they did come out, did their best to render 
those facts unrecognisable in a report which is truly monumental 
in its ingenious distortion of perspective and in its audacious 
suppression and perversion of the evidence. Well, you know 
that those gentlemen have now, in spite of the protest of the 
Unionist members, summarily shut down the proceedings of the 
Committee. They have decided to present no report on the 
negotiation and completion of the contract, although that was 
the task specifically assigned to them by Parliament. They no 
doubt realised that the incompetence shown by the Post Office 
in those negotiations could not be concealed by any report of 
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theirs, however ingeniously they might have endeavoured to 
gloss it over. They knew, in fact, that the resources of the 
whitewash pail were exhausted, and that after the liberal helping 
given to Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs there would not 
be enough left to furbish up poor Mr. Samuel. They may also 
have feared that if the Committee had taken in hand the question 
of reporting on the contract, the Chairman, Sir A. Spicer, might 
once again have shown a degree of honesty and regard for the 
public interest which would have been highly inconvenient both 
to them and to the Postmaster-General. 

But there is more than that. In closing down the enquiry 
they have refused to make any investigation into the further 
rumours with regard to Ministers’ transactions to which the 
press has been drawing attention. Certain papers have made 
two quite definite statements. One is that a firm of stockbrokers, 
called Solomons, of Austin Friars, did carry on transactions in 
Marconi shares for certain Ministers which have not come before 
the Committee. The other is that the Manager of the National 
Provincial Bank in Victoria Street, Westminster, could also 
throw light on Ministers’ dealings. I know nothing about these 
statements beyond what has appeared in the press. I have not 
the slightest reason for supposing that there is anything in them 
whatever—except possibly the fact that these same papers have 
proved right before. Butif I were a friend of Ministers, surely the 
very first thing I would do would be to summon the persons men- 
tioned, without a day’s delay, and prove in cross-examination that 
these rumours were absolutely without a shadow of foundation. 
Onthe face of it there are only two possible explanations of what 
the Radical majority on the Committee have done in closuring 
the enquiry. One is that they do know something about trans- 
actions which have not yet been made public—just as two of 
them did know for months about the Ministers’ speculations in 
American Marconis. The other is that they do not know any- 
thing; but that, after recent experiences, they have so poor an 
opinion of those who lead their Party that they dare not examine 
any further witnesses for fear some fresh scandal should be 
disclosed. 

There is only one more point I should like to mention with 
regard to the Committee. For a long time past it has been freely 
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rumoured that one member of the Committee, Mr. Handel Booth, 
has himself been concerned in the Marconi gamble. Again I say 
I have no notion whether the rumour has any foundation in fact. 
All I can tell you is this. On the Committee the Unionist 
members and the two Irish members all signed a declaration that 
they had had no interest, direct or indirect, in any Marconi 
company. The Liberal members preferred not to sign. But in 
the House of Commons afterwards most of them have since stated 
that they never have had any such interest. Mr. Booth alone in 
the remarks he made in the House of Commons did not make it clear 
whether he had or had not at any time had a personal interest 
in the Marconi affair. I venture to suggest that it would be very 
much better in the public interest, as well as in his own, that 
Mr. Booth should make a definite, straightforward declaration as 
to whether he has now or has ever had any interest in any Marconi 
Company. 

So much for the Committee. Now I want to deal with Mr. 
Lloyd George. A fortnight ago Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs stood up in the House of Commons and made a sort of 
apology. Up till that moment they had both asserted that what 
they had done was perfectly right and proper, and implied that 
there was no reason why any other Minister or public servant 
should not do the same. But there is a limit to what even the 
Radical Party will stand, at any rate in a single dose, and the 
Falconer Report, though it only carried out with truly spaniel-like 
fidelity the line the two Ministers had taken before the Committee, 
exceeded that limit. The Ministers were told that unless they 
expressed their regret the Government would be in a serious pre- 
dicament. They did express their regret, and the Prime Minister 
said next day that a franker and more manly explanation had never 
been given. I entirely disagree. Those expressions of regret were 
not frank; they were inadequate, disingenuous and insincere. They 
were inadequate because neither Minister expressed the slightest 
recognition of the intrinsic impropriety of what he had done. All 
they professed to regret was that they had been found out, and that 
their harmless and innocent action had been cruelly and vilely 
misrepresented. They were disingenuous because, from first to 
last, the two Ministers refused to recognise that the rumours about 
which they complain so bitterly were the obvious consequence of 
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their own transactions, and that they could have put a stop to 
those rumours at any moment by coming forward and telling the 
truth instead of concealing it by sheer prevarication. And as to 
the insincerity of those expressions of regret, what better proof 
could any one ask for than the speech which Mr. Lloyd George 
made at the National Liberal Club the other day? There was no 
shade even of regret in that speech, which for brazen effrontery, 
unctuous self-exaltation, and impudent scurrility marks the 
high-water mark even to Mr. Lloyd George’s own performances. 
We have had Limehouse before, but this was Limehouse in a new 
key—Limehouse with a whining snuffle of sanctimoniousness and 
with a snarl of impotent exasperation. 

A great part of that speech was devoted to abusing the 
Unionist’ land policy. I will say nothing of that except that it 
came with characteristic indecency after Mr. Lloyd George’s 
appeal for a non-party treatment of this question, and with 
characteristic indifference to the facts. The rest of the speech 
was given over to a description of himself as a martyr, as a Saint 
Sebastian pierced with the arrows of calumny while his hands 
were tied behind him by his respect for the traditions of the 
House of Commons. I admit that, compared with Mr. Lloyd 
George, I am only a new member of the House of Commons. But 
I have yet to learn that there is a tradition of the House of Commons 
which prevents a Minister from telling the truth, and the whole 
truth, to the House. I know of no tradition which compels a 
Minister to frame his speeches or his angry interjections in such a 
way thatthe House of Commonsand the country should believe that 
he has had no dealings of any kind in any Marconi shares, while 
really a minute scrutiny of his words shows that he has been careful 
only to deny having had dealings in English Marconi shares. I know 
of no tradition of the House of Commons which prevents a Minister 
who has important information to give to a House of Commons 
Committee from going and telling the Chairman at once what 
that information is. I also know of no tradition which should 
enjoin it upon him to give that information secretly to two 
members of the Committee for their exclusive use in order that 
they might the better be able to keep witnesses off the track of 
the truth. No, if Mr. Lloyd George suffered for months and 
months through the “dreary dark winter of calumny,” like 
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another Dr. Cook in his zgloo at the North Pole, it was not the 
traditions of the House of Commons for whose sake he suffered. 

But, why should Mr. Lloyd George have been persecuted ? 
He tells us that it is just because he has loved the meek and 
oppressed, because he has striven to lift the poor out of the mire 
and the needy out of the dunghill. Nonsense. When Mr. Lloyd 
George has gone to the dunghill it has not been to lift up the poor, 
but to fill his hands with muck to throw at those who fought for 
England or toiled for England in South Africa, or at any class of 
men against whom a campaign of hatred could be made a paying 
business. Then what is the real reason why Mr. Lloyd George 
has had to undergo what he calls persecution? Let me remind 
you of what he has been found doing. Mr. Lloyd George took 
part last year in a sensational and scandalous Stock Exchange 
gamble. Is that a fitting thing for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for the man to whom the country and the City are to 
look for guidance in matters of finance? And is it seemly that a 
man who has made the speeches which Mr. Lloyd George has made 
against unearned increment should be discovered hungering after 
that unearned increment himself? Let me remind you of what 
Mr. Lloyd George said at Newcastle during his great Budget 
campaign : 

Who is responsible for the scheme of things whereby one man is engaged through 
life in grinding labour to win a bare and precarious subsistence for himself, and another 
man, who does not toil, receives every hour of the day, every hour of the night, whi'e 
he slumbers, more than his poor neighbour receives in a whole year of toil? Where 


did this Table of the Law come from? Whose finger inscribed it? These are the 
questions that will be asked. 


Last year Mr. Lloyd George having paid down nothing in cash 
for 1000 American Marconi shares, saw the value of these shares 
increased by nearly £1500 in thirty-six hours. That was £40 an 
hour, 15s. a minute—whether he was toiling at the business for 
which the country paid him £5000 a year, or whether he slept on 
his bed or played golf at Walton—15s. a minute! Mr. Lloyd 
George, in his speech, described the Tory Party as “ hungry 
humbugs steeped in smugness and self-righteousness.” Where, ! 
ask you, does the cap fit best? And I want to tell you just one 
thing more about this speculation. It was part of a gamble in 
which a handful of clever and unscrupulous market operators 
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made fortunes, while thousands of simple-minded people lost their 
savings. In this deal Mr. Lloyd George was not one of the poor 
pigeons who were plucked: he was in the much pleasanter and 
more profitable partnership of the birds of prey. And if he did 
go and join the pigeons afterwards in his second speculation, and 
came out much less well-feathered than he went in, that only 
shows that his unaided business instinct is as defective as his 
sense of the dignity and repute of his high office. 

But what were the shares in which Mr. Lloyd George gambled ? 
Shares of the American Marconi Company. Now you all know 
that the contract which was being negotiated by the Government 
was not with the American Company, but with the parent British 
Company. But between those companies there was the most 
intimate connection. For practical working purposes their 
stations are calculated to form one system just as much as the two 
ends of a cable or a telephone form one system. The whole recon- 
struction of the American Company was worked by the parent 
company and depended upon its prestige and influence. Above all, 
the shares of all the Marconi Companies fluctuated in such close 
sympathy with each other that in a question of speculation—and 
this emphatically was a mere speculation—there was really no 
difference between speculating in one or in the other. If Ministers 
had no business, as they admit, to speculate in British Marconi 
shares,they had no business to speculatein American Marconishares. 
But even that is not the most serious side of the business. Why 
did they go into this speculation at all? Was it because of some- 
thing they read in the newspapers? Was it because of their study of 
past balance-sheets ? Or their scientific knowledge of the prospects 
of wireless telegraphy ? No, it was because they were given special 
advice and information, which the public could not get, from Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, the man who was making the contract with the 
Government. And they got these shares, not, indeed, directly 
from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, but from Mr. Harry Isaacs who, to their 
knowledge, had got them from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, at a price of 
£2 ata time when you and I could not have got them for less than 
about £3. They derived, in fact, a substantial favour from a 
Government contractor while the contract was still going through. 
They took part in a transaction which the Indian Penal Code and 
our own Prevention of Corruption Act, treats as corruption. 
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What is their defence? That they did it all quite innocently, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, and that it never occurred to 
them that it wasn’t just what everybody expected Ministers of 
the Crown to do every day on the way from their departments 
to the House of Commons. Really, are they not asking us to 
swallow a little too much? Can we forget that Sir Rufus Isaacs 
was once himself a stockbroker and that he made his name at 
the bar by the investigation of company affairs? Did he never 
realise what manner of speculation this American Marconi flota- 
tion was? Did he never imagine that there could be any con- 
nection between the two companies apart from a direct participa- 
tion in dividends? And can we forget that there was a time 
when Mr. Lloyd George set himself up not only as a chastiser of 
unearned increment, but as a stern and inexorable judge of 
Ministerial conduct? Who was it that once, in support ofa wholly 
baseless and malignant campaign against Mr. Chamberlain, so 
vehemently affirmed the rule that Ministers, like Cesar’s wife, 
should be not only virtuous, but above all possible suspicion? I 
fear Ceesar’s wife is suffering from a sad collapse. Of course 
Ministers did not realise all that we realise to-day about this 
transaction. I readily admit that in that case they would not 
have touched it. But I say they must have known that they 
were sailing dangerously near the wind. 

But even supposing that they really were as innocent and 
childlike as they make out. Is their innocence of motive or their 
ignorance a complete and sufficient excuse for their conduct? 
The rule of the public service on this question has always been 
perfectly clear. It is that public servants ought to know what is 
proper and right for them to do; that is what they are paid for. 
How would there be any guarantee for the purity of public life if 
every time a public servant accepted an improper favour or 
indulged in an improper speculation he claimed that his innocence 
of intention put him beyond criticism? What sufficient proof of 
dishonest intention are you ever likely to get? That is not the 
law as Ministers lay it down for others. Let me give you the 
case of Mr. Taylor, which you may have seen referred to in the 
papers. This Mr. Taylor was not a high Minister of State, but a 
very subordinate official in the Post Office. He bought Marconi 
shares, not by the thousand to be paid for when convenient, but 
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just thirty shares, paid for in cash out of his little savings. He 
bought them without consulting any one, and at the market price. 
He had no special information from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs; no 
brother, either of his own or of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs to provide 
him with shares on favourable terms. When he bought he was 
under the impression that the contract was not going through. 
When he knew it was going through and that there was a likeli- 
hood of his being called in to advise on the specifications he sold. 
When the case was afterwards brought before Mr. Samuel there 
was no question as to Mr. Taylor’s innocence of intention. But 
that was no excuse in Mr. Samuel’s eyes. He drily dismissed it 
by saying that but for that his ofience would have been even more 
serious and his retention in the public service impossible. As it 
was, in view of his innocence of motive and of his twenty-four 
years’ of honourable and very efficient service he was only reduced 
in rank and in salary. But why was he punished at all? Be- 
cause, as Mr. Samuel told him, with perfect justice though with 
rather superfluous unction in view of what he knew about his 
colleagues, “in his position he ought to have appreciated 
that such investments were not permissible” and that “ action 
such as his is wholly contrary to the tradition and practice 
of the civil service, and could not fail, if it became usual, 
profoundly to impair public confidence in its integrity.” Yet 
what difference is there between the two transactions? Mr. 
Taylor bought English Marconi shares, it is true, while Ministers 
bought American Marconi shares. Personally, I don’t think the 
difference between them on that score amounts to anything. But 
there is this very material distinction. Mr. Taylor did not receive 
a tip from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. What would have happened to 
him if he had? Is Mr. Samuel going to say that he would not 
have degraded him in that case as long as the shares bought on 
the contractor’s tip were not English Marconi shares? Or will 
he suggest that, on the contrary, he would have given Mr. Taylor 
a lunch at the National Liberal Club ? 

The fact is that Ministers claim one law for themselves and 
lay down a very different law for their subordinates. And yet 
what did Mr. Lloyd George say in 1900? 


Unless these rules are observed by and enforced against officers of State in high 


places you cannot possibly enforce them against subordinate officials. That is one 
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of the principal points I propose to make. When once these rules are broken by any 
person in high position it leads to the complete demoralisation of the whole civil service. 
It is setting a dangerous precedent, 


Out of his own mouth he stands condemned. 

And because we protest against this we are called hungry 
humbugs and malignant persecutors! And now to console him 
for our cruelty and for his sufferings, his friends hold a carouse in 
his honour at the National Liberal Club. What is it that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been feasted and toasted for ? 
It can hardly be for what he has done—I suppose it must be 
because he has not been guilty of actual corruption. Has it come 
to this that Ministers are to be feasted and applauded because 
they have only given a “‘ dangerous precedent,” one calculated to 
lead to the “‘ demoralisation of the civil service,” and have managed 
to refrain from corruption itself? I know what their answer is, that 
the meeting was a protest against the foul campaign of calumny on 
the part of the Tory Press. May I remind you that the charge of 
actual corruption was never made in the Tory Press at all? It 
was made by Socialist and independent Radical journalists, and 
could have been instantly disproved in the Law Courts if Ministers 
had at that time cared to face the unpleasant necessity of dis- 
closing the transactions in which they had participated. The only 
thing any Tory journals suggested was improper speculation in con- 
nection with the Marconi gamble. And that has been proved, not 
indeed in the precise form in which it was suggested, but in a form 
essentially just as improper, and just as dangerous as a precedent. 

Besides who was responsible for the rumours but Ministers 
themselves? It has been said that the rumours existed before 
Ministers carried on their transactions. The Falconer Report has 
made great play with that point—made it the very pivot, in fact, 
of its fantastic version of the story. But there was no definite 
evidence for that except the single statement of Mr. Harry Isaacs, 
who said that he had heard these rumours constantly for months 
before. Do you really think it possible that any man could be se 
wicked as to press his own brother to buy Marconi shares, and s¢ 
give colour and justification to malicious and most damaging 
rumours, of which he had till then been the innocent victim, and not 
say a word to him about those rumours? I say it is incredible. 
I do not believe rumours as to Ministerial gambling in Marconi 
shares existed before the Ministers did gamble in Marconi shares. 


De 
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That the rumours should spread afterwards was almost inevitable. 
There were seven separate transactions involving a total of 
£45,000. There were telephone messages and telegrams passing 
through hundreds of hands. And all in connection with a 
sensational gamble in which thousands lost heavily. What on 
earth could Ministers expect? And if the rumours were em- 
broidered with detail as they passed along, or even if they were 
simplified and the word “‘ American” dropped by some “ foul ” 
or careless lip, what else is that but the natural course of rumours 
when they are not checked by a publication of the real facts which 
gave them birth? I say Ministers knew perfectly well what 
caused the rumours. They could have stopped them at any 
moment by telling the truth. They knew in August that the 
rumours were current, and yet they kept silence. They knew in 
October, and deliberately deceived the House of Commons by 
what I can only describe as gross prevarication. They used words 
which were literally true, but which suggested what was untrue, 
and which they must have known would suggest what was untrue. 
They dodged the House of Commons Committee as long as they 
could. And now that the truth—or at any rate a substantial 
portion of it—has come out, they are attempting to bluff the 
country into believing that while they have done nothing that is 
not wholly admirable and worthy of imitation, they have been 
the victims of a cruel campaign of slander invented by the sheer 
devilish malignity of their political opponents. Really that won’t 
wash. The cruel campaign is largely a figment of their own 
imagination. No serious journal or responsible person has ever 
charged them, or charges them now, with corruption. If they 
are wise they had much better leave that aspect of the matter 
alone, and not attempt to draw either their own attention or that 
of the public away from what they actually did. After all, the 
fact remains that they did speculate improperly, and that they 
did for months mislead the House of Commons and the public. 
Most men, I think, in such circumstances would realise that they 
had made a serious mistake, and would keep quiet. Lord Murray 
wisely chose the seclusion of Bogoté. Mr. Lloyd George prefers 
to crow brazen defiance to the public conscience from his own 
dunghill at the National Liberal Club. We can afford to leave 
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THERE is no greater mistake in politics, as in war—for politics 
after all are a sort of war—than to under-rate the enemy. The 
major catastrophes of history are attributable to this failing, and 
the cause of Clean Government in this country which is now at 
stake, must suffer irremediable disaster unless its advocates 
realise the size and strength of the forces ranged against them, 
whose formidable character should only nerve them to greater 
efforts. That Light will triumph over Darkness there can be no 
shadow of doubt in the mind of any one with any faith in the 
future, or with any lingering vestige of confidence in British 
character. Everything we stand for in the world depends on 
this fight. The victory of the Panama Party—of which the 
present Prime Minister is so worthy a chieftain—would involve 
not only “death, disaster, and damnation” to Liberalism—for 
whose good name Sir Edward Grey once professed keen solicitude 
—but it would mean that Great Britain had definitely and 
deliberately scaled down to the level of the unregenerate com- 
munities of Central America, where professional politicians do not 
profess any higher ideal than that of feathering their own nests. 
One difference between them and a certain type of British dema- 
gogue much in view just now, is that your Central American is 
not a hypocrite. He does not pretend to be in politics for his 
health ; he is avowedly out for loot. He will make what he can, 
when he can, while he can, and then give way to some other 
** patriot ”’ who will do the same. He does not whine when he 
is found out; he has had his innings and is content with the 
results coupled with the prospect of returning to his former 
profitable official haunts. There is always a certain attraction 
about the bold buccaneer. He,may be crude, but our latter-day 
Stigginses, Chadbands, or Pecksnifis, who cultivate charity on a 
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little cocoa at the National Liberal Club, are infinitely more 
repulsive. 

All decent folk are equally disgusted with the recent revela- 
tions concerning his Majesty’s Ministers, and this disgust is 
altogether regardless of party. Indeed, it has given a striking 
fillip to the rising revolt against the whole party system, which 
is spreading through all classes of the community and is not 
unlikely to bear somewhat startling fruit in the near future. His 
Majesty’s Opposition would do well to give heed to the develop- 
ment of public opinion on anti-parliamentary lines, for unless 
they have sufficient grit to rise to the height of their responsibilities 
—which are only second to those of the Government—and to 
seize one or other of the golden opportunities that present them- 
selves, the curses loud and deep against the most infamous 
Coalition of appetites in British history will extend to the whole 
parliamentary regime. ‘“‘ A plague on all your parties,” and 
‘A plague on both your Houses ” might easily become a popular 
wal-cry. 

But let not so-called “‘ Labour ” fondly imagine that it stands 
to gain through the loss of other parties, as no body of politicians 
have accumulated more discredit than the “tame cats” of the 
Coalition, who ostensibly follow the lofty and inspiring guidance 
of that single-minded man of the people, Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald, 
though most of them only ask to be allowed to do the needful 
required to keep Messrs. Asquith and Co. in office. Labour is 
the misuse of opportunities. It had a wonderful chance of showing 
its superiority to the party hacks who say ditto to Mr. Lloyd 
George and the other “ little brothers of the rich,” as present 
Ministers have been wittily christened. The Labour Party was 
represented on the Marconi Select Committee in the person of 
Mr. Parker, M.P. (member for Halifax), the Vice-Chairman of the 
Labour Party. When the various Reports came to be discussed, 
the Labour representative was potential master of the situation. 
He preferred to give up to Party what was meant for mankind, but 
the Party for which he made the sacrifice was not his own Party, 
Labour, but the Radical Party. What do Labour circles outside 
Parliament think of their Vice-Chairman’s performance in associat- 
ing himself with the unspeakable Report of Messrs. Falconer 
and Co., thus giving the countenance of Labour to what Labour 
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was supposed to regard as the worst form of capitalism, viz. 
gambling on the Stock Exchange ? 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to Labour’s responsibility 
at this crisis. Even granting that it was too much to ask the 
Labour Party in Parliament—the bond slave of the Radical 
Plutocracy—to join forces with the Unionist members of the 
Committee in supporting Lord Robert Cecil’s Draft Report (an 
admirable document only erring on the side of moderation, 
because giving Ministerial culprits the benefit of too many doubts), 
which was rejected by eight votes to six—the minority consisting 
of the Unionist members of the Committee, and the majority of 
the five Radical Party hacks, two Nationalists who would vote 
for the devil as long as he “ toed the line,” and Mr. Parker, 
representing Labour. Doubtless it would demand a man of 
unusual independence to vote with the wicked Tories in censur- 
ing “little brothers of the rich,” in the person of Mr. Lloyd 
George. There remained, however, the Draft Report of Sir 
Albert Spicer, the Radical Chairman of the Committee, which, 
after the rejection of Lord Robert Cecil’s Draft, was voted down 
by the same Coalition majority of eight to six, because it contained 
these exceedingly mild strictures on the Ministers who have 
brought all this discredit on the country : 

Nevertheless, in view of all the circumstances detailed in their Report, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs would, in the judgment of your Committee, have been well advised if when 
invited by Mr. Harry Isaacs to acquire these rights (in the American Company) he had 
adhered to the resolution formed by him when Mr. Godfrey Isaacs made a similar 
proposal, and had “ nothing to do with it.” 

Your Committee are further of opinion that, having regard to the relation then in 
fact subsisting between the two Companies and the contractual engagements of the 
English Company in respect of the purchase of the assets of the United Wireless Com- 
pany and other matters, any acquisition by Sir Rufus Isaacs of rights in the proposed 
issue was liable to give rise to some such “‘ misconception ” as Sir Rufus Isaacs himself 


apprehended as a possible consequence of dealings direct with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. 


If, on the occasion of the debate in the House of Commons on October 11, 1912, it 
had occurred to the Ministers whose conduct had been impugned to make a statement 
of the facts as disclosed in the action against Le Matin, such a statement would, in the 
judgment of your Committee, and as subsequent events have proved, have tended to 
avert much misunderstanding and to lessen, in considerable measure, the labours of 
your Committee. 


As already pointed out, the Chairman’s Draft was rejected 
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by the same eight to six as rejected Lord Robert Cecil’s Draft, 
and mirabile dictu among the eight was the representative of 
Labour, who subsequently attached his name to what is known 
as the ‘‘ whitewashing Report ” of the majority, containing this 
unconscionable verdict : 

On the whole matters relating to the conduct of Ministers which have come before 
the Committee the Committee find that all the Ministers concerned have acted through- 


out in the sincere belief that there was nothing in their action which would in any way 
conflict with their duty as Ministers of the Crown. 


It is notorious that the more intelligent Labour men are 
profoundly disgusted with the conduct of their representative on 
the Committee, as calculated to deal a heavy blow at the good 
name of Labour, demonstrating as it does that Labour politicians 
are animated by no higher ideals than inspire Mr. Lloyd George, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs and the Master of Elibank. The weight of the Labour 
Party in Parliament has been thrown in favour of the unlimited 
right of Ministers to speculate on “the tips” of Government con- 
tractors and to secure any unearned increment within their reach, 
though it is tacitly acknowledged to be a mistake on their part 
to be found out. How different would be the reputation of the 
Labour Party had Mr. Parker displayed the modicum of courage 
required to support the Chairman. In that case the numbers 
would have been for Sir Albert Spicer’s Report, seven— 
against seven. The Chairman would naturally have given his 
casting vote in favour of his own Report, which would then have 
been presented to Parliament as “‘ the Report” of the Marconi 
Select Committee, and we should have been spared an addition 
to the many ignominious episodes punctuating this deplorable 
afiair. Special efforts should be made to educate Halifax and 
other constituencies represented by Labour, as well as all con- 
stituencies contested by Labour, as to the record of the Labour 
Party in Parliament on the Marconi scandal and the conduct of 
its Vice-Chairman in ranging himself with the Whitewashers 
of discredited Radical capitalists. 

The attitude of Labour, while disastrous to Labour, only 
emphasises what has been already said as to the nature of the 
fight for the restoration of Clean Government in this country. 
The Panama Party are the men in possession, and though they 
excite universal disgust, their parliamentary position is strong so 
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long as it lasts, resting as it does on a solid basis of cash—£8 a 
week. That capital and determining fact is continually forgotten 
by innocent onlookers who, moved by some particularly flagrant 
outrage, pathetically exclaim: “Surely that is too much even 
for the Radicals—They can’t stomach the performances of 
Falconer and Handel Booth.” On the contrary, they can stomach 
practically anything for £8 a week. But for payment of members 
we should probably have been spared Panama, at any rate in 
its grosser forms. We shall only destroy Panama when Members 
of Parliament cease to be paid, and the House of Commons 
regains some fraction of its former freedom. 

To-day Parliament is in disrepute. No one thinks or speaks 
of it except with contempt. 

Among other hostile factors is the great Trade Union of the 
law—if it be hostile. It would be idle to deny that the prestige 
of the ‘‘ gentlemen of the long robe” has suffered severely in the 
eyes of laymen through the blunder of Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. F. E. Smith in taking those unfortunate briefs in the action 
which Mr. Herbert Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs felt themselves 
constrained to take against Ze Matin amid circumstances still 
shrouded in mystery. No serious explanation has yet been 
vouchsafed to an astonished public of this amazing action. Sir 
Edward Carson has taken refuge in vague generalities describing 
his conduct as being in accordance with the “ highest traditions 
of the Bar,” though what those traditions may be it is impossible 
to ascertain, as the suggestion that every advocate is at the beck 
and call of the first comer—that he is, in fact, like a taxi-driver 
on the rank—may be in accordance with precept, but it is certainly 
not in accordance with practice, as the reader will readily discover 
by seeking the aid of a distinguished K.C. in a case involving 
antagonism to the Big Wigs of the Bar. 

If Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith are justified in 
putting themselves out of action on the dominant political issue 
of the day to please a Government they avowedly abhor—if they 
are entitled to disfranchise their constituencies by abstaining 
from vital divisions, as they did the other day on the vote of 
censure—constituencies will not unnaturally wonder whether 
lawyers make the best candidates and the best members, 
while rank-and-filers will ask themselves whether lawyers are 
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ideal political leaders, seeing that the canons regulating their 
professional conduct are liable to paralyse their political action. 
Sir Edward Carson has enjoyed to an exceptional degree the 
ardent admiration of every Unionist worth his salt for many 
years. It has often been his lot to be a “live man” among 
political deadheads. How came he to walk into a palpable 
trap and to devote his unrivalled talents to saving Ministers 
bent on plunging his country into civil war, while tying his own 
tongue throughout the whole Marconi controversy. One cannot 
imagine any zealous Unionist touching any Ministerial business 
with a pair of tongs. 

We are surely entitled to know whether Sir Edward Carson 
was the victim of a dirty trick such as one would expect 
almost any member of the Asquith Government to play on a 
political opponent. Proceedings were obviously taken against 
Le Matin in order that Ministers might break the disagreeable 
fact to the public that they had not told the whole truth about 
their Marconi speculations on that fateful Friday last October. 
Had they wished to go into Court simply to clear their characters 
of crude charges of corruption, they could have done so in 
August 1912 when, as we know from their sworn evidence before 
the Select Committee, Mr. Herbert Samuel wrote and informed 
Sir Rufus Isaacs that he was ready to sue the Hye Witness, and 
was even prepared to interrupt his holiday for that purpose. 
The Attorney-General thought the matter sufficiently serious to 
consult the Prime Minister, though most unfortunately his letter 
has been “‘ mislaid ’’ —a remissness generally deplored as it would 
illuminate yet another problem, namely, the frankness with 
which Sir Rufus Isaacs laid the facts before his chief. Mr. 
Asquith’s reply to the lost letter was read to the Select Committee 
by Sir Rufus Isaacs. On the face of it it contained as bad 
advice as one eminent lawyer has ever given to another. 

Writing on August 15, 1912, to “‘ My dear Rufus,” the Prime 
Minister adduced the following reason for ignoring this “‘ scurrilous 
rubbish.” ‘‘ I suspect that the Eye Witness has a very meagre 
circulation. I notice only one page of advertisements, and that 
occupied entirely by Belloc’s publishers. A prosecution might 
Secure notoriety and might bring in subscribers.” But in justice 
to Mr. Asquith it must be remembered that at that time Ministers, 
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no doubt, believed that they could successfully hush up their 
Marconi transactions. 

The Prime Minister was already aware when he discouraged 
proceedings against theHye Witness that his colleagues had hadon e 
American “ flutter,” and for aught we know to the contrary he 
may also have been aware of further Ministerial “ flutters” in other 
Marconi Companies which still remain undisclosed, though we are 
not without hope that some of them may ultimately attain 
daylight. Mr. Asquith scented danger in any libel action against 
any newspaper in connection with Marconi matters, because his 
colleagues—the plaintifis—ran the risk of being asked in cross- 
examination, such questions as the following: “So I may 
take it from you, Sir Rufus Isaacs, that you have never held 
any shares in any Marconi Company?” ‘That would certainly 
have been the first question in the event of his proceeding 
against the National Review, which treated the Marconi 
Companies as all one, and called particular attention to the 
American Company before the debate and denials of last October. 
I can see no appreciable difference between speculating in the 
American Company and speculating in the British Company, as 
the fortunes of parent and offspring are so intimately bound up 
with one another. Then there was the valuable tip from a 
Government contractor which damns the transaction, whatever 
the speculation. 

Ministerial speeches in October demonstrated the anxiety of 
Ministers to conceal their “ investment.” Both Mr. Samuel 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs made elaborate statements carefully 
framed to deceive the public—in which they were temporarily 
successful—while Mr. Lloyd George’s onslaught on Mr. Lansbury 
need only be described as in every respect worthy of its author. 
They counted upon the aid of a carefully packed Committee to 
escape detection, and the odds were considerably in their 
favour.. Little wonder that in August they were not pre- 
pared to face the music. They could not foresee the chapter 
of accidents which ultimately compelled them to proceed against 
a paper—with probably a smaller English circulation than the 
Eye Witness, and without English advertisements to speak of— 
and to make confidences to Le Matin which had been withheld 
from the House of Commons and from the Chairman of the 
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Select Committee, though Messrs. Falconer and Booth—worthy 
agents of the Isaacses and the Georges—had been “tipped the 
wink ’’ as a measure of precaution, so that they might be able to 
keep journalists off dangerous ground, while with luck they might 
even succeed in sparing Ministers the perilous ordeal of testifying 
on oath. According to the accepted creed, it is an act of “‘ good 
faith’ to deceive Parliament and the public. Perjury remains 
a dangerous amusement. Hence the premature closure of the 
Marconi Committee. 

When Sir Edward Carson received his brief for the plaintiffs 
in the action against Ze Matin did it contain any reference to 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’ American speculation? Sir Edward Carson’s 
friends stoutly maintain that this tit-bit was not in the original in- 
structions. Ex hypothesi he was“ let in” by the Attorney-General, 
who may, according to the “ highest traditions of the Bar,” have 
had the call upon the services of the ex-Attorney-General in 
tho libel action. But the American transactions were entirely 
foreign to the lbel in Le Matin case. If they were set forth 
in the original brief, Sir Edward Carson would surely have 
realised that he was being inveigled outside his duties as counsel 
in order to relieve Ministers of the very painful duty of confessing 
that they had deceived the public. To outsiders it is amazing 
that Sir Edward Carson should ever have been asked to undertake 
this task, and stupefying that he should have consented to do so. 

If the American transaction was set forth in the original brief, 
Sir Edward Carson would surely have returned it, as he would 
have ‘‘ spotted ” that he was being employed to get a Government 
he abhors out of the worst mess they have yet been in. The 
“ highest traditions of the Bar ”’ ean scarcely override every other 
public duty. If, on the other hand, there was nothing about the 
American gamble in the original brief, and it was only sprung 
upon him afterwards that he was to be the conduit pipe of the 
punters to the public, the Ulster leader should surely have flung 
back the case in the faces of those who insulted him by retaining 
him. One insult provoked another in the shape of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s approval of Sir Edward Carson’s conduct in champion- 
ing the Marconi Ministers. The Matin mystery requires ‘“ clean- 
ing up,” to borrow the expressive phrase of Lord Murray of 
Oilybank. We are told that the Government are indecently 
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awaiting the moment of Lord Alverstone’s retirement from 
the Lord Chief Justiceship in order further to scandalise the 
community by appointing Sir Rufus Isaacs in his stead. We 
are therefore entitled to scrutinise the conduct of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, apart from what we know already, eg. his economy 
of truth last autumn and his subsequent intrigue with Messrs. 
Falconer and Booth, which hardly indicate him as a heaven-born 
Lord Chief Justice. 

In fairness to the great Trade Union of the law, it must be 
acknowledged that although absurd articles may have appeared 
in one of the Trade Union journals, while Sir Edward Clarke has 
given his blessing to Sir Rufus Isaacs, and hungry Radical lawyers 
have licked his boots in the hope of securing coveted posts 
—there is little enthusiasm in the profession, so far as the 
public are aware, and though we hear of round robins on his 
behalf, such documents have not yet materialised. It may 
be devoutly hoped that the Bar will abstain from stultifying 
itself. The notion that his Majesty’s judges will resign en masse 
unless Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’s brother succeeds Lord Alverstone 
may be dismissed as a fairy tale. Unionist lawyers showed no 
backwardness during the recent Marconi debate, and did much 
to save their profession from the imputation that its standard of 
honour is lower than that of other people. Mr. George Cave 
took the initiative on behalf of Clean Government in an admirable 
speech, and there was no lack of earnestness or force in the 
utterances of other practising barristers, and apart from the 
unfortunate absence of Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith, 
the Bar had no reason to regret the attitude of its representatives. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s lickspittles were exclusively confined to their 
proper place—the Coalition Benches. 

And what of the Press? Where stand newspapers at this 
parting of the ways? Speaking generally they have cut a 
pitiable figure, with conspicuous and honourable exceptions. 
Should Panama carry the day it would be largely due to the 
cowardly connivance of those “ responsible” Unionist organs 


over which Cabinet Ministers wax so enthusiastic. To be praised 
by the demagogues of the National Liberal Club is about the 
limit. When the National Review is eulogised by such people in 
such places we shall put up the shutters, 
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It is necessary to say a word about so-called Unionist{organs 
which apparently live with a twofold object, namely, to keep 
the Panama Party in power and to “ queer the pitch”’ for the 
Opposition. People are saying hard things about the Press just 
now—it is scarcely surprising that the public should put the 
worst construction on inexplicable conduct. The Marconi 
question from the outset was essentially a subject on which 
the public required education if only because the facts were 
infinitely complicated. It arouses universal interest and touches 
vital interests. Why have our “responsibles” shirked a 
plain duty? It is surely not from any prejudice against sen- 
sationalism, because the Press becomes more American every 
day. Able editors positively revel in the sordid details of 
a Society will case or breach of promise, provided the damages 
are enormous, or a turf libel if the witnesses are sufficiently 
distinguished, while the interstices are filled up with every variety 
of lurid crime and appalling catastrophe. But that most 
fascinating of all puzzles, “'The Great Marconi Mystery,’ has 
been tabooed from the outset. People are talking glibly of a 
“bought ” Press. But the Press is too rich to be bought. It is 
largely in the hands of millionaires and multi-millionaires whom 
it would be impossible for any one to begin buying. Amour 
propre has doubtless had a good deal to do with its failure. The 
“responsibles ’ were wrong from the outset. The Marconi 
scandal was voted “‘a mare’s nest ”’—beneath the notice of the 
Mandarins of the Fourth Estate. It was “ lunacy ” to imagine 
that astute lawyers like Sir Rufus Isaacs or sharp solicitors like 
Mr. Lloyd George could have been such fools as to gamble in 
Marconi shares, or alternatively had they gambled they had 
assuredly covered up their tracks and would never be exposed. 
It was poor “ copy” and being committed to this view—when 
things began to happen, showing that our Fleet Street pundits 
had misjudged the punters—the editors were almost as angry 
as Ministers themselves at being found out, and took a leaf out 
of the Coalition book minimising the whole transaction. In 
whitewashing the “‘ investors” they were excusing themselves. 

But obviously this is not an exhaustive explanation of the 
criminal tenderness shown by professed Unionist papers towards 
the Government in general, and the punters in particular. The 
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Asquith Ca inet have, so to speak, very powerful friends at Court, 
who make ‘i tlicir business to prevent the publication of anything 
detrimental to part'cular Ministers. In the first place, it must 
be remembered, in order to unravel the enigma, that while 
the Radical press is exclusively in the hands of Radicals—whether 
proprietors, editors, writers or reporters—animated by the 
single idea of promoting the interests of their Party by fair means 
or foul (any working journalist who refuses to “ toe the line” 
being sent about his business), Unionist organs are largely con- 
trolled by men without any political opinions whatsoever. Their 
Unionism is so half-hearted as to be negligible. They might, 
indeed, be more accurately described as demi-semi-Radicals, and 
they are careful to keep one foot in the Radical camp, They 
have been assiduously courted by Ministers, who enjoy 
nothing better than “ pulling the leg” of an “ Opposition” 
journal. Compromising friendships are formed of which the 
entire benefit accrues to politicians who go from bad to worse, 
secure in the knowledge that they are safe from attack at the 
hands of their “friends” over the way. The net result 
is that however outrageously members of the present Cabinet 
may behave—and they are likely to be known in history as 
“The Limit ’—they can not only rely on the disciplined enthu- 
siasm of Coalition organs, but they equally command the approval, 
or if the worst comes to the worst they can secure the silence, of 
several Unionist journals. 

Thus we have a Churchill press, a Lloyd George press and an 
Isaacs press, on what we are pleased to call ‘‘our side.” If Mr. 
Churchill suddenly announced that he had arranged to make 
a birthday present of the British Navy to the German Emperor, 
not only would he be lauded sky high by the Little Navyites on his 
own side, but quasi Unionist papers would go so far as they 
dared in applauding his “ statesman-like stroke,” and if that 
were made impossible by the protests of their readers they would 
boycott the episode. Mr. Lloyd George is no less fortunate; if 
to-morrow it transpired—we need scarcely say that we are taking 
a purely hypothetical case—that he had given false testimony 
before the Marconi Select Committee when he stated that his 
American Marconi shares cost £2 instead of £1, his simple-minded 
admirers on the Unionist press would instantly discover some 
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palpitating event at the other end of the world which would 
absorb all their space. Should Sir Rufus Isaacs become Lord 
Chief Justice, an appointment which it must be recognised would 
be in every way worthy of the present Prime Minister and the 
Lord Chancellor, he could count upon a cordial welcome from 
another organ of the Hush-up press; while even Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs can command “ a good press ” at a pinch, 

And yet, inspite of all this powerful backing, what a pitiable 
debacle it is! The Hush-ups have sustained bitter humiliation 
—aimost as bitter as Ministers themselves, and they are in an 
equally bad temper. Recent events have revealed the gratifying 
fact that the British public do not take their opinions from ham- 
strung newspapers. ‘‘ The greatest circulation in the world” 
is compatible with a minimum of political influence. 

The plight of the Hush-ups would be pathetic if it were not 
so comic; and after all they deserve little sympathy, as their 
humiliation is home-made. It is probably too late for them 
to retrace their steps and reconsider their position, which will 
go from bad to worse, as they are in the same boatas Ministers, 
who are in a mortal funk because they never know as they go to 
bed at night what the morrow may bring forth. Every month 
sees them more deeply embedded in the Marconi morass. Every 
question asked in Parliament increases their discomfiture and 
discredit. Hush-up tactics have been a ghastly failure, and the 
longer they are persisted in the greater the danger, as the greater 
the shock caused by subsequent revelations. No serious student 
of the affair imagines for a moment that we are anywhere 
near the bottom of the well where truth resides. The only 
effect of the closing down of the Marconi Select Committee, in 
a vain attempt to suppress other transactions and the abject 
capitulation of the Cabinet to the Company, is to stimulate 
curiosity as to the gigantic skeletons overcrowding the Ministerial 
cupboard. 

What a far cry to that happy distant Friday in October 
when the historic gamble in truth took place, and Ministers, 
choking with emotion and spurious indignation, convinced an 
artless Assembly that there could be no viler or more wicked 
suggestion than that any member of the Asquith Government 
had speculated in any Marconi share, Only a few days before 
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the Debate special attention had been called to the shameless 
American gamble in an article in the National Review, referred 
to in Ministerial speeches showing that it was in the Ministerial 
mind. The speakers were meticulously careful—save Mr. Lloyd 
George, who went his wonted mucker—in constructing their 
denials which were confined to “ this’’ Company, though they 
were naturally interpreted by Parliament, the Press, and-the public 
as covering the group of intimately associated Marconi Companies. 
Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, has recently confessed that he 
knew at the time of these declarations of his colleagues’ first 
Marconi speculation. Was he likewise aware that the Party 
funds had been “ invested” by the Chief Whip and Patronage 
Secretary to the tune of nearly £10,000 in the same Marconi 
company? If ignorant of that particular gamble the Prime 
Minister was none the less a party to the great gamble in truth, 
because he acquiesced in speeches calculated as they were intended 
to‘deceive. For this reason he will remain for all time tarred 
with the Marconi brush, and efforts to distinguish between his 
guilt and that of his colleagues are futile. His responsibility 
is all the greater, because he holds the greater position, and 
is the chief custodian of the honour of the British Government 
for the time being, and of what used to be those lofty tradi- 
tions of our public life which were supposed to mark us off 
from less fortunate communities, but which the Panama Party 
have buried for all time. 

As memory is short it is worth recalling, in the light of our 
present knowledge and of the action of the House of Commons 
in acquitting the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of acting in anything but “ good faith,” the actual 
text of these immortal utterances which are regarded by the 
House of Commons, and still more by the National Liberal Club, 
as noble specimens of Parliamentary Candour and Democratic 
Sincerity. As the reader will observe, they have a pregnant 
bearing upon the present situation. Taken in conjunction with 
the eloquent silence in which Mr. Asquith now takes refuge, 
the field is open to unlimited speculation in every sense of 
that word. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs was the first Minister to speak in the Debate, 
He was at some pains to refute something which had been said 
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about him in the October number of the National Review on 
another branch of the Marconi problem, studiously ignoring the 
description of the American Marconi gamble as “a South Sea 
Bubble mania on a small scale.” To-day he and his champions 
have the effrontery to pretend that his attention had never been 
called by his “‘ traducers”” to American Marconis. Few people 
enjoy the luxury of framing their own indictments as was the 
case with the Attorney-General on this occasion, and he thus 
disposed of the “ charge” made against him : 


Let me go to the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some 

member of the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of 
the Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there 
was a contract in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the 
announcement of the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then 
14s. or 15s. and eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was 
made—thereupon, and in consequence of the information which some member of the 
Government had got, bought shares in this Company at a low price, in order to sell 
them at the higher price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, 
on behalf of myself, that that is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, when 
the shares were 14s. or £9, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that 
Company. I am not only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I 
know, of both my right hon. friend the Postmaster-General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, in some way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought 
into this matter. 
His hearers were profoundly impressed by the “ sincerity ” of 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’ disclaimer, though some readers of his speech 
remained unconvinced. Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster- 
General, who be it never forgotten was aware when he spoke of 
his colleagues’ gamble in American Marconis, was comprehensive 
enough to please anybody—far too comprehensive, as events 
turned out. 


I confess that, after reading for months past allegations, insinuations, attacks, 
accusations of maladministration and favouritism, and even worse, it is to me a profound 
relief now to be able to stand at this table in the light of day, and give an answer to 
these assertions. I should like, in the first instance, to confirm, in unqualified terms, 
what has been said on his own behalf by my right hon. and learned friend the Attorney- 
General (Sir Rufus Isaacs), and I can do it not only on my behalf, but on that of every 
member of the Cabinet. I say that these stories that members of the Cabinet, knowing 
the contract was in contemplation, and feeling that possibly the prices of shares might 
rise themselves, directly or indirectly, bought any of those shares, or took any interest 
in this Company through any other party whatever, have not one syllable of truth in 
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them. Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny 
profit from the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling 
can carry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen 
to such wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as these. This Committee (i.e. the 
Marconi Committee) which will be appointed will enquire into every aspect of this question, 
and members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of 
the House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will come wnder 
the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in any quarter 
[my italics]. 


Mr. Lloyd George, as we all know, went one better than his 
colleagues, and unsophisticated persons might imagine, unless 
the House of Commons had set the seal of its approval on his 
conduct by formally declaring that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acted in ‘‘ good faith,” that he went over the border-line. Mr. 
George Lansbury, then Socialist Member for Bow and Bromley, 
referred to current rumours concerning Ministerial Marconi 
speculations, adding, ‘‘ I hope there will be no kind of shrinking 
on the Committee with regard to this matter.” A wonderfully 
prophetic remark. This was like a red rag to a bull to the 
injured innocent at the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, who 
shouted “I hope, too, there will be no shrinking on the part 
of those who make the allegations.” (I am quoting the Official 
Report.) ‘“‘ Mr. Lanspury. ‘ The irritation expressed on the 
Treasury Bench this afternoon when people are making speeches 
is, I think, not a very nice sign at all.’”’ It was the very worst 
sign and we now know the cause of it. ‘‘ ‘ lam entitled to say what 
other hon. members have said without interruption, that there 
have been very grave rumours all over the City, that people have 
made money out of this business who ought not to have made 
money out of it. Iam entitled to say that without interruption.’ 
Mr. Lloyd George made a remark which was inaudible.* Mk. 
LansBury. ‘I do not think you are. I never mentioned the 
right hon. gentleman. Why he should be so eager to rise in his 
place and speak as he has done I do not know.’ ” 

Mr. Lloyd George had very good reason for jumping about 
like a cat on hot bricks. 


* Mr. Amery, a very competent arithmetician, calculates in the admirable address 
printed on a previous page, that at one time Mr. Lloyd George was making money out 
of Marconis at the rate of 15s, a minute, 
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Mr. Luoyp Grorer. The hon. member said something about the Government, 
and he has talked about “rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If 
the hon. gentleman has any charge to make against the Government as a whole or 
against individual members of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason 


why the Government wanted a frank discussion before going to Committeewas because 
we wanted to bring here these rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passed 
from one foul lip to another behind the backs of the House. 

In the course of another interjection St. Sebastian of Limehouse 
stated: ‘‘ I came here this afternoon because I had heard what 
was said outside. I have waited carefully, and not a single 
member on the other side of the House, or anybody else who has 
taken part in this Debate, has ever hinted at anything. The 
only member who has hinted completely dissociated himself 
from the rumours. The hon. member (Mr. Lansbury) is the 
first one who has said so: I demand that his charge shall be 
formulated.”” At that moment Mr. Lloyd George, or rather his 
broker, held a substantial number of Marconi shares which the 
‘investor’ had not paid for, while his friend Sir Rufus Isaacs 
was also carrying on his behalf a further instalment for which 
there had never been any question of payment. Nevertheless 
these disclaimers are solemnly pronounced by Parliament to have 
been made in “‘ good faith.” 

If this is ancient history, it has a painful bearing on contem- 
porary events and should prepare the public for further dis- 
closures. Closely as the reader may have followed the tortuous 
utterances of the master of mental reservation at the head of 
the Government, he is possibly unaware of the fact that Mr. 
Asquith, after allowing Mr. Samuel to repudiate last October 
on behalf of the entire Cabinet any suggestion of Marconi specu- 
lations, to-day bluntly declines to make any declaration of dis- 
interestedness on behalf of a single member of his own Government, 
including himself. He has even refused to make any enquiries 
as to possible Marconi speculations by his colleagues—ex hypothesi 
he is afraid to do so. The Postmaster-General’s declaration has 
admittedly gone by the board and the Whitewashers have carried 
the day and established the Ministerial Right to Speculate ix 
Marconi shares as part of the Coalition creed. All that we have 
to guide us as to the relations of the Cabinet with the Marconi 
Companies are the various statements on oath of the only 
four Ministers who appeared before the Selec Committee, 
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namely Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
and Mr. Churchill. 

Although Mr. Samuel’s ineptitude, conceit, cowardice, and 
duplicity last October make him as responsible as any man for 
the moral collapse of British Liberalism, he is not believed to have 
personally gambled in Marconi shares during the negotiation of 
the Contract, and his statement on oath to that effect may be 
unreservedly accepted. Sir Rufus Isaacs was equally clear before 
the Committee that apart from the transactions disclosed—which 
it must, however, be said in passing have not been completely 
elucidated—he had never participated in any Marconi specula- 
tion, and as he spoke on oath his statement may be equally 
accepted. Mr. Lloyd George welcomed the opportunity of making 
a similar announcement which I should not take the responsibility 
of questioning, though it becomes necessary to point out that 
in his over-eagerness the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
another blunder on a matter of fact which was only discovered 
through an accident. He was asked by Mr. George Faber, 
after he had specifically declared that he had had no Marconi 
transactions whatsoever except those already known: “ With 
the exception of Sir Rufus Isaacs and Lord Murray—we know 
they had shares in the American Company—of your own know- 
ledge could you extend that (7.e. the disclaimer) to the other 
members of the Government?” Observe Mr. Lloyd George’s 
answer spoken on oath: “ Certainly I would. I have no hesitation 
in doing it. But at the same time tt 1s not for me to answer, though 
I am certain of it, and absolutely certain of it—perfectly certain.” 

The sequel discounted the value of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s ‘Certainly.’ Two months afterwards it was 
established before the Committee that Lord Murray, then 
Master of Elibank, had had yet another substantial transaction 
in American Marconi shares in his capacity as trustee of 
the Party funds. Here was another extraordinary episode. 
On April 17, 1912, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Chief 
Whip of the Party were engaged with Sir Rufus Isaacs in a 
common venture in American Marconis, which as privileged 
beings “‘ in the know,” they (Mr. George and the Master of Elibank) 
were able to buy at £2 without the irritating formality of paying 
for them. Much has been made of the intimacy of these three 
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friends, who were living under the same roof at this time, and 
everybody knows that the Master of EKhbank is a man of con- 
spicuous frankness, besides being one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of the Liberal Party, universally trusted by every one 
from Mr. Asquith downwards. 

Great, therefore, was the astonishment at the subsequent 
disclosure through the Fenner bankruptcy, and thanks to the 
determination of the Globe and the Daily Express, that on April 18, 
only twenty-four hours after he had bought American Marconis 
in conjunction with Mr. Lloyd George for £2, the Chief Whip 
as trustee of the Liberal Party funds had bought 2500 American 
Marconis at £3 5s., while later on he bought another block of 
500 American Marconis on the same account. We have not had 
the advantage of hearing the sworn testimony of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George on this startlmg development, 
but a paragraph appeared in the Radical Press categorically 
stating that both these Ministers were as surprised as the rest 
of the world to hear of their friend’s further “ flutter.” 

We are likely to hear more about it as questions must arise re- 
quiring answer, and if Lord Murray has any regard for his reputation 
he will abandon the comfortable seclusion of Bogota at the earliest 
possible moment and return to this country in order to try and 
put himself right with the public. I am only concerned at the 
moment with the investment of Party funds in Marconi shares 
as showing how completely in the dark even most intimate friends 
in the present Government are of each other’s affairs. The latest 
if not the last revelation may be regarded as cancelling Mr. Lloyd 
George’e optimistic asseveration that he was “‘ absolutely certain ” 
that there were no further Ministerial speculations in any Marconi 
shares. 

Mr. Churchill, as we know, worked himself up into a towering 
passion when he appeared before the Committee on April 28 
to dispose of unfounded rumours connecting his name with 
Marconi speculations, and incidentally he completely shattered 
the defence laboriously reared on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs, namely that it was an innocent, irrelevant, 
if not a positively virtuous act to have bought Marconi shares, 
provided they were not British shares. Mr. Churchill framed his 
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like the disclaimers of his colleagues, as covering the members 
of his family, and therefore it finally disposes of the City rumour 
that a Churchill has made a fortune out of Marconis, which prob- 
ably ;accounts for the groundless assertions concerning Mr. 
Winston Churchill. The verba ipsissima are worth reproducing 
as showing at that date how the First Lord of the Admiralty 
regarded the imputation of having speculated in Marconi shares— 
a somewhat striking contrast to his attitude at the National Liberal 
Club when doing homage to the illustrious “‘ investors.” 


I[Mr. Churchill] am grieved beyond words that a Committee of my fellow members 
of the House of Commons should have thought it right to lend their sanction to the 
putting of such a question to me. Having said so much, I will proceed to answer 
your question. I have never at any time in any circumstances, directly or indirectly, 
had any investment or any interest of any kind, however vaguely it may be described, 
in Marconi telegraphic shares or any other shares of that description in this or any 
other country of the inhabited globe—never. And if anybody at any time has said 
so, that person is a liar and a slanderer. 


That is what we have been reduced to since October. Then 
it was “ Perish the odious suggestion that any Minister might 
have speculated in any Marconi share!” In the interval only 
these four Ministers have made sworn disclaimers before the 
Select Committee which has been suddenly and arbitrarily closed 
by a strictly partisan vote, doubtless on the suggestion of the 
Government, without completing the purpose for which it was 
appointed. The inference is as irresistible as it is scandalous. 
In the first place, Messrs. Falconer, Booth and Co. have failed to 
fulfil their expressed intention of declaring on oath that no member 
of the Select Committee had had any dealings in Marconi shares. 
Secondly, they dare not await the evidence of Lord Murray of 
Oilybank, who remains skulking at Bogoté because ex hypothesi 
his story might put an even worse construction on Ministerial 
transactions than they bear at present. Lord Murray can make 
any statement in his place in Parliament with impunity—he can 
safely repeat the October precedent of his colleagues. Thirdly, 
the Select Committee dare not continue sitting lest they should 
be forced into further investigation of the Fenner books, which 
damn the whole Party by showing that it was pecuniarily 
interested in the prosperity of a Marconi Company during the 
negotiations and prior to the ratification of the contract with the 
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Marconi Company by Parliament. The Fenner books probably 
contain other perilous Party secrets. Nor dare Messrs. Falconer 
& Co. follow up the further clues to which attention was persistently 
called by the Daily Express, which has hit the right nail on the 
head with sufficient frequency to suggest that it had good reason 
for urging that particular brokers and bankers should be invited 
to give evidence concerning possible operations by some of Cxesar’s 
other wives. So long as the Select Committee remained sitting 
there was a place where yet other Ministers might be haled and 
compelled to disclose on oath the truth concerning their Marconi 
speculations or Marconi speculations in which they were indirectly 
interested. The existence of the Government demanded that it 
should be suppressed. 

Pace the Westminster Gazette, which in common parlance is 
“* asking for it,” no one except a salaried member of the Radical 
Party will ever again believe any statement not made on oath 
by any Minister in Parliament or elsewhere who has any interest 
in misleading the public—unless it be corroborated by reliable 
testimony. That is one conspicuous lesson of this sinister affair. 
After the cowardly deceptions practised in complete security 
upon an innocent, unsuspecting public by his own colleagues, 
and after the tricks they subsequently resorted to in order in 
the first place to conceal and subsequently to minimise the facts, 
the very least that Mr. Asquith should have done to save the 
fragment of good name remaining to the Panama Party was 
to hold a private Enquiry among Ministers outside as well 
as inside the Cabinet with a view to ascertain whether any of 
them had had any interest whatsoever in any Marconi shares 
during the period of the negotiation between the Marconi Com- 
pany and the Government, and, what is equally important, 
whether any of them had given “ tips ” founded on official know- 
ledge to relations or friends which could be turned into money 
by the latter either for themselves or as trustees for the tipsters. 
Afterwards Mr. Asquith should have gone before the Select 
Committee and given the results of his investigationson oath. His 
failure to do so, coupled with the shutting up of the Committee 
so as toclear the way for another Marconi Agreement scarcely less 
preposterous than the last one, convinces us of what we have long 
suspected, namely that other Ministers besides the confessed 
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culprits have something to conceal in connection with Marconi 
matters. Fortunes have probably been made by the favoured few 
in the know at the expense of the ignorant many. With all 
their advantages of superior knowledge and with so many Marconi 
Companies to choose from, it is incredible that every Ministerial 
speculator should have lost money, which is in some mysterious 
way represented as an act of virtue saving the honour of the 
** investors ’”’ who have already disclosed themselves. 

It is not for nothing that Ministers are known as “ the little 
brothers of the rich.” Happily their doom is sealed. 


L. J. MaxseE. 


THE FUTURE OF TURKEY IN ASIA 


Tue Balkan War has raised a new crop of questions in Europe, 
which will occupy the anxious attention of diplomacy for a long 
time to come, and may permanently affect the balance of power. 
It does not yet seem to be fully perceived that the war must also 
inevitably produce a series of new issues in the Middle East, while 
it will further modify a number of old issues in that region. Unless 
the Turks are bent upon national suicide, one of the first results 
of their further exclusion from Europe will be an effort to con- 
solidate and strengthen their incomparable position in Asia 
Minor. They are not yet freed from the embarrassments caused 
by their treatment of subject races, and now that—despite 
their sudden march on Adrianople—they are setting their faces 
eastward once more the Armenian question may be expected 
to grow more acute. Their primary need in Asia Minor is 
better communications, and consequently the Baghdad Railway 
project is once more being pushed forward. They will have to 
make up their minds about their future policy in Arabia, and 
either abandon pretensions which they have not the strength to 
enforce or waste their impaired resources in futile efforts to 
extend their sway over the peninsula. They must also come to 
some arrangement with Great Britain about their questionable 
position near the head of the Persian Gulf, and stop the foolish 
actions which have produced constant bickering during the last 
decade. If they really want to turn barren wastes into a land of 
smiling plenty—a thing the Turks have never done yet—they will 
take in hand Sir William Willcocks’ great schemes for the revival 
of the ancient irrigation system of Chaldea, which might be made 
one of the greatest granaries in the world, as it was in olden times. 
Then the Turks have to settle their frontier dispute with Persia, 
which has dragged on for more than half a century. But Persia 
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presents a largely separate phase of the Middle Eastern question. 
Its plight only touches the outcome of the Balkan War, because 
the expected increase of Turkish activity in Asia Minor will lead 
Turkish politicians to take a closer interest in developments 
beyond their Asiatic frontier. The Persian muddle is primarily 
an affair which concerns Great Britain and Russia. If, as seems 
possible, the course of events in Persia during the next few years 
brings Great Britain and Russia nearer to each other and nearer 
to Turkish territory, a whole vista of new and, on the whole, 
unwelcome changes in the Middle East will assuredly be opened 
up. The purpose of these notes is to examine briefly the various 
issues named. 

That Turkey still has a splendid heritage in Asia Minor is 
beyond question. Her military strength has always been chiefly 
drawn from her Asiatic provinces, where the bulk of the true 
Turkish population dwells. Her financial position is dismal, but 
now she is freed from the constant drain involved by Macedonia 
it is not beyond amelioration. Under wise and prudent control, 
and with the help of irrigation engineers in Anatolia and Chaldea, 
Asiatic Turkey could become one of the richest countries in the 
world. The progress it has made even during a long period of 
misrule is remarkable. It is a progress which has been wrought, 
not by the Turks, but in spite of them. Whether after their 
miserable failure in Europe they will recover wisdom—if they 
ever possessed it—in the ancient home of their race remains to 
be seen. One may contemplate the outlook without much hope, 
but certainly not with despair. The Turkish Government has 
much to do in Asia Minor before it fulfils the expectations of those 
who still wish it well. The Armenian problem, of which more 
anon, is not the only complication which confronts it. The Kurds 
are a constant source of anxiety, Syria is restive and inclined to 
clamour for autonomy, and the Arab population along the lower 
Tigris and Euphrates is always in a state of chronic but half- 
timorous revolt. All these difficulties might be overcome by just 
and humane treatment of the subject races; but while the cult of 
political assassination continues to engross the attention of 
Stamboul it is useless to expect administrative sanity in Asia 
Minor. Two things may with some confidence be predicted about 
the future of the remnant of the Turkish Empire. The first is 
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that the vague dreams of German colonisation in Asiatic Turkey, 
which attracted enthusiasts in Berlin a few years ago, have not 
now—and probably never had—the slightest prospect of being 
realised. Germany’s “ mission ” in Asia Minor resolves itself into 
the furnishing of capital and the initiation of economic enterprises. 
British capital and energy have found a similar outlet in South 
America and in Mexico, but we have not dignified our business 
undertakings in these regions with the designation of a ‘‘ mission.” 
The second conclusion is that the scheme recently propounded for 
placing large areas in Turkey’s Asiatic provinces under foreign 
tutelage will never be accepted at Constantinople, and cannot 
safely be enforced by external pressure. The Turks undoubtedly 
mean to follow their own bent in the vestiges of their possessions. 
If their policy involves them in final ruin, they will bow to the 
will of Allah. Their success or failure depends upon their appre- 
ciation of the saying, disregarded in modern Turkey, that “‘ God 
helps those who help themselves.” 

It has been already pointed out that if Turkey is to regenerate 
herself in Asia Minor she must have better communications. Her 
initial requirement is a trunk railway traversing her dominions 
from end to end. The principle of the Baghdad Railway has 
never been seriously questioned in this country. What has been 
objected to is the attempt to involve Great Britain in the scheme, 
and the efforts made to shape it in a form which would violate our 
paramount position in the Persian Gulf. The critics of the 
project have always said: ‘‘ If German financiers and Turkish 
politicians want to build a railway in Asiatic Turkey upon Turkish 
territory, in Heaven’s name let them do it.” The idea that 
Great Britain has opposed the scheme is pure imagination, as I 
have repeatedly shown in the pages of this Review. The 
reappearance of Great Britain as a factor in the Baghdad Railway 
question is due to two causes, which are only indirectly connected 
with the welfare of the scheme. One is that British consent is 
required to certain financial arrangements with Turkey. The 
other is that Great Britain is compelled to assure herself that the 
railway does not impinge upon definite British interests at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. 

The negotiations with Great Britain regarding the Baghdad 
Railway were re-opened before the Balkan War. The parties to 
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the negotiations were Turkey and Great Britain. Germany re- 
mained in the background, but controlled the strings. It would 
be giving the Turkish Government credit far too much prescience 
to say that it began negotiating afresh because it was eager to 
press forward the construction of the Baghdad Railway. Its 
anxiety began and ended with its desire to secure British assent 
to a further increase in the Turkish customs dues, ostensibly 
intended, among other things, to provide funds for the service of 
the railway scheme. In 1907 we agreed to the raising of the 
customs dues from 8 per cent. to 11 per cent., largely in order to 
furnish money for the requirements of Macedonia. We are now 
invited to sanction a further increase to 15 per cent., and it may 
be gathered from the statements of Sir Edward Grey that we have 
tentatively promised our approval. The scheme for the final 
sections of the Baghdad Railway has undergone various modifi- 
cations during the last twelve months. Last year we were told 
that the Baghdad Railway Company had “ renounced ”’ its right 
to construct the section from Baghdad to the sea, receiving by 
way of compensation access to the important Mediterranean port 
of Alexandretta. The right thus “ renounced ” purported to pass 
into the hands of a somewhat shadowy Turkish company, which 
was in turn to transfer its concession to a new company in which 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Turkey, and possibly Russia 
were to participate. This curious project has now disappeared, 
and apparently we are back at a position wherein the original 
Baghdad Railway Company is to complete the line. Germany 
has thus done uncommonly well out of the fluctuating negotiations. 
She has got all she ever held, and has found her way to Alexan- 
dretta as well. It is characteristic of Berlin methods that we are 
now told that Germany never really “‘ renounced” her rights 
over the last section at all. If that is the case, certain official 
statements in the House of Commons last year were singularly 
careless, and must have been made without sufficient enquiry. 
Great Britain has, however, tentatively reached certain bases 
of agreement with Turkey which, if they are confirmed, will 
remove the chief objections to the Baghdad Railway scheme 
which have from time to time been advanced in this Review. 
She has begun by intimating that while she does not oppose the 
construction of the ne, she does not wish to involve herself in 
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participation in the work. In other words, she does not intend 
to acquire a proprietary interest in the line, direct or indirect. 
That is not precisely a point of agreement with Turkey, but it is 
a preliminary announcement of vital importance, which concedes 
the policy so often advocated in these pages. Great Britain seeks, 
however, to be represented on the railway board by two directors, 
whose principal task will be to attempt to safeguard British 
interests, particularly in the matter of rates for the conveyance 
of merchandise. The two important points of agreement with 
Turkey are that the terminus of the line is to be at the port of 
Basra, and that the practical independence of Koweit, the real 
key of the Persian Gulf, is to be assured. If these conditions are 
assented to by all concerned, the Baghdad Railway question need 
no longer cloud international relationships, for all the safeguards 
Great Britain appears to require will have been duly provided. 
The whole question of the object of the Baghdad Railway 
turns upon the choice of terminus. If its object is innocent and 
economic, it will stop at Basra; if its purpose is political and 
veiled, it will seek to run to Koweit. I have so often, here and 
elsewhere, explained the bearings of this question that the facts 
need not again be repeated in detail. Basra is the natural port 
of Mesopotamia, and is approached by a broad waterway which, 
with certain improvements, will be superior to the approach to 
Hamburg. It is already a thriving centre of commerce, and has 
been so for centuries. No projector of a trunk line through 
Asiatic Turkey would dream of choosing any other terminus if 
his scheme was based on business principles. So long as the 
German promoters sought to carry their line across an arid desert 
to Koweit, we were bound to regard their intentions with profound 
suspicion, and to oppose it to the utmost. A railway to Koweit 
might mean at any time the upsetting of British paramountcy in 
the Persian Gulf, and it would in any case introduce a disturbing 
factor which we were compelled to deprecate. If, as is now 
understood, the Baghdad Railway Company agrees to stop at 
Basra, and not to attempt an extension to Koweit save with 
British consent—which should never be given—then the scheme 
can go forward without opposition from London. ‘The coincident 
arrangement with Turkey regarding Koweit is in the nature of a 
compromise. Great Britain proposes to recognise the suzerainty 
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of Turkey over Koweit, and Turkey will engage to respect 
Koweit’s autonomy, will not interfere with the internal affairs of 
the Sheikh and his subjects, and will recognise the special con- 
ventions concluded between the Sheikh and the British Govern- 
ment. I have never believed in the validity of Turkish claims to 
suzerainty over Koweit, and do not now believe that they could 
bear examination ; but the dispute is obscure and ancient—Lord 
Lansdowne once inadvertently embarrassed the British case—and 
the compromise leaves us in a solid position at Koweit. The 
Sheikh cannot alienate any portion of his territory without 
British consent, and there are other undertakings which give us 
all we require. 

The Baghdad Railway question, then, is on a path which 
points to an ultimate settlement upon lines which do not at present 
appear likely to impair British interests. Through all the 
dramatic events in the Balkans the negotiations have quietly 
continued, though little is heard about them. They continue 
because Turkey wants more money from her customs, and that 
is a need which remains insistent though Ministries fall and Grand 
Viziers are assassinated. The construction of the line steadily 
goes on, even while the peasants of the countryside are drafted 
off to the battlefield. Sooner or later, as Mr. Balfour once said, 
the railway is going to be made. When it is completed it will 
have a great effect upon the future of the Middle East. The 
British domination of the Persian Gulf will never be quite the 
same thereafter, trade will find new channels, the Gulf will become 
an ocean highway, and Turkey, if she does not collapse meanwhile, 
may play a part in the affairs of the Middle East which absence 
of rapid communications at present renders impossible. 

Before that day arrives we are likely to see very disturbing 
occurrences in Asia Minor. For years past Europe has been 
looking with anxiety at Macedonia. It may be predicted with 
some confidence that the time is near at hand when the Powers 
will be turning with even greater apprehension towards Armenia. 
To the popular imagination, the Armenians seem to be a race 
leading a precarious existence punctuated by massacres. They 
are something more than that. The more intellectual among the 
Armenians are awake and eager. They long for the betterment 
of their position, and are aggrieved that the Turkish Revolution, 
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which promised so hopefully, has brought them no alleviation, of 
their woes. The Government at Stamboul gives them no efficient 
protection against the depredations and cruelties of the Kurds. 
It has made repeated pledges which it was unable to fulfil, doubt- 
less because it was immersed in troubles elsewhere. Meanwhile 
the Armenians feel that they can wait no longer. They are being 
tempted to look for help in directions other than the Golden 
Horn. They have plucked up enough spirit to declare that they 
will not continue to submit to intermittent butchering. If 
Turkey will not save them from the Kurds, other nations may ; 
but they are shrewd enough to feel still that their plight may be 
a choice between whips and scorpions, and many of them would 
probably prefer to remain under the Turkish flag if they can do 
so in reasonable security. Ardent spirits among them dream of 
Armenian independence, but there will be no independence for 
intermingled subject races in Asia Minor. The Armenians are too 
scattered for such hopes, and nowhere do they preponderate. 
The chances are that their destinies will be decided by others. In 
the Middle East the Armenian que tion is the problem to watch 
just now. It may be heard of with startling insistence very soon, 
and in ways which may not bode well for the future of Turkey. 
The position of Turkey in Arabia is another issue of which 
very little is heard, though it is full of potentialities, and had 
more to do with the drama fought out on the plains of Thrace 
than is generally realised. Had not Turkey wasted much strength 
in long and unsuccessful efforts to quell the rebellions in Yemen 
and Asir, she might have made a better showing in the days of 
her great trial. The Turks have never done mighty deeds in 
Arabia. When the great Wahabi movement in Central Arabia 
threatened them a century ago, they had to turn to Egypt for 
help to suppress it. They have never really conquered Yemen, 
and only their fears for the safety of the Holy Places can have led 
them recently into dangerous adventures in the uplands of Asir. 
The central factor in the vague politics of Arabia in the last 
decade has been the reappearance of the Wahabi dynasty of the 
Bin Sauds. Their renewed rise is one of the hidden romances of 
modern times. Forty men, headed by the principal surviving 
member of the house, captured the city of Riadh less than ten 
years ago. Then followed fierce fighting with the rival and 
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usurping family of the Bin Rashids. It is a story of moonlight 
battles, of raids by clouds of horsemen, of conflicts between 
warriors in chain armour, of days decided, like Crecy, by the 
prowess of marksmen with bows and arrows. It has led, within 
the last few weeks, to the astonishing sequel of the expulsion of 
the Turks from Eastern Arabia. 

Bin Saud has for some years now been master of Central 
Arabia. He is on good terms with Mubarak of Koweit, who 
formerly protected him and set him on his feet. He has long 
dreamed of extending his rule to the Arabian shores of the Persian 
Gulf. The small and ragged garrisons of Turks in El Hasa did 
not daunt him, but he was restrained, quaintly enough, by 
nervous fears of the Turkish power at sea. He had no ships, and 
was afraid that the mouldy old corvettes which fly the Crescent 
flag in the Persian Gulf might bring an army with the Vali of 
Baghdad at its head to join issue with him in Arabia. The 
memory of Midhat Pasha’s enterprising cruise of annexation in the 
seventies was still a potent deterrent. The news of Lule Burgas 
fired his courage, and in Muy last he swooped down upon the 
province of E] Hasa and expelled the small groups of dispirited 
Turkish soldiers which were left. A few Turks were killed, but 
the majority of the troops were taken away on a British steamer. 
Bin Saud is now lord of the Gulf shores from the confines of 
Koweit territory at Musalamiyah Bay to the beginning of the 
Pirate Coast. He is likely to remain so. Turkey has already 
consented to abandon her claims to the peninsula of El Katar, 
which were never admitted by Great Britain. She is not able to 
disturb Bin Saud in El Hasa just yet, and perhaps may never do 
so. The Turkish “ possessions” in Eastern Arabia were com- 
paratively modern and were never effectively held. Outside one 
or two oases and small harbours no Turk was safe. The best 
policy for Turkey now is to establish friendly relations with the 
Wahabi chieftain. He was on respectful terms with the Sultan 
a few years ago, and would doubtless be not unwilling to resume 
intercourse if skilfully approached. It may be added that, so far 
as is known, he has no hostile feeling towards Great Britain, and 
would be glad of more definite recognition from us. One can 
never contemplate Arabian affairs without feeling that the barren 
shores of the peninsula may still hold fresh surprises for the world 
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without. Such a meteoric outpouring as the rise of Islam is not 
likely to be repeated, but Arabia is a land of strange possibilities. 
The skill and valour with which Bin Saud has made himself ruler 
of the greater part of Arabia in the last ten years is a most striking 
episode, and it has gone almost unwatched, because few people 
know or care anything about Arabia. If Bin Saud tries to seize 
Mecca and Medina, as his ancestors did, his prowess will soon 
become famous. There are no visible signs that he cherishes any 
such intention at present, but his success, as well as the persistence 
of the Yemen revolt, suggest that Turkey will be well advised if 
she confines her activities in Arabia within their present limits. 

As we pass from Turkey into Persia, the problems of Ottoman 
rule still pursue us. The boundaries of Turkey and Persia are 
imperfectly defined, and when the roving Kurds who are Turkish 
subjects are not harrying the Armenians they cross into Persian 
territory and bully the people of the Shah. The Turco-Persian 
frontier dispute is more than fifty years old. British delegates 
long ago drew suggested lines of demarcation, but their proposals 
are forgotten outside the Foreign Office. Last month, at the 
instance of Great Britain, Turkey agreed to the appointment of a 
new Turco-Persian Boundary Commission, upon which the two 
countries directly concerned, as well as Great Britain and Russia, 
will be represented. One can only hope that the dispute will be 
adjusted before another fifty years have passed. In view of the 
proposed British line from the head of the Persian Gulf through 
Persian territory, a settlement of the strife on the Turco-Persian 
frontier has become an object of some importance for Great 
Britain. 

Persia herself shows no sign of improvement. Of all the 
problems of the Middle East, that of Persia is the most complex 
and the most hopeless. No one can read the Persian Blue Book 
recently issued by the Foreign Office without feeling that there is 
little chance of Persia working out her own salvation from within. 
Yet if she cannot do so, the death of Persian independence must 
be within a measurable distance, although it is an independence 
merely compounded of anarchy and weak misrule. Sir Edward 
Grey has striven hard to stave off the evil day of British inter- 
vention in the south. He has done so, doubtless, because he 
realises that the dangers of going in will ultimately be even greater 
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than the danger of staying out. Great Britain has every reason 
to regard with the utmost dismay the prospect that she may have 
to take Southern Persia in hand. Our military position in India 
does not warrant such an extensive adventure. We have too 
many responsibilities upon our hands already. But we have to 
face the possibility that if we do not enter Southern Persia others 
will, and should such a position arise there can be little doubt 
what the answer of any British Government will be. The 
experiment of the Swedish Gendarmerie in the south is being 
watched with patience, but without much hope. Persia as an 
independent nation is almost dead already. Her rulers have no 
strength, her mountains and plains are swept by hordes of preda- 
tory? banditti, her few cities wait a deliverer. Not Russian 
aggression, not British acquiescence, but the numb incompetence 
of the Persians themselves is hastening the doom of the Persian 
monarchy. 

The outlook in the Middle East contains few gleams of bright- 
ness. The Baghdad Railway should spell progress, but the 
menace of the Armenian problem may at any moment thrust it 
into the background once more. Arabia is striking out for 
herself. If Persia had virility enough to do likewise British 
statesmen‘might' be easier in their minds. 


Lovat FRASER. 
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Waritine in May 1792 to Lord Sheffield, Mr. Edward Gibbon, 
then ‘‘ of Lausanne,” appears to have been unusually exercised 
by the absence of certain information he had been expecting from 
London. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1788—which 
only reached him in his Swiss retirement long after date—had 
appeared “ a very curious and civil account of the Gibbon family ” ; 
and he desired to correspond with the writer, whose personality 
was disguised by the initials ‘‘ N.S.”—standing possibly for “‘ no 
signature.” To this end, he had, in the previous February, 
addressed a courteous communication to the proprietor of the 
magazine; but up to the time of his letter to Lord Sheffield had 
received no reply. He therefore begged his friend to “ call upon 
Mr. John Nichols, bookseller and printer, at Cicero’s Head, Red- 
Lion-passage, Fleet-street, and ask him whether he did not, 
about the beginning of March, receive a very polite letter from 
Mr. Gibbon of Lausanne?” adding, though not as part of the 
message, “* To which, either as a man of business or a civil Gentle- 
man, he should have returned an answer.” Lord Sheffield cannot 
have acted very promptly on this commission, for it is renewed 
three months later, and repeated to Gibbon’s publisher, Cadell. 
However, by October, Nichols had apparently shown signs of 
animation; and all was well “in the best of possible worlds.” 
The writer of the article eventually turned out to be that eccentric 
baronet and genealogist, Egerton Brydges, whose grandmother 
was a Gibbon, and who, many years later, published a letter which 
the historian addressed to him on the subject.* 

But Brydges never saw his new-found relative; for Gibbon, 
shortly after his return to England, died at his lodgings 
in St. James’s Street; and in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
* Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart., 1834, i, 225, 
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for January 1794, Nichols, then managing that periodical, forthwith 
printed the “ very polite letter” mentioned above. Itis notable, in 
addition to its main purpose, for two things: one being Gibbon’s 
magniloquent characterisation of Nichols as “‘ the last, or one 
of the last, of the learned Printers;”’ the other, its suggestion 
that the interesting literary, historical and miscellaneous papers 
dispersed through “‘ Mr. Urban’s” pages should be detached 
from their ephemeral context, classified carefully, and re-issued 
as a separate publication of moderate size.* Something of this 
Nichols had already done for the Memoirs of his master, Bowyer ; 
something more he did in expanding that work into the invaluable 
Interary Anecdotes and Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, 
These compilations, it is not too much to say, are as indispensable 
to students of the period they embrace as the D.N.B. or Notes 
and Queries would now be to any one engaged on the history of 
the last century. How far Nichols was encouraged in his enter- 
prise by Gibbon’s hint, upon which he did not act directly, must 
be matter of conjecture. But in his several capacities of Printer, 
Antiquary, Editor and Writer, he was long a prominent per- 
sonality; and, backed by the commendation of the author of 
the Decline and Fall—even if one does not rate that certificate 
as highly as the author of Vanity Fair rated it -—may fairly 
claim to deserve some passing record. 

Like Laureate Whitehead, Nichols was the son of a baker. 
He was born on the 2nd of February in the eventful ’45, at Isling- 
tun, then a pleasant village detached from London, where there 
were still green lanes and lingering traces of woodland, and where, 
from Elizabeth’s old hunting lodge of Canonbury Tower, the 
amateur of altitudes could (as per advertisement) enjoy a “ Pros- 
pect into five Counties” at once. His school days were spent 
in the local academy of John Shield, whose earliest scholar was 
William Hawes, later the founder of the Royal Humane Society, 
but more memorable to letters as the Strand apothecary who 
ministered to Goldsmith in his last illness. For eight years 


* John Walker’s Selection of Curious Articles from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1814, 
4 vols., partly complies with this proposal. In our day the exhaustive Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library, edited by Sir Laurence Gomme (1883-1906), covers wider ground. 

t “To have your name mentioned by Gibbon is like having it written on the dome 
of St. Peter’s.” (Thackeray's English Humourisis, 1858, p. 275.) 
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Nichols was his instructor’s favourite pupil ; and he was at first 
intended for the Navy. But the death, im 1751, of Lieutenant 
Wilmot of the Bellona, a connection from whom much was expected, 
put an end to this project ; and in 1757 the boy was apprenticed 
to William Bowyer, the younger, a well-known printer in Dockwell 
Court, Whitefriars. Bowyer, who had been educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was a man of superior attainments, 
and seems to have very thoroughly carried out his obligations as 
a master, since, in addition to educating his apprentice as a 
typographer, he is said to have given him a very fair classical 
training. And Nichols had, besides, literary proclivities of his 
own, which, contrary to all precedent, his employer encouraged. 
He scribbled verse for popular anthologies; sang the praises of 
his native Islington; and contributed youthful essays to the 
Westminster Jowrnal under the style of “‘ The Cobbler of Alsatia.” 
What caused writers at this date to masquerade so frequently 
as “Cobblers” is not now apparent;* but for the locality 
chosen, there was ample justification. Bowyer’s premises in 
Dockwell, or Dogwell Court, were situated in the very heart of 
that former ‘‘ debtors’ sanctuary and thieves’ paradise,” the 
 Alsatia ” of Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. We have it moreover 
on Nichols’s own authority that his master’s printing-office had 
actually been the ‘“‘ George Tavern” of Shadwell’s Square of 
Alsatia ; and consequently the favoured rendezvous of its “ Sol- 
dadoes and Fooladoes ”—its Scrapealls and Cheatlys and Captain 
Hackums.} But with William of Orange the unblessed privileges 
of the place had passed away; and under the third George but 
little of “‘ bombard-phrase,” buff-belts, and rusty rapiers could 
have haunted the patient compositors at Whitefriars, blinking 
curiously over the crabbed texts of Buxtorf and Hedericus. 
The chief event of these early days, as regards Nichols, was a 
fruitless mission to Cambridge, on his employer’s behalf, to secure 
the University printing—an office which that learned body, no 
doubt wisely, elected to retain in its own hands. But his want of 
success did not diminish his favour with Bowyer; and, young 


* Robert Lloyd wrote in the St. James’s Magazine in 1763 as “ The Cobbler of 
Tissington ” ; Colman, as “ The Cobbler of Cripplegate.” 

t It is now “part of the establishment” of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew and Co, 
(London Past and Present, by H. B, Wheatley, 1891, iii, 504,) 
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as he was, Nichols was rapidly acquiring a reputation for ability. 
Already he was a freeman of London, and a Liveryman of the 
Company of Stationers; and in 1764, when he was twenty, 
Bowyer took him formally into partnership. Three years later 
they moved from Dockwell Court, where Bowyer had been born 
and had lived for nearly sixty-seven years, to Gibbon’s Red Lion- 
passage, on the north side of Fleet Street, a little to the east of 
Fetter Lane. Over the lintel they erected a bust of Cicero, 
bearing, in reference to Johann Fust’s early editions of Tully’s 
Offices, the inscription—“ M. T. Cicero, a quo primordia preli.” 
By this time, however, Bowyer had grown old and infirm. 
But the unwearied “ Architectus Verborum”—as he styled 
himself professionally—persisted, almost to the end, in correcting 
personally the Greek texts he printed ; and his last effort was a 
fresh edition of a work which he had always admired, Bentley’s 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, duly equipped and aug- 
mented by marginalia collected from Warburton, Lowth, Clarke, 
and others. This was published in 1777. In the same year, 
Bowyer died ; and was buried at Low Leyton im Essex. Nichols, 
one of his executors, at this date two-and-thirty, came into part 
of his personal estate, and succeeded to the business. He was 
a widower ; but wassoonto marry again. He had also adventured 
seriously in letters. One of his earliest enterprises was the 
annotating with Bowyer in 1774 of two Essays on the Origin of 
Printing ; and he had himself edited some supplementary volumes 
of Swift, besides being responsible for an edition of the miscella- 
neous writings in verse and prose of William King, that jovial 
and jocular judge of the Irish High Court of Admiralty who 
figures in Johnson’s Lives (between Duke and Sprat!) as the 
author of an Horatian Art of Cookery. In both these efforts 
Nichols had been materially assisted by Isaac Reed, the Staples- 
Inn solicitor, one of those enigmatical personages who would help 
any one, but “rather stand in the pillory than put his name to 
a book.” What, however, must be regarded as Nichols’ true 
beginning was the Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer, a pamphlet 
of fifty-two pages which, in 1778, was circulated privately among 
a few of his master’s old friends. With this in reality originated 
the long series of biographical, bibliographical and anecdotical 
publications mainly associated with his name, and for which his 
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labours are still in request. In spite of Gibbon’s laudation, he 
was scarcely, like Bowyer, a scholar. “‘ He never (he himself 
tells us) affected to possess any superior share of erudition, or 
to be profoundly versed in the learned languages; content, if 
in plain and intelligible terms, either in conversation or in writing, 
he could contribute his quota of information or entertainment.” * 
To this modest estimate should be added that he was untiring 
in curiosity, and indefatigable in the assembling of material of 
all sorts. He had, moreover, the invaluable faculty of attracting 
into his archeological and antiquarian projects a number of 
amateurs and learned volunteers of the Reed type whose activities 
kept him continually supplied with relays of gratuitous informa- 
tion. 

One of the first results of the welcome accorded to the Bowyer 
sketch of 1778 was a sixpenny pamphlet, issued in 1781, under 
the title Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth; and a 
Catalogue of his Works chronologically arranged ; with occasional 
Remarks. Hogarth had died as far back as 1764; but nothing of 
any critical importance had been written about him until, in 
October 1780, Horace Walpole at last issued his long-withheld 
fourth volume of the Anecdotes of Painting, in which he gave 
some account of the artist, as well as a list of his engravings, 
based chiefly on the Strawberry Hill collection. Walpole’s book 
had the effect of creating what would now be called a “ boom” 
in Hogarth prints; and Nichols—who had contemplated some 
brief mention of Hogarth in the extended biography of Bowyer 
which he had then at press—seized the opportunity of turning his 
rough notes into a separate work, in which task he was largely 
helped by Reed and others. Foremost of these latter was that 
peculiarly captious critic, George Steevens, the Shakespeare 
commentator, who was also a Hogarth collector ; and who, from 
a unique copy of Nichols’s pamphlet, which is preserved at the 
British Museum, seems to have aided his associate by insidiously 
interpolating, among other things, some exceedingly “ severe 
reflections’ on his Twickenham rival. These, however, were 
fortunately modified before publication; and, in a subsequent 
issue of the Anecdotes of Painting, Walpole frankly acknowledged 
that Nichols’s researches were much more accurate”and satis- 

* Literary Anecdotes, ete., 1812, vi. 630. 
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factory than his own, and that they omitted nothing “ a Collector 
would wish to know; either with regard to the history of 
the Painter himself, or to the circumstances, different editions, 
and variations of his Prints.” He added, as in duty bound, 
that he had completed his list of Hogarth’s works from 
Nichols. 

This utterance belongs to 1786; and, before that date, Nichols 
had expanded his slender tract of 1781 into a thick three-shilling 
book, which by 1785 * had grown to more than five hundred pages. 
Twenty years later (1808-10), and some time after Steevens’s death, 
this had increased once more to two portly quarto volumes, 
entitled at large: The Genuine Works of William Hogarth; dlus- 
trated with Biographical Anecdotes, a Chronological Catalogue, and 
a Commentary, by John Nichols and the late George Steevens. 
To these, in 1817, was added a third; and the three volumes 
constitute the mine from which modern biographical accounts of 
Hogarth have mainly been quarried. Recent research has rectified 
minor errors of fact ; and fuller knowledge has come to recognise, 
not too soon, a side of the artist’s genius, which his contemporaries, 
hoodwinked by the clamorous picture-dealers and connoisseurs, 
were content to ignore, namely—his extraordinary merits as 
a painter; but it is nevertheless from Nichols and Steevens 
that we derive most of our general information respecting him. 
And it is clear that a large proportion of this information is 
directly attributable to Steevens, who, whenever he could restrain 
his ingrained tendency to malevolent aspersion—a tendency 
favoured by his ambush of anonymity j—was without doubt 
a highly-instructed interpreter of the “‘ graphic representations ” 
which Charles Lamb rightly ranked, for their “ teeming, fruitful, 

* The writer possesses the actual copy of the intermediate, or second edition of 
1782 prepared by Nichols for the edition of 1785. At the beginning is pasted a slip 
inscribed; “ This Vol. belongs to Mr. Nichols, Printer, Red Lion-passage, Fleet-street. 
G. 8. [i.e. George Steevens].” In a note to the Literary Anecdotes, 1812, vi. 632, Nichols 
admits that he was “indebted for nearly every critique” on Hogarth’s plates to 
Steevens, who, he adds, wrote the “ Prefaces ” to the second and third editions. This 
is confirmed by the copy above described, in which the introductory “‘ Memorandum,” 
although initialed “J. N. Nov. 10, 1785,” is wholly in Steevens’s handwriting—further 
evidence of which is frequent in the succeeding pages. Steevens also made numerous 
corrections before his death, with a view to a fresh edition. 

} In the Genuine Works, Nichols took the precaution of indicating, by notes or 
quotation marks, most of his collaborator’s more mischievous contributions. 
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suggestive meaning,” rather with books than pictures. “Other 
pictures we look at—his [ Hogarth’s] prints we read.” 

It is excusable to linger on the Anecdotes of Hogarth, because 
too little importance has hitherto been attached to their position 
and value in the Nichols bibliography. Usually priority is given 
to the Memoirs of Bowyer, really published a year later—since 
the first tentative issue of 1778 cannot be said to have been 
published at all, and the Hogarth book had its origin and; being 
while the Memoirs of Bowyer, which took four years to print 
before it appeared in 1782, was still on the stocks. Bowyer was 
undoubtedly a notable man; and perhaps, even more than his 
‘‘ apprentice, partner and successor” (these are Nichols’ words 
on his title-page), deserves the praise of Gibbon as “ the last, or 
one of the last, of the learned printers.” He had, as we have 
seen, received a University education, by which he profited ; and 
at Cambridge he made many learned friends, who remained his 
friends through life. When, in 1722, he became his father’s 
partner, he at once took charge of the literary and critical depart- 
ment, almost immediately earning the approbation of that heavily 
erudite typographical antiquary Michael Maittaire, for whom he 
afterwards set up those metrical Senilia, of which Johnson could 
be persuaded to say no more than that they made Carteret a 
dactyl. Bowyer grew interested in philology and archeology ; 
and books bearing his imprint speedily obtained a definite repu- 
tation, equal only to that of his contemporaries, Baskerville and 
the two Foulises. Moreover, he was a close critic of texts, a 
commentator, and (like Richardson after him) a diligent compiler 
of Prefaces, Indexes, and ‘‘ honest Dedications.”’ To such works 
as Wilkins’s Selden and the Reliquie Bazxteriane he rendered 
substantial aid; he helped much in the dictionaries of Littleton, 
Schrevelius, Buxtorf and Hederich; introduced an English 
version of Montesquieu’s Grandeur et Décadence des Romains, and 
was one of the many correctors of Conyers Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero. Numismatology was also among his hobbies; and he 
supplemented the labours in this direction of his old college friend, 
William Clarke. His most enduring work was his Critical Con- 
jectures on the New Testament ; his last has been already men- 
tioned. He is an excellent example of the old, unhasting, 
unresting craftsman and bookman, laborious, assiduous, con- 
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scientious, dying placidly at last, after a long life, with honour 
and troops of friends. James Basire engraved a capital portrait 
of him at seventy-eight—a lean, learned face, looking out of a 
symmetrical cauliflower wig—with steady eyes, hooked nose, 
and precise, close-pressed lips. There is also a bust of him in 
Stationers’ Hall. 

His career, it is true, was not eventful; and, in his partner’s 
Memoirs, the “‘ troops of friends ” bear about the same proportion 
to the life-story as the notes of the biographer to the text. Indeed 
it would require a Mathias or a Warton or an Isaac d’Israeli to 
defend the extraordinary liberality of the Nichols scheme of anno- 
tation. Often a single line at the head of a quarto page is followed 
by a note of more than forty in small type, frequently extending 
over-leaf, and not seldom annotated in its turn. Now and then 
the page is all note. And there is something in the contention 
of Walpole, who, commending Nichols for accuracy, observes 
that he calls too many people “ great.” ‘‘ I have known several 
of his heroes (says Horace) who were very /itile men.” Indeed, 
for not a few of Bowyer’s more illustrious contemporaries—for 
Goldsmith, for Gray, for Smollett, for Sterne—one must be con- 
tent to seekin vain. You may look for them, as Lien-Chi-Altangi, 
in the Citizen of the World, looked for the sommités littéraires : 
they are not distinguishable, because they are not present. 
Richardson, a brother-printer, has, to be sure, a longish passage, 
obscurely assigned, for its main substance, to “‘ the writer of the 
verses annexed to the fourth edition of Clarissa.” It contains 
little but what are now familiar facts, of which the only one 
relevant is that Bowyer printed the first volume of the Abbé 
Prévost’s paraphrase of Pamela. A second note deals at length 
with the iniquitous doings of Messieurs Exshaw, Wilson and 
Saunders, the “ Irish Rapparees” who “invaded” Richardson’s 
property by piratically anticipating the authorised publication at 
Dublin of Sir Charles Grandison. Hogarth, we know, had already 
been withdrawn from Nichols’ pages for special and separate treat- 
ment, and figures only ina note to Dr. Trusler’s moralising of him, 
which Bowyer printed. Fielding is mentioned, merely to contrast 
his reference to Zachary Grey’s Hudtbras in the Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon with Warburton’s extraordinary abuse of a work to 
which he himself had contributed, but subsequently described, 
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after his fashion, as—in regard to its notes—“ an execrable heap of 
nonsense.” Of this judgment Nichols not unreasonably observes 
that if the notes at times treat of insignificant books, the 
books in question require to be referred to, since they are men- 
tioned by the author annotated—a defence, by the way, which 
might be advanced in many similar cases where notes are too 
hastily condemned as otiose. Johnson’s notice of Cave in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine supplies a two-page comment. This, 
however, is all we have of Johnson, whom Nichols admired enthu- 
siastically, and whose Lives of the Poets he printed. But, if 
Leviathan be absent, of the lesser fry there is no lack. You shall 
find something of Fielding’s “‘ Parson Adams,” William Young, 
concerning whom—to use a happy expression employed by the 
great Dictionary-maker—it may be said that he had abilities which 
he possessed rather than exerted; of Robert Lloyd, who comes 
in the same category, and whose lamentable career has already 
been summarised in these pages ; of the Formosan fraud, George 
Psalmanazar; of the curious antiquary and _ book-collector 
John Bagford, whose letters with their bad spelling and good 
matter are still to be seen at the British Museum ; of impostors 
such as Bower and Lauder; of divines as diverse as Dodd and 
Delany ; of pressmen like Bowyer’s connection, Ichabod Dawks, 
and Dyer of the news-letters—the ‘‘ Dawksque Dyerque ”’ of that 
elegant Latinist, Mr. Edmund or “ Rag ” Smith of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; of Ducarel and Peake and Lort, antiquaries ; of Frances 
Brooke, who wrote Lady Julia Mandeville ; of Shenstone and 
Mason, and Melmoth and Spence, and Churchill and Armstrong, 
and Jago and Keate, and some hundreds of others whom to 
recapitulate would 
eclipse 
That tedious Tale of Homen’s Ships, 

and achieve a Catalogue without the compensating advantages of 
an Index. To-day Bowyer’s Memovrs is a book of reference rather 
than a book to be read, though read in its own time it undoubtedly 
was. Walpole’s testimony has already been heard ; and Johnson, 
writing late in life to its author that he had been enjoying it at 
Ashbourne, describes it as “ full of contemporary history,” while 
in an earlier letter, despatched from “‘ Brighthelmston ”’ in the 
year of its publication, he tells him how much he has been informed 
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and gratified. And then he goes on to say he wishes Nichols would 
complete the labours of that eccentric antiquary, Dr. Richard 
Rawlinson,* who, up to his death, had collected considerable 
material in continuation of the Athene Oxonienses of Anthony 
& Wood. 

It was part of Nichols’s nature to develop and expand a suc- 
cessful idea ; and the connection which in 1778 he had formed 
with the popular Gentleman’s Magazine, founded by Cave, greatly 
enlarged his opportunities for obtaining and securing the particular 
waif and stray of literary history in which his soul delighted. 
By 1812his accumulated information had grown to six volumes, 
which he issued in that year under the title of Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century. Bowyer’s Memoirs was still the pro- 
fessed kernel of the series, which the title-page further defined 
as “comprizing ... an incidental view of the progress and 
advancement of literature in this Kingdom during the last century ; 
and biographical anecdotes of a considerable number of eminent 
writers and ingenious artists.” Three supplementary volumes 
contained an indexand additions. Yet even thiscollection did not 
exhaust its compiler’s energy, or material. Between 1817 and 1831 
appeared six more volumes of Illustrations of the Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century. Two of these were posthumous; and 
two more were added in 1848 and 1858 by his son, John Bowyer 
Nichols. The Zilustrations include many of Nichols’s own letters ; 
but they are scarcely as interesting as the Anecdotes. The format 
of both, however, makes them more easy to consult than the 
Memoirs of Bowyer, while their arrangement more nearly coincides 
with the convenient progression of a work of reference. And 
whatever their defects may be, they abound in those “ biographical 
incidents ” or “‘ minute passages of private life’? which Johnson 
defined as “‘ anecdotes,” and which, in this sense, he told Boswell 
he loved. Whether, could he have studied his famous biography, 
he would have entirely approved his listener’s remorseless reading 
of this admission, as applied to his own presentment, may be 


* Dr. R.—according to Nichols—was the perfervid nonjuror who, having been 
induced to believe that a head blown off a spike on Temple Bar had belonged to 
the ill-fated Jacobite, Counsellor Christopher Layer, directed himself to be buried 
with that misleading memento in his right hand. But this direction, says the 
D.N.B., was not carried out, 
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doubted ; but there must still be many who, with him, relish 
anecdote in its restrained and regulated form. 

The development of the Memoirs of Bowyer has led us far 
beyond the date of the first appearance of that book in 1782 ; 
and the intermediate record of Nichols’s activity, both as a 
printer and antiquary, is closely packed. With the works which 
he merely printed, we can have little here to do. Neither need 
we linger on such topographical efforts as the histories of Hinckley 
and Canonbury, nor on the eight folio volumes which, between 
1795 and 1815, he devoted to the county of Leicester, and regarded 
as his ‘‘ most durable monument.” It is rather with his labours 
as a registrar or interpreter of the literary history of his time 
that we must deal. Foremost of these come the eight volumes of 
Select Miscellaneous Poems, with which, in 1780-1782, he supple- 
mented the collections of Dodsley and Pearch, and Johnson’s 
Pocts, and which, we are told,* contain not a single piece that 
had previously been printed by their predecessors. In this work 
he was assisted by Lowth, Percy, and Pope’s editor, Thomas 
Warton. Another important production was the LEpistolary 
Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, 1783-7, which—despite its 
unscientific arrangement, and the fact that the original letters, 
now in the Chapter Library at Westminster, ave since been 
reprinted—remains (in its latest form of 1799) an invaluable store 
of trustworthy information, deserving, in the words of Canon 
Beeching, the Bishop’s latest and best biographer, the ‘‘ most 
ample acknowledgment of obligation.” Nichols also added several 
hundred lives to the second edition of the Biographical Dictionary, 
undertaken with Dr. Ralph Heathcote; aided in and prefaced 
the six-volume Tatler that Calder built out of Percy’s material ; 
edited Steele’s Letters, and some of his minor efforts—the Theatre 
Fish-Pool, Town-Talk and so forth ; and was, finally, responsible 
for a volume of the works of Leonard Welsted, intended to relieve 
that luckless verseman and translator of Longinus from Pope’s 
malicious “ Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer Beer,” an 
apparently unwarranted aspersion, though Welsted had unhappily 
begun the quarrel. But the enterprise with which, from 1778 
onward, Nichols was most persistently and profitably occupied— 
an enterprise that, in fact, helped him as much as he helped it— 

* Gentleman's Magazine, February 1780, pp. 86-88. 
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was the famous omnium gatherum known as the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

In 1778, the Gentleman’s Magazine, once fondly described by 
Johnson as “a periodical pamphlet, of which the scheme is 
known wherever the English language is spoken,”’ was more than 
forty-seven years old. Since Edward Cave, in January 1731, 
had first set up his presses in the quaint turreted building at 
Clerkenwell, formerly the entrance to the Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem, the Gentleman’s Magazine had gradually grown to be 
an established institution, penetrating to the remotest corners of 
the three kingdoms, flourishing in the face of opposition, improving 
notwithstanding its prosperity, and victoriously holding its own 
against a host of envious imitators and competitors. London 
and Universal, Scot’s and European—none of these or their 
congeners had any vogue at all corresponding to that of the 
blue-covered periodical which made its appearance regularly at 
the end of each month, with a representation of the old Gate- 
house on its first page. The rude type-metal cut still shows the 
side-door opening into Cave’s offices, and the window of the great 
room over the archway where (according to tradition) Garrick 
made his debut in Fielding’s Mock Doctor. In its earliest form 
the Gentleman’s Magazine bore the sub-title of Monthly Intelli- 
gencer ; and the putative “ author ” was announced as “ Sylvanus 
Urban, Gent,” a compound nom de guerre of itself happy enough 
to absolve its begetter from any imputation of sluggish invention. 
The initial purpose was simply to give “ Monthly a View of all 
the Pieces of Wit, Humour, or Intelligence daily offer’d to the 
Publick” in the swarming news-sheets of which, even at this 
date, there were in London alone no fewer than two hundred ; to 
add to these things “ Select Pieces of Porrry,” * “ Transactions 


* The specimens chosen for the first number led off with the New-Year’s Day Ode 
of the recently appointed laureate, “C. Cibber, Esq;” This is followed by an 
Ode to the same dignitary by Queen Caroline’s thresher-poet, “‘ Stephen Duck, Esq ;” 
according to whom— 

“ Phebus with joy looks Britain round to see 
The happy state of his lov’d poetry ”"— 


as evidenced by the glorious elevation of that “ great prince of comedy and song,” 
Eusden’s successor. Other tributes are more impartial, if not so flattering. Some of 
the remaining “ metrifications ” consist of epitaphs on the actress, Ann Oldfield (a 
famous impersonator of Cibber’s “Lady Betty Modish”), who, “alive with Peers 
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and Events, Foreign and Domestick,”’ Births, Deaths and Marriages, 
etc., “ Prices of Goods and Stock,” “* Bill of Mortality,” “‘ A Register 
of Books,” and ‘‘ Observations in Gardening.” Subject to the 
inevitable modifications arising out of expansion and experience, 
and the greater originality born of confidence, this continued to 
be the staple matter of the Magazine, since the “‘ Preface’ (by 
Johnson) to the Index for the first fifty-six volumes, while 
dwelling on the growth of the antiquarian element in the text, 
lays stress on the permanent value of the Historical Chronicle, 
and the records of Books and Pamphlets, especially—as regards 
the latter—for the period antecedent to the advent [in 1749] 
of the Monthly Review of Ralph Griffiths. Many of the numbers 
reached five or six editions; and, according to Johnson, the sale 
in Cave’s day was ten thousand copies. ,This must have been a 
very moderate or a very early estimate, as a far larger circulation 
appears to have been attained by some of Cave’s “ invaders.” * 
Nor can they all have perished prematurely. The London 
Magazine, for instance, survived until 1785, and the Universal 
Magazine until 1803. 

With one exception, no collaborator of distinction was at 
the outset associated with Cave in his long-planned, but hazardous 
venture. Among the early contributors mentioned by Sir John 
Hawkins, the most notorious is Samuel Boyse, author of The 
Deity, a poem Fielding praised in the Champion and quoted in 
Tom Jones. Boyse is the typical “‘ distressed poet ” of the period, 
“impransus ”’ and improvident—subsisting precariously between 
the pawnshop and the sponging-house. When he was starving, he 
declined to eat his beef without ketchup ; and he would lay out his 


with Monarchs in her Grave,” as Bramston sings, had, not long before, been magni- 
ficently interred in Westminster Abbey—a strange contrast to her gifted French con- 
temporary, Adrienne Lecouvreur, who, early in the same year, 1730, had only found 
unchristian burial in the Grenouillére, an obscure corner on the south bank of the Seine. 

* Hill’s Boswell, 1887, iii. 322. Johnson perhaps meant that ten thousand copies 
made an edition, although his statement receives confirmation in the verses of an 
Oxford Correspondent prefixed to vol. vi. (1736) s 

* Happy in this, that while his Rivals fall, 
Ten Thousand Monthly for his Labours call.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact circulation of these old periodicals. In the last 
quarter of the century the Town and Country was said to be selling at the rate of 15,000 
copies per month; the Lady’s, 16,000, 
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last half-guinea on truffles and mushrooms, which, for want of 
clothes, he ate in bed.* Another was the Clerkenwell “ pen- 
cutter,” Moses Browne, author of Piscatory Eclogues, later to 
become the pioneer editor of Walton’s Angler, and Vicar of Olney, 
where he had John Newton to hiscurate. A third was John Duick, 
also a “ pen-cutter,” + who, in the intervals of composing prize- 
poems for his proprietor, played shuttlecock with him for the good 
of his health. Hawkins mentions several more names, among which 
may be cited Akenside; Savage, whose “ Volunteer Laureats ” 
Cave printed; Lockman, afterwards the ‘“‘ Herring Poet” of 
Hogarth’s Beer Street ; and “‘ Robert Luck, A.M.,”’ Gay’s Barn- 
staple schoolmaster. But the illustrious exception above referred 
to is Johnson, of whom we first hear in connection with the fifty- 
pound prize offered by “‘ Mr. Urban” in July 1734, for a poem 
on the comprehensive theme of Life, Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell. In the November following Johnson wrote to Cave 
from Birmingham, under the pseudonym of “ §. Smith,” ft offering 
** sometimes to fill a column ” with verse or criticism. That Cave 
replied is known; but not what he said—though it is quite 
possible that Johnson’s proposal to do away with “ low jests, 
awkward buffoonery, or the dull scurrilities of either party” 
(some of which things had already been laid at “ Mr. Urban’s ” 
door) may not have been entirely palatable even to “‘a man 
of slow parts.” Three years later, however, Johnson contributed 
to the magazine the fine ode Ad Urbanum beginning 


Urnpane, nullis fesse laboribus, 
URBANE, nullis victe calumniis— 


which, besides other felicities, includes, for its penultimate 
stanza— 
Non ulla Musie pagina gratior, 
Quam que severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Ulilibus recreare mentem— 


* Piozzi, Anecdotes, 1826, p. 92. 

+ Two of this obsolete calling invite a note. But Johnson, who knew Browne, 
gives it no place in his Dictionary. There is only one illustration of the word in the 
Q.E.D., and it is but vaguely defined elsewhere. 

t This must have been one of Johnson’s earliest letters. It was sold at Christie’s 
in June 1888, for three guineas. What would be its price now ? 
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surely the best of all mottoes for a popular miscellany! Cave, 
who was a Rugby boy, must have appreciated the scholarly 
compliment, for the verses appeared in the Gentleman’s for March 
1738; and henceforth, says Boswell, that magazine was, during 
many years, Johnson’s “ principal source for employment and 
support.” His work was of all sorts, and frequently editorial ; 
but for a considerable time his best ascertained duties were the 
reporting, under the heading of “‘ The Senate of Lilliput,” of the 
debates in Parliament. Johnson was at first employed simply 
to revise the rough records brought home from memory by 
one of Ralph’s “‘ Authors by Profession,” a certain Guthrie, with 
whom this matter had previously rested ; but as Johnson “ more 
and more enriched ”’ the speeches in re-casting them, the task at 
last fell wholly into his hands, and for some three years he was 
their ‘‘ sole composer.” After him, they were continued by 
Hawkesworth and others, and, in this form, finally faded out 
altogether in 1746. In the Preface of 1747 they are described 
as belonging to a time when “ a determined spirit of opposition 
in the national assemblies communicated itself to almost every 
individual, multiplied and invigorated periodical papers, and 
rendered politics the chief, if not the only, object of curiosity ”— 
to which Dr. Birkbeck Hill adds that “ they are a monument to 
the greatness of Walpole, and to the genius of Johnson.” During 
the same period Johnson wrote several admirable short biog- 
raphies, e.g. of Father Sarpi (whose history of the Council of Trent 
he had begun to translate), of Boerhaave, Drake, Sydenham, Ros- 
common and Savage, besides numerous miscellaneous papers, 
some acknowledged, others assigned to him on internal evidence. 
Among the latter are included Prefaces to separate volumes, 
more than one of which deal trenchantly with the manners and 
methods of “‘ Mr. Urban’s ” unscrupulous rivals.* 

In January 1754 Cave died ; and Johnson, then hard at work 
on the Dictionary, wrote an obituary notice in the February 
number of the magazine, to which was prefixed the well-known 
etching of Worlidge after Kyte’s portrait. By this time the 
Genileman’s had entered on its twenty-fourth volume ; and was 
still regarded as “‘ one of the most successful and lucrative 
pamphlets which literary history has upon record.” The last 

* See especially volumes for 1738 and 1739. 
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assertion is indirectly confirmed by the inscription on the monu- 
ment erected to him in Rugby churchyard, which states that it 
brought him “an ample Fortune.” At Cave’s death the magazine 
passed into the hands of David Henry, a young printer 
who had married his sister; and Henry, in conjunction with 
Cave’s nephew, Richard Cave, carried on the business. Johnson 
continued to assist ; and fresh contributors were found in Chris- 
topher Smart, Dr. James of the Fever Powders, Hiil of the 
Inspector, John Newbery, “the philanthropic bookseller of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard” (as Goldsmith calls him), while to its bare 
list of books the magazine began to superadd reviews. When, 
in 1766, Richard Cave died, Francis Newbery’s name appeared 
on the title-page; and twelve years later, after Henry had trans- 
ferred his printing work to an agent, John Nichols became asso- 
ciated in the management. From this date until a short time 
before his death in 1826 Nichols virtually acted as editor, taking 
the keenest interest in the fortunes and development of the 
concern, and contributing regularly on all topics, either over 
his initials or a pseudonym. Cave, Johnson said, “ never looked 
out of his window, but with a view to the Genileman’s Magazine ” ; 
and in this kind of vigilance Nichols was his worthy successor, 
besides being far more of an “ editor,” as that term is now under- 
stood. Of course he depended largely upon an ever-increasing 
staff of correspondents,* and it is quite conceivable that his 
material was not always of permanent value; but there is no 
doubt that to his unwearied assiduity in collecting and selecting 
it is due that the Gentleman’s Magazine acquired the reputation 
it enjoyed in the last quarter of the eighteenth century of being 
the most trustworthy existing repertory of current Literature, 
Science, Topography, Antiquities and Biography—the last three 
especially. Its value in these respects was considerably increased 
by the “‘ General Index” to the first fifty-six volumes, compiled 
in 1789 by the Rev. Samuel Ayscough, Assistant Librarian of 
the British Museum. To this was prefixed a preface prepared by 
Johnson for an earlier occasion. More than thirty years later 
a further Index, carrying the record to 1818, was published ; 
when Nichols, being then seventy-six, contributed a leisurely intro- 


* Cowper’s delightful description of his three hares, Puss, Tiney and Bess, appeared 
in the Genileman’s for June 1784, and the epitaph on Tiney followed in December. 
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duction describing the rise, and progress of the magazine, 
and embodying many discursive details bearing on its 
history. In a longer paper, some of these might find a place. 
But we may refer to two. One is the curious admission contained 
in a correspondence between Richardson and Cave regarding 
Johnson’s Rambler (which Cave printed) that neither of those 
lettered worthies, on their own showing, had ever read more than 
a few numbers of the Spectator ; the other involves the disclosure 
of Nichols himself as a verseman. In the volume for 1784— 
anticipating Mr. Toots, and taking on him a becoming superbia 
quesita meritis —he addressed the following sonnet to himself : 
Usnsan, thy skill matur’d by mellowing Time, 
Thy pleasing toil, thy well-conducted page, 
Through Britain’s Realms, and many a Foreign Clime, 
Have charm’d the last, and charm the present age. 
Unnumber’d Rivals, urg’d by thy renown, 
To match thy useful labours oft have tried ; 
In vain they tried; unnotic’d and unknown, 
In cold Oblivion’s shade they sunk, and died. 
Chear’d by the fostering beams of public praise, 
Continue still “‘ to profit and delight ” ; 
Whilst Learning all her ample store displays, 
Her “ varying ” charms at thy command “ unite.” 
Hence future Hawkesworths, Wartons, Grays may sing, 
Where virtuous Jonnson plum’d his eagle wing. 


That this unlocking of its writer’s heart is more than respect- 
able can scarcely be claimed. But it is noteworthy on other 
grounds. Besides preserving the mottoes of the magazine, Prodesse 
et delectare and E pluribus unum, it is interesting from the fact 
that Nichols submitted it to Johnson at his last interview with 
him. His old friend, among other farewell injunctions, adjured 
him, as he had adjured Reynolds, not to work on Sunday. 
‘ Remember to observe the Sabbath,’’ he said; “‘ let it not be a 
day of business, nor wholly a day of dissipation”; and he added 
that his words should have their due weight as they were “‘ those 
of a dying man.” * 

After the Gentleman’s Magazine, of which the later story 
belongs to our own days,f there is not much more to say of 

* General Index to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1821, iii., lxiii., n. In the magazine 


the sonnet is followed by a reprint of Johnson’s ode Ad Urbanum. 
T it only came to an end in the present century. 
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Nichols as a littérateur. Fessus nullis laboribus—like his pre- 
decessor, he continued to exert his praiseworthy activities, 
reaping in due time the reward of the diligent, and becoming 
successively Common Councillor, Deputy of his Ward, Master 
of the Stationers’ Company, Registrar of the Royal Literary Fund, 
Governor of this or that charity—and so forth. Not the least 
of his distinctions, perhaps, was that he belonged to Johnson’s 
last club at the Essex Head. He had his losses; and, in 1808, 
he suffered heavily by a fire, which destroyed the bulk of his stock. 
But he outlived this calamity more than eighteen years, to die 
suddenly in his house at Highbury Place on November 26, 
1826, leaving anirreproachable record for integrity and industry ; 
and the reputation of having successfully contributed by “ his 
pleasing toil’ and “‘ well-conducted page ” to the instruction and 
gratification of many thousands of his contemporaries. 


Austin Dosson. 


ON THE SALEVE 


Ar Geneva one is impressed not only by the dark-blue wall of 
the Jura on the north-west, but by those grey bastions of the 
Grande and Petite Saléve to the south-east, which bound the 
opposite side of the wide valley watered by the Arve and Rhone. 
There comes a time when that blue wall of Jura stands up in 
raiment of gold, and at that hour not infrequently beneath the 
witchery of sunset the whole barrier of the Saléve blushes into 
pink and rose. 

But it is neither for colour nor form that the Saléve so haunts 
us as for the fact that the strange upland ridge enshrines the 
memories and work of great men. Lamartine, as he toiled up 
the Pas de l’Echelle from Veyrier, sang of the glory of the ascent, 
and at Bossex beneath the grey bastions in a little cottage, now 
but a barn for cattle’s provender, was, so Browning sings, born 
the soul of Jean Jacques Rousseau— 


In that squalid Bossex, under that obscene red roof, arose 
Like a fiery serpent from its egg a soul—Rousseau’s ; 


and few poets have ever described to us the glory of the vision 
revealed in the ascent to the upmost plateau of Saléve by the 
Grande Gorge, between Bossex and Collonges as Browning in his 
poem “ La Saisiaz ” : 
Every side my glance was bent 
O’er the grandeur and the beauty lavished through the whole ascent 


Ledge by ledge, out broke new marvels, now minute and now immense § 
Earth’s most exquisite disclosure, heaven’s own God in evidence ! 


Browning, who after six weeks’ sojourn under those magnificent 
grey walls in 1877 left beneath their sheltering care for ever the 
ashes of his friend the ‘“‘ Dear and True,” whom he has immor- 
talised in that same poem, 

VOLg LXI 71 
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But other names and memories there are which cluster round 
the Saléve. At the heart of the quiet little village of Mornex 
stands on its garden terrace the simple barrel-roofed single room 
with tiny balcony, called to-day ‘‘ Pavilion Wagner,” wherefrom 
the musician in the autumn of 1856, saw the veils of rain sweep 
up across the plain of Arve and wove the vision of the spirits of 
the storm to the wondrous music of his Valkyrie. Therein 
at a later time in 1863-4 Ruskin worked at his ‘‘ Munera Pulveris” 
and in the pauses of his labour astonished the villagers by his 
hard work with spade and wheelbarrow in the garden plot hard 
by. 

It was Whit-Monday, and I determined to visit the hamlet of 
La Saisiaz, where the sudden death of Browning’s friend and 
companion, Eliza Egerton Smith, on September 14, 1877, 
inspired the poem which deals with death, the soul, and the 
life beyond. 

The Judas tree was in full flower at La Veyrier; nightingales 
were singing in the lilac bushes hard by, and cuckoos were calling 
to their mates when I took train, crowded with happy holiday- 
makers escaped from Geneva town, and was swiftly borne over 
a land of corn and wine by Bossex with its picturesque church, 
along under the great rampart wall of Saléve to the three cross 
roads where the train stops and the people sit down beneath the 
shadowy plane-trees and the hop-grown trellis to take their coffee 
or eat their bread and wine before they wander up into the garden 
village of Collonges. I was struck by the happy-go-lucky way 
with which in picturesque confusion the village had been planned 
—each house secure within its garden plot, fragrant with lilac, 
and each in hottest summer made cool by shade and sound of 
running water. 

Close by the unpretentious church and spire was the washing 
tank of the village, and just beyond a lane led to the left towards 
the village cemetery. There in perfect quiet, fenced round by 
a low wall and surrounded by vineyards, a crazy iron gateway 
gave entrance to a tiny square plot of ground quite insufficient 
to our English notions for village burial purposes. But here, 
as elsewhere, people have no scruple about using the same burial- 
ground time after time, and the result is that there is a look of 
strange disorder and fearful carelessness, made still more hideous 


c 
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by vast uprearing of bead-wreaths and rusty wire, of tattered 
ribbons and faded flowers, of weeds, and kecks innumerable, 
which must distress all who are used to the reverent care and 
comeliness of an English churchyard. This sense of distress was 
increased by the ashes of a hideous holocaust of half-burnt wreaths 
which filled the corner of waste roadside ground beside the entrance 
gate. 


I remembered how Browning had described this cemetery : 


Therefore, paying piteous duty, what seemed You have we consigned 
Peacefully to—what I think were, of all earth-beds, to your mind 
Most the choice for quiet, yonder ; low walls stop the vines approach 
Lovingly Saléve protects you ; village sports will ne’er encroach 

On the stranger lady’s silence, whom friends bore so kind and well 
Thither “ just for love’s sake ’—such their own word was. 


I remembered, too, how in the prefatory verse to that poem 
Browning had written : 


Waft of soul’s wing ! 
What lies above ? 
Sunshine and love, 

Skyblue and spring ! 

Body hides—where ? 
Ferns of all feather, 
Mosses and heather, 

Yours be the care !— 


and somehow or other I had hoped that the love for the English 
lady, who so suddenly passed from the village six-and-thirty years 
ago, would still have guarded her resting-place, even if friends in 
England had apparently forgotten it. 

But I was disappointed. There in the south-west angle of 
the little walled space an unadorned round-headed slab of marble 
clamped to the stuccoed wall barely recorded the death of the 
loved one who so charmed the poet with her wit and her music. 
“ Sacred,” so ran almost in mockery the words, 


SacRED TO THE Memory or ANNB Exiza Ecerton Smits, 
Srconp DauGHTsR oF THE Late Ecrerton Smits, Esq., 
oF LIVERPOOL. 

Diep ap La Saisiaz 
14 SzpTremsBeR 1877. 
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Where were the 


Ferns of all feather 
Mosses and heather, 


to whose tender care the poet had consigned his dear friend’s 
ashes? They were non-existent, and in their place was rankest 
grass. Not even a dandelion flower to give cheer was occupant of 
the grave space. 

I came back to the village and asked of several people whether 
any memory remained of the English lady who had died suddenly 
at La Saisiaz and had been buried at Collonges. There was none, 
but there was La Saisiaz, a mile out of the village beneath the 
Saléve with several houses, one of which might, perchance, have 
been her home. 

I wandered on to La Saisiaz leaving the boys at their sport 
as Browning had probably seen them, outside the little inn— 
sport of quoits and skittles. I passed the poplar trees and the 
Madonna shrine and out into the open country till I reached a 
roadside café, and there, where three roads met, I took the right- 
hand one, and so found La Saisiaz. I made enquiry fruitlessly 
for the house with the terrace garden, close beneath the Grande 
Saléve and somewhere near a sounding mountain stream, and 
I looked for “ the level path ” that on the eventful day let Brown- 
ing “‘ drink the morning deep and slow.” I looked, too, for “‘ the 
little quarry—ravage recompensed by shrub and fern,” but in 
vain. 

It was worth while, however, to have gone upon my fruitless 
quest if only to recognise with what unerring eye Browning had 
depicted the scene from that vantage-ground, “‘ The blue lake’s 
wrinkle marking the river’s inrush pale,” the “‘ mazy Arve,” the 
“* city’s congregated peace of homes and pomp of spires.” 

Yet the poet had been at fault, for he spoke of vessels “ sliding 
white and plain” upon the said “‘ mazy Arve,” while as a matter 


of fact the rush of water is so great that boats do not ply upon 
it.* 


* I learned afterwards from the Mayor of Collonges that the house which remains 
unchanged from the time it was occupied by Miss Egerton Smith stands higher up 
than I was led to believe, under the bastion wall of the Saléve. That the village still 
remembers her tragically sudden death and feels honoured by its connection with her 
memory embalmed in Browning’s poem, 
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The minute description that Browning had given of his climb 
up to the heights of Saléve after the six weeks’ sojourn at its 
base, when he 


Climbed or paused from climbing, now o’er—branched by shrub and tree, 
Now built round by rock and boulder, now at just a turn set free, 
Stationed face to face with—Nature ? rather with Infinitude, 


made one make enquiry as to the probable walk he meant to take 
with his friend and companion, and at the last, for her sake, the 
day after her funeral, took unaccompanied andalone. I have no 
doubt that he went up by the rough pathway through the Grande 
Gorge. The path has been much improved since his day, but 
it still takes a slow walker two hours of steady upward climb. 
There is a shorter path from Collonges to-day, called the Sentier 
Orjobet, but it was not made in Browning’s day. 

Time did not allow me to attempt it that afternoon, but on 
the following day I ascended the Grande Saléve from Monnetier, 
and standing at the top of the great gorge was enabled to see the 
view that Browning saw—saw as he saw, 


. the triumph crowning all 
There’s Saléve’s own platform facing glory which strikes greatness small, 
—Blanc, supreme above his earth-brood, needles red and white and green, 
Horns of silver, fangs of crystal set on edge in his demesne. 


It was an all-golden Whit-Monday afternoon, and as I climbed 
up every holiday-maker whom I met had his hands full of cowslips 
and the lesser gentian. I was quite unprepared to find the 
summit of Saléve a noble down of close turf, whose three-mile 
length of undulating vantage-ground was starred with flowers. 
Myriads of gentian mingled with myriads of cowslips. Jf the 
cowslips ceased, buttercups of deeper gold than we in England 
know added splendour to the blue stars at my feet. Here and 
there on my right hand the grey lilac cliffs rose sheer from woody 
ledges golden-brown with the early russet leafage of the oak, whilst 
here and there upon the western slope the scrub of hazel and 
thorns, not yet in leaf, stood coral-pink against the blue of distant 
mountain ranges. 

I sat down in sight of the burial-ground of Collonges—a tiny 
speck far below in the brown vineyards by the side of the white 
road that leads to the village. There with the poem in my hand, I 
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was able to feel how much the splendour of the scene, as Browning 
saw it, of the great plain between me and the wall of Jura, of that 
blue lake fading far away into luminous air and of the coiling 
river which took the sun, helped me to a right understanding of 
the power that Nature has to heal a sorrowing heart. 

The deathless gift of such a scene, the recurrent glory of the 
flower-enspangled earth, the marvel of those mountain walls, now 
amethyst, now blue cobalt inlaid with ivory, all these spoke with 
voices of strange appeal to that part of me that could not die. 
It seemed an impossibility to believe that the spirit of the 
gracious lady laid in earth beneath the guardian Saléve she so 
much loved, or the spirit of the poet whose ashes rest far away 
‘in London’s central roar,” could fail still to feel the joy that 
this magnificent scene had given them, or that the companionship 
of soul with soul, ’twixt friend and poet,and those whom the 
poet’s words have in turn made their friends, should ever cease 
to be. 


H. D. Rawns.Ley. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, July 8, 1913. 

Tue gods continue to have President Wilson in their keeping. 
Nothing could have been more fortunate for him than to have 
the Tariff Bill opposed by some of the great interests, for that 
is proof positive to the people that what he advocates is for 
their advantage, and the opposition is purely selfish. It was a 
lucky day for the President when the sugar-growers of Hawaii 
and Porto Rico and Louisiana combined their forces and flooded 
the newspapers with their advertisements, and sent their re- 
presentatives to Washington to try to convince senators that 
free sugar would be destructive ; and Mr. Wilson showed that he 
is not solely dependent upon luck when he publicly declared 
that a sugar lobby was at work. Another man might have con- 
tented himself with vague hints, and trusted to the press to do 
the rest; Mr. Wilson threw down the challenge to the lobby 
and forced it to take the defensive. 

There may be a good deal of truth in the explanation of the 
sugar-growers that free sugar is solely in the interest of the refiners, 
and will not benefit the consumer, and that the millions now 
invested in sugar plantations, and cane and beet-root sugar 
factories will be lost, and that any man whose business is at 
stake has a right to protect himself and use what influence he 
possesses to save himself from ruin; but what ranges public 
opinion against the sugar interests is the fact, brought out by 
the investigation of the lobby, that for years, whenever a Tariff 
Bill has been under consideration, the sugar men have been 
influential enough to have the schedule written to suit them- 
selves. ‘The public believes, and probably there is good ground 
for the belief, that the sugar men have been more interested in 
squeezing the last farthing out of the consumer, than in merely 
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protecting themselves against unjust or foolish legislation. 
The great fortunes made out of sugar in recent years would 
seem to negative the suggestion that the business has had to 
struggle against foreign competition, or has been conducted 
at such a close margin that the profits were always in danger 
of disappearing. 

But what proves Mr. Wilson’s luck is an exposé of a lobby 
much more powerful, far-reaching, audacious, and unscrupulous 
than the sugar lobby, and any lingering doubt the public might 
have had in regard to lobbying in Congress, is now dispelled 
and Mr. Wilson’s critics are silenced. For years the National 
Association of Manufacturers, among whose membership are 
some of the leading manufacturers of the country, has carried 
on a bitter and unrelenting war against the American Federation 
of Labour, and there has been little concealment of its attitude. 
Both in Congress and in some of the State legislatures it has 
opposed legislation, furthered by the Federation of Labour, 
it has been on the side of the employers in breaking strikes and 
boycotts, it has brought suits against labour in the courts. So 
far as the public knew, all that it did was open and legitimate. 
It was conceded that an association of employers had as much 
right to oppose legislation, which it considered injurious, as the 
Federation of Labour had the same right to support legislation 
supposed to be for its advantage, for neither side made any 
pretence of altruism nor indulged in the hypocrisy of caring about 
anybody else except themselves. The Manufacturers’ Association 
was often criticised, it was felt it needlessly antagonised the 
labour unions, and more might be accomplished by tact and 
conciliation, but it was for the Association to select its methods, 
and so long as it fought openly and used the weapons civilised 
warfare sanctions, no one had any right to complain. 

But now it comes to light that the Association blustered 
in the open and assassinated under cover. There is nothing more 
despicable than an informer, and no one will accept the testimony 
of an informer without ample corroboration, but when an in- 
former produces documentary proof his testimony is entitled to 
consideration. A few days ago the New York World astonished 
the country by publishing the disclosures of ‘“‘ Colonel ” Martin 
Mulhall, formerly the confidential agent of the National Associa- 
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tion of Manufacturers. Mulhall’s motive is plain. After having 
been in the employment of the Association for ten years he was 
dismissed, he claims unjustly, and especially so because of the 
very extraordinary services he rendered ; and if what he says is 
true the Association adds ingratitude to its other sins, for Mulhall 
had earned not only gratitude but a pension. His motive there- 
fore is plain—revenge. He was also, doubtless, influenced by 
pecuniary considerations. He sold his story to the World for 
$10,000 and turned over to it some 20,000 letters, papers, reports, 
and accounts, which that newspaper has since placed in the 
custody of the Senate Lobby Investigating Committee. 

Mulhall’s charges, which will be investigated by special 
committees of the House and Senate, in brief are that from 1902 
until last year, he was the “ field agent” and confidential re- 
presentative of the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
his duties during that time were either political or to aid employers 
when they had trouble with their workmen. He received his 
instructions either from the President, the General Counsel of 
the Association, or its General Manager. In its war against 
the American Federation of Labour the Association took an 
active part in promoting the election to Congress of men who 
were friendly to its policy, and opposing those who were an- 
tagonistic ; in both cases its work was done secretly. Mulhall 
brings letters received from the officers of the Association to 
show that money was disbursed through him to help certain 
members to be elected and to defeat others. He declares that 
$60,000 were spent in the interest of one Republican member of 
Congress in whom the Association was particularly interested, 
and on election day, Mulhall and his agents enticed 185 Democrats 
to an ice house and made them so drunk that they were unable 
to go to the polls. He tells of the Association, through its agents, 
securing the appointment of certain Congressmen as members 
of the House Committees on labour and judiciary, those com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over the legislation which the 
American Federation of Labour was urging and the Association 
was opposing. He tells of money spent in bribery, of clerks and 
officials about Congress being paid to procure information that 
was of value to the Association. In his capacity as strike 
breaker, he tells of members of labour unions being bribed to 
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betray their associates ; there is one case of arbitrators selected 
to settle a great labour dispute having been bribed to decide 
against the men. There is a sensational story of $40,000 being 
offered to Samuel Gompers, the President of the American 
Federation of Labour, to induce him to desert the Federation 
and become one of the agents of the Association. The names of 
half a hundred former or present members of the House and 
Senate are mentioned; men who either profited by the efforts 
of the Association, or were regarded by the Association as 
friendly, and to be relied upon to support legislation the Associa- 
tion favoured, or were on the Association’s black-list and to be 
driven out of public life if possible. This, of course, is only the 
barest outline of this extraordinary and disheartening story, 
disheartening because it proves how rotten American politics 
are. One of the letters Mulhall has published shows that the 
Association was aiming to make itself a dominant political force, 
and it was anxious to bring about the appointment of one of its 
men as Secretary of Commerce and Labour in President Taft’s 
Cabinet as the first move. The attempt was not successful. 

It is perhaps needless to add that all the men whose names 
are mentioned by Mulhall deny the truth of his allegations, 
and the officers of the National Association of Manufacturers 
assert that Mulhall is now trying to destroy the Association in 
the interest of the American Federation of Labour. 


In the light of these disclosures a letter from Dutch Guiana 
in the New York Sun has interest. The writer, presumably an 
American, protests against some motion pictures recently 
exhibited entitled “‘The Money Kings of America.” In one 
John D. Rockfeller is represented as present at a meeting of the 
Cabinet in the Taft Administration ; in another several members 
of the Cabinet are in conference with “ the money king” at his 
house, plotting to get hold of some important public papers 
which have just been signed by the President. The films, the 
correspondent says, were manufactured in the United States, 
and he wonders that Americans should lend themselves to 
traducing their country and its highest officials, and holding 
them up to contempt in the eyes of the world. 

Commenting on this letter the Washington Siar observes : 


Ss 


n 
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The performance does look black and odious. But is it blacker or more odious than 
performances that take place right at home here in the same line? Has not the 
American public for years been fed with assertions that ‘‘ The Money Kings of America ” 
run America? Are they not represented as controlling Presidents and Congresses and 
courts, shaping Presidential messages, Congressional legislation, and judicial decisions ? 
Have not Congressional and Presidential campaigns been fought and some of them won 
on that proposition ? 

The people in the show business have simply taken a leaf out of the book of the 
politicians. They have dramatised a political best seller. Stump speeches and 
newspaper editorials have been drafted for use by the ‘“‘ movies,” and put on the market 
at a distance. Have not the people been asked to believe that Congress—not one 
Congress, but every Congress—is ‘‘ on the make”? Has not the charge been repeated 
over and over again that the “ interests ” have their paid agents in both Houses, and 
through them secure or defeat legislation as they may desire ? 

When these slanders are thrown on a canvas at a distance before a foreign audience 
they anger a chance American observer. But at home in another form they have wide 
circulation and a reprehensible amount of approval. 


That is the curious thing about the American—the pleasure 
with which he befouls his own nest. Not the most prejudiced, 
bigoted or ignorant foreigner says as many unkind things about 
the American as the American says about himself; in fact, it 
is the foreigner of understanding and sympathy who is usually 
charitably silent when silence is a virtue, and it is from the 
foreigner and not the American that the world learns of the many 
admirable qualities Americans possess. If one reads American 
newspapers, American books and American fiction, one soon 
learns that America leads the world in murder, lying, dishonesty, 
immorality, corruption, railway accidents, and trickery in 
general. Murders more than twice as many in thousands as in 
England in hundreds is an old story ; perjury so common that 
the judges no longer take notice, except when it is more than 
usually flagrant; ‘‘ graft’ everywhere; corruption in Congress 
and the courts; the big man cheating the little man, and the 
little man cheating the child; and this, mind you, is not what 
foreigners say but what the Americans say about themselves, 
and apparently with pride. One wonders why they should say 
it and what it all means. 


No further effort has been made since I last wrote to secure 
the renewal of the futile and misnamed Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion treaty which expired early last month. The official explana- 
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tion offered is that the Democratic members of the Senate have 
been too busy with the Tariff Bill to have time to give to anything 
else, but after the Bill has been reported to the Senate it will be 
possible to take up the treaty ; the unofficial and more correct 
explanation is that the friends of the treaty, fearing they are ina 
minority, are reluctant to force the issue and have it proclaimed 
to the world that the United States, despite its theoretical love 
of arbitration, withholds its assent to a treaty that is supposed 
to provide the means for arbitration. The opponents of the 
treaty are naturally quite content to have it lapse, but when 
later the attempt is made to renew it, as it will be, they say they 
will insist upon the adoption of an amendment still further 
destroying what little value it possessed. To avoid doing any- 
thing that might be construed by Great Britain as an affront, 
a “general”? amendment will be adopted which will exclude, 
not only from the British treaty, but from all other similar 
conventions certain questions. In plain English, Great Britain 
will not be permitted to ask arbitration of the Panama Canal 
tolls, and Japan will not be allowed to arbitrate its contention 
that the legislation of California violates the provisions of the 
Japanese commercial treaty. In a word, the Senate is willing 
to sanction an arbitration treaty that excludes from arbitration 
the only questions that any nations consider are properly subject 
to the decision of an arbitral tribunal. 

The strong opposition of the Senate to an effective treaty of 
arbitration has not deterred Mr. Bryan from pushing his own 
scheme of peace between the United States and all the rest of the 
world ; and he is gratified because twenty Governments, big and 
little, have notified him of their acceptance of his proposal in 
principle. Whether they will be willing to accept when the 
details, as yet unformulated, have been submitted for their con- 
sideration remains to be seen, but probably they will if Foreign 
Secretaries are influenced by the recommendations of their 
Ambassadors and Ministers. In the diplomatic corps it has be- 
come the fashion cynically to agree that any European Power 
will sign any treaty proposed by an American Secretary of State. 
American treaties, as recent experience has shown, being subject 
to construction or revocation by any one of the separate states 
of the Union cannot, of course, be taken seriously, so that it is 
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not of much consequence what treaties nominally exist between 
the United States and the rest of the world. The opposition 
of the Senate to the renewal of the British and Japanese arbitra- 
tion treaties does not make the diplomatic corps have much 
confidence in the value of any other schemes of the same 
character. 

Both the President and Mr. Bryan are using their influence 
to secure the renewal of the British arbitration treaty without 
amendment, and the President, I am told, will refuse to ratify 
the treaty if its original text is changed, which probably would 
be the easiest way out of an embarrassing situation, and a proper 
rebuke to those members of the Senate who, while pretending 
to be in favour of arbitration, are making it impossible. 


To the supporters of a big Navy talk of peace and arbitration 
treaties is not at all pleasing, and more than one newspaper has 
sharply called Mr. Bryan toaccount for his pacifist speeches, and told 
him thata nation always talking peace is in danger of having to fight, 
and the United States is in no condition to meet a first-class naval 
Power; Japan, of course, being the Power of which the big 
navy men now profess to be in fear. The Army and Navy Journal 
asks whether “ Mr. Bryan is not treading dangerously near the 
border line, not only of good taste, but also of diplomatic 
propriety, in raising his voice now in favour of settling all questions 
without war” ; and the danger of such utterances is that “‘ foreign 
jingoes”” may misconstrue them as an evidence of national 
weakness, the same paper thinks, and it lectures Mr. Bryan by 
pointing out to him: 


It may not only create in Japan a misinterpretation of the temper of the American 
people, but it is likely to show the people of California that the negotiations with Japan 
are being conducted by the State Department through the intermediary of a doctrinaire 
who is actuated more by devotion to his abstract theories of right than by a just estimate 
of the actual conditions confronting the Californians. 


Other papers are content that Mr. Bryan shall play with plans 
that can do no harm, and amuse himself by launching as many 
battleships of ‘‘ Peace” and “ Friendship ” as he pleases, provided 
that does not interfere with the launching of Dreadnoughts 
equal, if not superior, to the largest afloat. So long as the 
shipyards are kept busy and construction goes on apace, Mr. 
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Bryan’s fleet of Flying Dutchmen can have all the sea room it 
wants. 

One reason the arbitration treaties meet so much opposition 
is the fear of the big navy men that every treaty of arbitration 
lops a battleship off the Appropriation Bill. Tf there is no danger 
of war, and there will be no wars in the future, as Mr. Bryan is 
constantly saying, and all difficulties are to be settled by the 
diplomats, the necessity for a Navy ceases, and money instead 
of being “‘ wasted” in building ships can be used to better 
advantage, is the argument of the peace men in Congress, who 
would be glad enough to see all naval construction stopped 
for the next few years. There are a great many Americans, 
especially those living in the middle western States, who care 
very little about the Navy, and honestly believe that every 
dollar spent on ships and guns is money thrown away. The 
middle West takes only a mild interest in the Navy, and as it is 
far enough removed from the coast not to be in fear of a bom- 
bardment and looks upon war as a remote contingency, the 
building of ships costing millions seems very much like throwing 
money away. Which is the reason a Western member of Congress 
has given notice he will endeavour to have a law passed, per- 
mitting merchants and manufacturers to put their samples on 
naval vessels, so that the Navy can be used profitably to spread 
the blessings of American commerce. There is no danger that 
the law will be passed, but the suggestion shows how the Navy 
is regarded by some Americans. 


Americans pride themselves on their oratory, and the fluent 
and easy grace of their public speakers—so different from the 
stiff House of Commons manner, they are fond of saying—so I 
am sure the reader will appreciate this little oratorical gem. 
It fell from the lips of Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi, who 
was deploring that in the City of Washington there is no statue 
erected to a woman : 


In surveying the city of Washington, the eye of the visitor is struck by the marvellous 
beauty of the granite, bronze, and marble statues erected to the heroes of the battlefield, 
or the men who won achievement in other walks of life. There is not a statue to woman ; 
and yet there never was a deed accomplished in history,’ no matter how great, that did 
not have behind its maker the guiding influence of a good woman, 
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The women should be recognised. If I had the building of a suitable statue to 
American womanhood, I would mould its base as large as eternity ; for its shaft I would 
use the everlasting granite of truth, and I would build it so high that its piercing pinnacle 
should reach through the clouds into the fairest sanctuaries of heaven in order that the 
two maidens I would place thereon could whisper into the ear of God Almighty. 

In the hands of a maiden clad in blue I would place the “ Stars and Stripes,” and 
the maid in grey should have the “‘ Stars and Bars,” while the angelic choirs of seraphim 
and cherubim joined them in singing “‘ Yankee Doodle ” and “‘ Dixie.” 


And instead of laughing the audience actually applauded. 


In the last fourteen years the expenditures of the United 
States Government have more than doubled. The appropriations 
made by Congress then were £190,899,211 as compared with 
£410,916,902 last year, while population has increased approxi- 
mately in the last twelve years from 75,000,000 to 95,000,000, 
and the wealth of the nation in the same period has grown from 
£17,703,461,355 to £21,420,842,383, which shows that national 
expenditures are increasing much faster than population or 
national wealth. But the City of New York has done even 
better. Fourteen years ago its budget, in round figures, was 
£31,000,000, last year it was £71,000,000. New York, however, 
is not alone among American cities in increasing its cost of 
government ; nearly all the great municipalities are spending 
money lavishly, as their per capita indebtedness shows. That 
of New York grew from £20 in 1903 to £27 in 1910 (it is now £32) ; 
Philadelphia from £7 to £11, Baltimore from £8 to £14, San 
Francisco from 6s. to £8 (due to the earthquake and fire), Pittsburg 
from £11 to £16, Cincinnati from £17 to £21. Part of the debt 
created during the last few years is the result of extravagance 
bad management and not a little corruption; but most of it 
has been contracted to satisfy the demands of the citizens, and 
has gone into public works, parks, playgrounds, hospitals, the 
paving of streets, and other similar improvements. 

The enormous increase of State and municipal indebtedness 
during the last few years is one of the causes of the world-wide 
scarcity of money at the present time, and the high interest rates 
money commands. The United States is not only using all its 
surplus investment capital at home, but is borrowing abroad to 
meet demands that must be satisfied, and with the rest of the 
World in the same condition municipal and State bonds can be 
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disposed of only with great difficulty. Several cities whose 
credit is unchallenged and some of the States have been forced 
during the last few months, either to withdraw their offerings and 
make temporary arrangements, or to raise the rate of interest so 
as to tempt investors. A few years ago the City of New York 
found no difficulty in selling 3 per cent. bonds, now it considers 
itself fortunate in being able to dispose of bonds at 44 per cent. 
Some financial authorities think there is grave menace in State 
and municipal extravagance, and unless there is a period of severe 
retrenchment a collapse is inevitable, but it is not easy to see how 
budgets can be reduced in the near future. Most of the American 
cities are growing very fast, large expenditures are necessary for 
their improvement, and public works in progress cannot be 
abandoned. Taxation, of course, increases with the growth of 
the debt, and with the passage of the Tariff Bill a Federal income 
tax will have to be paid; but taxation in the United States has 
not yet reached that point where it pinches, and until the burden 
is heavier it is unlikely any serious attempt will be made to 
economise. 


Mr. Clark, the Speaker of the House, has already called 
attention to the American emigration to Western Canada, and 
he thinks efforts should be made by the United States to check 
this movement. “‘ In one week not long since,” he said, “* 1845 
American farmers, with $388,500 in cash and $145,000 in personal 
property, crossed into Western Canada with the purpose of settling 
permanently in British North America. That’s an average of 
$288 per capita, and that week was bclow rather than above 
the weekly average of emigrants into that region alone.” 

Surely this exodus of American farmers to the Canadian north-west is worthy of 
serious thought, for these emigrants are among our best citizens. I am personally 
acquainted with two or three hundred of them, and there is not a bad or shiftless man 
in the lot. They are industrious, intelligent, God-fearing men, seeking to better their 


condition and to improve the prospects of their children. They almost invariably take 
their families with them. 


According to the Speaker “ the lure of cheaper land,” and the 
greater facility with which farm lands can be acquired in Canada 
are the main reasons for American emigration to Canada, but the 
New York Sun finds still another reason. ‘ Furthermore, the 
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American taking up land in Canada,” the Sun comments, “‘ comes 
under a better enforcement of the laws for protecting life and 
property ; that is an attraction that Mr. Clark does not mention.” 
Western Canada is, of course, the place for the ambitious man 
not afraid of work and with some capital, and in every respect 
is superior to the agricultural states of the United States. Those 
Canadian lands are better than the American, there are millions 
of acres that have never been touched by the plough, and the 
wheat they produce is so superior to that grown across the border 
that the millers of Minneapolis are compelled to buy the hard 
wheat of Canada and mix it with American wheat before they 
grind it into flour. Mr. Clark accepts the conventional statistical 
estimate that the average adult is worth $1000 considered solely 
as an asset to the country, and on that basis he calculates that 
the annual loss by Canadian emigration is $123,682,000, a heavy 
financial drain on a nation even so rich as the United States, 
But there is probably no way of stopping the drain as cheaper 
lands and better laws, and greater protection to life and property 
are inducements the farmer cannot resist; and the United 
States is now taking its own medicine. For years it was able to 
command immigration of the best kind, because it was the newest 
country and had the largest advantages to offer, now Canada 
has supplanted it, certainly so far as agriculture is concerned. 


It is notorious that politics are always uncertain, but nowhere 
do they seem to be quite so ungoverned by reason as in the 
United States, and the mystery not even the most experienced 
politician is able to solve is what has become of the Progressive 
vote. After the impressive showing made by the Progressives 
in the last election, the New York legislature passed a law to 
enable the members of that Party to become “ enrolled” and 
acquire a legal party standing, and the Board of Elections was 
directed to send out forms to voters, who had simply to sign 
and return them, and thus be entitled to vote at future elections 
as Progressives, and have the names of their candidates placed 
on the official ballots with the Republican and Democratic 
candidates. But although the Progressives cast 188,888 votes 
for Roosevelt for President in New York last November and 


six thousand more for Straus for Governor, thus far only 8000 
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forms in New York City have been returned to the Board of 
Elections. And this indifference is not confined to the City of 
New York but is general throughout the State. In cities where 
Mr. Roosevelt polled several thousand votes the enrolment is 
only a few hundred. Because a man has not enrolled as a 
Progressive does not mean he is no longer a member of the Party, 
or he has forfeited his right to vote, it simply leaves him free to 
declare his Party allegiance later. And that is the interpretation 
put upon this meagre enrolment. The majority of the Pro- 
gressives, in the East at least, realise that the only way to defeat 
the Democrats is for the Republicans to be united and they will, 
it is believed, support a Republican candidate at the next election 
if he is only mildly tinctured with Progressivism rather than 
fight for a losing principle and be sure of defeat. So long as the 
Democratic Opposition is divided between Republicans and 
Progressives the Democrats have nothing to fear. Every former 
Republican knows that, and is apparently willing not to call 
himself a Progressive at the present time if he can turn the 
Democrats out. After that there may be another contest between 
Conservatives and Progressives; but the first thing is to get 
back into power. 

A. Maurice Low. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR FREDERICK RICHARDS 


ApmrraL of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards died in September 
of last year, and with his passing the country lost one more 
of the great Admirals who are inspired with the tradition of 
Nelson and of Lord St. Vincent, and of all that gallant company 
of seamen that wrested the dominion of the sea from a world in 
arms. The naval officers of his generation, as midshipmen, learned 
their business from gunners, boatswains, quartermasters, and 
topmen who had served under Nelson; their senior officers had 
fought under him ; the ships were rigged as they were in 1800, and 
war-time, and the very guns had spoken at Trafalgar. The present 
writer was privileged to be present at the meeting of the brother 
officers and contemporaries of Sir Frederick Richards, convened 
last November to do honour to his memory. Admirals of the 
Fleet, Admirals, ex-chaplains, engineers, surgeons, paymasters, 
a ring of veterans, their lined, grave countenances stamped with 
the indescribable signet of the sea—England shall hardly behold 
their like again. There also was the late Sir William White, 
he who as Chief Constructor to the Navy had worked with Sir 
Frederick Richards through the arduous years during which the 
Admiral was First Sea Lord. When he spoke of his old chief 
his voice failed him. Speaker after speaker testified to their 
affection, admiration, and respect. What manner of man was 
Sir Frederick Richards that, although almost unknown to the 
nation at large, he should thus dominate the hearts of his 
friends ? 

The truth is that Sir Frederick Richards owned that rare 
combination of qualities which alone, under the existing conditions 
of affairs, can achieve triumphant success in] the highest post in 
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the Navy without concession of self-respect or of loyalty. As 
a naval officer his entire devotion was to his Sovereign and his 
country. It is commonly supposed that, combined with brilliant 
gifts, so sincere a consecration must command a successful and 
an honoured career, but the assumption is erroneous. England 
resembles China in that the real interest of the mass of her people 
resides in trade. Her pride consists not in military prowess, nor 
in chivalry, nor in the cultivation of the arts, nor in the progress 
of science, nor in the enjoyment of life. She keeps her soul in her 
breeches pocket. (It may, of course, be the proper place; I am 
only concerned to note the fact.) The result of the exclusive 
worship of trade, as in China, is that the profession of arms is 
regarded with suspicion; sailor and soldier are necessary no 
doubt, but only because trade must be protected. They are 
the paid policemen of the temple. The money-changers of that 
sacred edifice are regarded as the proper persons to decide upon 
the number of policemen required. But the sailor and the soldier 
own another view. They believe their calling to be essential, be- 
cause only by it can other occupations exist. They know that their 
profession demands the exercise of the noblest virtues known 
to man: self-sacrifice, courage, obedience, loyalty, hard work. 
They also know that behind the great trade machine are hearths 
and homes and wives and children and friends, for whose safety 
and welfare the sailor and soldier are alone responsible. Hence 
it is that they are perpetually urging the Government of the 
hour to take the precautions which they know to be requisite. 
Only a few succeed, and of those few was Sir Frederick Richards. 
Thousands, even millions, of people to-day who perhaps never 
heard his name owe their portion in life, of peace and security 
and perhaps of wealth, to the silent, resolute Admiral who gained 
the supremacy of Great Britain on the sea. 

It was in the year 1884 that the country began to be aroused 
to a sense of its insecurity in the matter of Naval Defence by 
the articles which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Frederick Richards was then a Junior Lord at the 
Admiralty. From 1885 to 1888 he was Commander-in-Chief in 
the East Indies, where he co-operated with distinguished success 
with the troops employed in the annexation of Burma. During 
that three years the anxiety concerning naval force was steadily 
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increasing. The representations of Captain Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, supported by other known authorities, had stirred the whole 
country. The moment was ripe for a comprehensive statement 
of naval policy, and Sir Frederick Richards was the man to make 
it. He made it—going beyond his terms of reference—in the 
report, drawn up by him together with Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton and Admiral Sir William Dowell, on the Naval 
Manceuvres of 1888. In that masterly document were stated the 
essential conditions of British sea-power and the methods by which 
it should be restored and maintained. Upon that statement was 
founded the Naval Defence Act of 1889, the Government of the 
day adopting in its entirety the programme drawn up by Lord 
Charles Beresford. Sir Frederick Richards then expounded to 
the Hartington Commission on Naval and Military Administra- 
tion the right principles of organisation, which during the long 
years of peace had fallen into desuetude. At that time the 
Board of Admiralty was a somewhat irresponsible body, virtually 
destitute of any system of organisation for war. In 1890 Vice- 
Admiral Sir Frederick Richards went to sea again, being ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief in China. Then, in 1892, he was 
appointed by Lord Spencer to be Second Naval Lord at the 
Admiralty, to succeed Sir Anthony Hoskins as First Sea Lord 
upon his retirement, which took place in 1893. 

In that year Sir Frederick Richards seized his great oppor- 
tunity. Profoundly acquainted with every detail of his pro- 
fession, he had made himself an authority upon the requirements 
of Naval Defence as a whole, and upon the method of administra- 
tion which must give effect to them. Again, as the last 
ships of the Defence Act of 1889 were being built, anxiety 
awakened in the country, and again Lord Charles Beresford 
published a definite shipbuilding scheme. But on this occasion 
Sir Frederick Richards was First Sea Lord. He did not adopt 
Lord Charles Beresford’s proposals in detail; but he did more. 
He planned a shipbuilding and a naval works programme, and 
an increase of the personnel, which should provide for the 
adequate Naval Defence of the whole Empire, whose execution 
should extend over a period of years, and which actually exceeded 
Lord Charles Beresford’s estimate. The Gladstone Cabinet of 
the day declined to accept the scheme. Sir Frederick Richards, 
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with his colleagues, instantly proffered their resignations, where- 
upon the Cabinet accepted the scheme. The country did not 
then, and does not now, understand the significance of the 
sequence of events. But the Navy understood. The Navy 
caused to be painted the portrait of “‘ King Dick,” and presented 
it “‘ from the Navy to the Nation” ; and it hangs in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich, where, as a unique distinction, it was placed 
during the lifetime of the Admiral. 

That programme gave the Empire a sufficient and a splendid 
Fleet; naval harbours at Portland, Dover, Gibraltar, Simons 
Bay, and extensions of the dockyards at Simons Bay, Devon- 
port, Malta, Gibraltar and Hong Kong. From 1893 to 1899, 
when Sir Frederick retired, was a period of considerable in- 
ternational stress and anxiety. It was largely due to the great 
naval administrator that war was prevented on more than one 
occasion. For what is the use of going to war when the seas 
are held all over the world by a superior force ? 

Of his services to the Navy itself let naval officers speak, 
for they alone know the unbending discipline, the scrupulous 
justice, the faultless loyalty, and the unfailing kindness of the 
First Sea Lord. Their testimony is contained in the report of 
the meeting held in November last, which may be obtained, 
upon application, from Admiral Sir John Durnford, Catisfield, 
Fareham, Hants. Iam permitted to quote from a private letter— 
one of hundreds of such letters—written by one of his old 
colleagues upon the proposal to establish a memorial to Sir 
Frederick. ‘“* As an illustration of his kind-heartedness, when he 
heard of my having lost my sight he wrote and said that the 
tears ran down his cheeks. For some years also he used to come 
to this place two or three times a year to take me for walks. 
These with so many other kindnesses will enable you to realise 
what my regard for him was... .” 

To succeed in administering the Navy, while winning the 
affection as well as the respect of the whole service; to succeed 
in enforcing a vast scheme of Naval Defence upon an unwilling 
Government, while retaining the esteem and the confidence of 
Ministers, and while keeping so immaculate a detachment from 
politicians that both great parties in turn were eager to avail 
themselves of his services; to perform the greatest services to 
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the State, while remaining unregarded by the Press and unknown 
to the public; and all the while in private life to bestow secret 
acts of kindness, to inspire enduring friendship and to find his 
greatest pleasure in making children happy: such, in outline, 
was the achievement of Sir Frederick Richards. 

In person Sir Frederick was a burly figure, with a great head, 
a broad and jovial countenance, and the shrewd eye of the sailor. 
His portrait, painted by Mr. A. 8. Cope, R.A., gives the man to 
the life. His anger was formidable; his determination instant 
and immovable. Yet he had a noble generosity and an unfailing 
courtesy. His talk was seasoned with the humour of a brave and 
candid spirit. Loyalty to his Sovereign and to the Service was 
second only to his religion, and he would tolerate no derogation 
of his office. There is a story that in the Zulu War of 1879, 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had taken a passage in the 
Boadicea, flagship of Commodore Frederick William Richards, 
and who could not be landed at his destination because a heavy 
sea was running, told the Commodore that he must put him 
ashore at all costs. Richards refused, pointing out that his men 
would certainly be drowned; whereupon Sir Garnet demanded 
obedience, for was he not Commander-in-Chief? Not on the 
sea, where I, said the Commodore, in effect, am second only to 
the Sovereign ; and the General had to pipe down. 

Of Sir Frederick’s administration at the Admiralty the full 
record is contained in confidential papers, and cannot yet be made 
known. When the time arrives, the true greatness of the man 
will be revealed, to remain an example to his successors. It will 
then be made clear that while he did much to reform the system, 
it was still in spite of its disadvantages that he was able to 
ensure the country’s interests. 

Enfeebled by age and illness, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Frederick Richards insisted, against all remonstrance, upon 
walking in the Coronation procession of King George, because, 
said the Admiral, he desired to honour a good sailor and a good 
King. It was his last public act. He died in retirement and in 
comparative poverty. He never asked anything for himself, 
and he never got it. 

It is desired by his brother officers and friends that a memorial 
should be instituted to his memory, a memorial which should 
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both commemorate his great services to his country and confer 
a benefit, as Sir Frederick himself would have desired, upon 
children connected with the Royal Navy. The Committee 
therefore propose that a tablet, or medallion, should be placed 
in a suitable public building, and also that a trust fund should 
be created, the interest on which should be devoted to beneficent 
purposes connected with the Royal Navy. An invitation to 
subscribe was issued early in the year to the Navy and to the 
friends of Sir Frederick Richards, and it is now desired to extend 
the opportunity to all those who appreciate a life dedicated to 
the public service. 


L. Cope CoRNFORD. 


THE RISE OF CONSTITUTION ALISM 
IN JAPAN 


Tue birth and progress of representative institutions in a new 
land must ever furnish, for the student of affairs, a fascinating 
theme. In the case of Japan the process has an interest all its 
own. Of Oriental nations she is the first to have embraced the 
whole gospel of the West. In her numerous adaptations from an 
alien way of life, phenomenal good fortune has attended her. Only 
in this one respect—perhaps the most crucial of all—does success 
still wait. Moreover, the grand experimen', with a!! ts gains and 
hazards, has drawn the attention of an awa'c: ed East, whose 
populous communities, stirring out of age-long sleep, are making 
ready to follow where Dai Nippon leads. In the present case, 
also, circumstances have combined to invest the unfolding drama 
with special force and significance. The events which, in the 
early part of the year, worked the Island Empire into a fever, 
showed the tender plant of Constitutionalism to possess a sturdiness 
which even those who sowed the seed and watched its earliest 
growth could scarcely have foreseen. 

The story of Constitutionalism in Japan is commonly held to 
begin with the twenty-second year of the Meiji Era. On the 
eleventh day of the second month of that year (1889)—the date, 
no doubt, was deliberately selected, being that on which Jimmu 
Tenno, first and most divine of the Mikados, is fabled to have 
ascended the throne—Mutsuhito graciously invited his subjects 
“as descendants of the good and loyal subjects of the Imperial 
ancestors ’’ to co-operate harmoniously in “‘ securing for ever the 
stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our Imperial ancestors,” 
and in “ making manifest the glory of our country both at home 
and abroad.” In grateful recognition of the boon the occasion 
was made one of general rejoicing. February 11, as the anni- 
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versary of two such notable events, is observed as a national 
holiday—second only in importance, in Japanese eyes, to the day 
of the reigning emperor’s birth. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that a change in the form of government which in other 
countries has been accomplished only at the cost of civil strife and 
bloodshed was in this case gratuitously bestowed upon an unwilling 
or indifferent people. Representative institutions in Japan, as 
elsewhere, came into being after, and because, they were fought 
for. Nor was the strife all bloodless. 

Japan’s advance from feudalism to representative government 
was from the first beset by the militarism which pervaded—and, 
to a large extent, still pervades—the upper ranks of the nation. 
In the course of centuries the feudal daimyo and their samurai 
retainers had laid wide and deep the foundations of their class. 
It was their privilege to fight for, their responsibility to defend, 
the Heaven-given Jand. In such exalted rights and duties the 
heimin, or Japanese }lebs, had neither part nor lot. Outnum- 
bering their superiors Ly fifteen to one, it was theirs but to “stand 
and wait.” Obviously the first step towards national reorganisa- 
tion on modern lines was, by abolition of the privileges of the 
military caste, to establish the principle of equality of citizenship. 
As early in the Meiji Era as 1878, the wearing of swords—the 
distinctive mark of the samurai—was forbidden by Imperial 
decree, and, with the adoption of universal military service on 
European lines, the right of the peasant to bear arms in defence 
of his country was implicitly recognised. This social revolution 
was not effected without a struggle. The reformers had to meet 
the attack of the redoubtable Saigo Takamori and his host of 
Satsuma clansmen, jealous for the honour of their caste. Thirty 
thousand valuable lives were sacrificed before the peasant could 
say, with the two-sworded warrior, Civis Japonicus sum. But of 
the issue no doubt remained. The plebeian soldier, the ignoble 
conscript, had come to stay. Later, as the world knows, he 
proved his mettle on the plains of Manchuria. 

“* Disestablished ” though the samurai were, their superior 
education and social status continued to count in their favour. 
Military power taken from them, the civil came in its stead. The 
chief offices of state fell, almost in the nature of things, into their 
hands. Japan’s first Parliament, like England’s in the thirteenth 
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century, consisted entirely of noblemen—knights of the shire— 
and their erstwhile retainers. A deliberative, rather than a legis- 
lative, assembly, it was a failure at that. But out of the fiasco 
came forth light. And on one at least of the “ giants in those 
days” the lesson was not lost. To Itagaki, formerly head of the 
great Tosa clan, it fell to point the way of Constitutionalism to 
his countrymen. 

Appraisers of the New Japan are wont to assign to Ito the 
credit of her swift advance in the matter of representative institu- 
tions. So far as his record goes, however, that astute and far- 
seeing statesman seems to have set more store by the letter than 
by the spirit of the Constitution, in the framing of which he 
himself was so largely concerned. For government by political 
parties he cherished a profound contempt. The political organisa- 
tion which he permitted to be associated with his name was 
formed of publicists who were prepared to subscribe to his ideas 
and fall in with his plans. That association (as we shall see) has 
advanced since those days: it has succeeded in weaving itself 
about a principle. In so far as, in the beginning, it was led by 
Ito, it followed not after measures but after men. To the Chief 
of Tosa we must look as the apostle of government by party 
inJapan. He was the first to perceive that in one way only could 
the country be saved from domination by a military oligarchy— 
namely, by means of a popularly elected legislature. Seceding 
from the ruling clique, he gathered about him a number of young 
men who had returned from travel in Europe, and set himself to 
the task of converting his countrymen to Liberal views. Not long 
afterwards, and influenced by very similar considerations, Okuma 
withdrew from office and, with an equally zealous band of 
adherents, preached the new creed of popular control. Thus came 
into being two political parties, working independently along the 
same lines, with the Government for the common enemy. Their 
task proved easy. Complete success crowned Japan’s first con- 
stitutionalist campaign. Within a few months of its inaugura- 
tion an Imperial Decree announced that, in ten years time, a 
national assembly would be convened. 

The keynote of the Japanese Constitution is the Throne. “ The 
Emperor combines in himself the rights of sovereignty.” He 
“ exercises the legislative power with the consent of the Diet” 
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(Arts. iv and v), His person, as that of the latest of a line of 
Emperors “ unbroken for ages eternal,” is “ sacred and inviolable ” 
(Art. iii). What is perhaps more important from the political 
standpoint is the principle, duly set forth, of Ministerial responsi- 
bility, not to the Diet but to the Emperor. The appointment of 
Ministers vests also in the Imperial will. Particular stress is laid 
by the late Prince Ito, in one of his expositions of the Constitution, 
upon the Sovereign’s right to select his Ministers from whatever 
party he pleased, or from no party at all. Finally it must be 
remembered that the Diet sits for only three months in the year 
(Art. xlii) and that during the remaining nine, in the event of 
“urgent necessity to maintain public safety or to avert public 
calamities” the Emperor may issue Imperial Decrees “ to take 
the place of law.” 

This centralisation of power, in theory, in the hands of the 
Sovereign, will probably be condemned by the constitutionalist 
as the weak point of the Constitution. By those who fashioned 
that instrument it was regarded as the strongest. Among the 
shifting sands of our environment, thought the reformers, there is 
at any rate one fixed and solid rock—the veneration of our people 
for their divinely descended head. What the makers of the New 
Japan failed to make sufficient allowance for, was the inevitable 
effect of modern ideas and of ever-increasing intercourse with the 
West upon this spirit of reverential unquestioning loyalty, founded 
as it was upon the slender basis of the supernatural. Moreover 
the pages of Japanese history afford numerous instances of a 
Mikado “ sacred and inviolable ” indeed, but politically impotent ; 
while the real direction of affairs rested with some more or less 
despotic dictator, or with a bureaucratic clique. There exists in 
Japan at the present time a small coterie of distinguished men, 
grown grey in the service of the State, who form a sort of supreme 
council and in whose hands the real power lies. These men stand 
between the Diet and the Cabinet, between the nation and its 
King. Sagacious, experienced, resolute, they have in practice, so 
far, been of genuine assistance to the State, and have played a 
definite part in the national development. It is difficult, indeed, 
to see how Japan, in her constitutional swaddling-clothes, could 
have made shift without them. Nevertheless, they are not 
* mentioned in the Constitution.” Their position is irresponsible 
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and anomalous, and impossible to reconcile with any theory of 
representative government. Necessary as they undoubtedly were 
in the past, the question now arises whether they have not, as an 
integral though unofficial part of the Japanese Constitution, sur- 
vived their usefulness. ‘“‘ The law” said St. Paul, “ was our 
schoolmaster, to bring us to Christ.” Just such a purpose did the 
Genro serve in Japan’s progress to constitutional freedom. But 
with a pupil grown to years of discretion, the need for an escort 
disappears. 

Bearing in mind these conditions, which, peculiar as they are 
to Japan, have profoundly modified the course of the constitutional 
movement in that country, we shall be in a position to follow more 
closely the history of its final stage—the evolution of party 
government. The followers of Itagaki had taken unto themselves 
the name of Jiyu-to, or Liberals, while those of Okuma styled 
themselves Shimpo-to, 1.e., Progressists. In 1898, that is to say, 
just twenty years after the Japanese Rousseau, as he has been 
called, had inaugurated the process of political agitat’on, these 
two bodies, differing more in name than in nature, united to form 
a “ Constitutional Party ” (Kensei-to). The amalgamation im- 
pressed both the official and the non-official world, and it was felt 
that the objection hitherto advanced against the formation of a 
Ministry on party lines—namely, that no single political associa- 
tion possessed sufficient talent to conduct the affairs of the 
country—could no longer be maintained. Accordingly Counts 
Itagaki and Okuma were invited to form Japan’s first party 
Cabinet. They accepted the Imperial mandate: it was indeed 
the fulfilment of the aim for which they had long laboured. Alas 
for human weakness! The coalition did not outlive the test of 
six months of office. Jealousies arose between the leading men, 
and the party broke up into the two sections which had composed 
it. The moral of the failure was evident enough. Unless one 
party or another succeeded in attaching to itself the highest states- 
men in the land—the “ clan statesmen” or, as they came to be 
known in later days, the “ elder statesmen ””—there was little 
hope of its making headway with the task of government. 

It was in this direction that the next move took place. Throw- 
ing principles to the winds, the Liberals laid themselves at 
the feet of Ito, who by this time was facile princeps in the official 
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world. It was indeed an unconditional surrender that the 
Marquis demanded, coupled with the significant condition that 
the new organisation was to be known not as a “ party ” but as an 
“* association.” Thus came into being the Seiyukaz (“ friends of 
the Constitution ’’), which from that day to this has been the most 
powerful section of the Japanese Diet, and which has played so 
conspicuous a part in the struggle of the past few months. In 
truth, it has travelled far since the day of its inception. Intended 
by Ito as a safeguard against the party system, it has become the 
champion and defender of that system. Ten years ago, on the 
eve of a new Session, its distinguished chief solemnly admonished 
the Association against any resort to obstructive tactics. He laid 
down the doctrine that once Ministers had been appointed to 
office it was the duty of politicians, as loyal subjects of the 
Emperor, to abstain from interfering with them. Now this Asso- 
ciation, frankly a party, has been “ holding up ” the Government of 
Japan by way of asserting the principle that at least the majority 
of the Cabinet should belong to the party which can command a 
majority in the Diet! 

In 1903 Ito, called to the Presidency of the Privy Council, 
resigned the leadership of the Secyukai to his second-in-command, 
the Marquis Saionji, who during the stormy times of the Satsuma 
rebellion had learned democracy in France. Since that date the 
“Friends of the Constitution,’ comprising three-fifths of the 
membership of the House of Representatives, have, with insigni- 
ficant exceptions, acted as a Ministerial party, supporting the 
Government of the day—not always, however, whole-heartedly. 
The Progressists, numbering a fourth of the House, together with 
two minor parties, constituted a somewhat ineffective Opposition. 
The critical events of the Russian War hushed at once, and for 
several succeeding years, the turmoil of domestic strife. Through- 
out that period Marquis, now Prince, Katsura, who held the reins 
of government, deemed it advisable to make a working arrange- 
ment with the Seiyukat, though subsequently that statesman 
defined his attitude as one of “ indiscriminate friendship ”’ for all 
parties. A year ago Katsura “ retired ” from political life—the 
expression is his own—and, on the death of Mutsuhito, took up 
the post of Grand Chamberlain in the Imperial Household— 
Into his shoes as Premier stepped his nominee, the Marquis 
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Saionji. It was an admirable choice, for that nobleman as 
President of the Setyukat was not only assured of no trouble from 
the Diet but could, as no Prime Minister in Japan had really done, 
administer the affairs of the nation constitutionally in the truest 
sense. In short, the era of Taisho had made a most auspicious 
start. Save for a none too promising financial situation, all the 
omens predicted peace. Such was the state of affairs when, at the 
close of last year, the military clique precipitated a crisis by 
demanding provision for two additional divisions for the defence 
of the Korean frontier. 

The details of the ensuing struggle are too well known to need 
recapitulation here. It will suffice to “ point the moral and 
adorn the tale.” 

Militarism, allied with the bureaucracy—with which, to all in- 
tents and purposes, it is identical—has always, in Japan, despite the 
Constitution, retained in its own hands the ruling power. In the 
eyes of militarists and bureaucrats alike, the Party Cabinet was a 
thing abhorred. For it involved full recognition of the principle of 
Ministerial responsibility not to the Emperor, nor to the Genro, 
nor to officialdom, but to the Diet; and with the acceptance of 
that theory, the power would pass from their hands into those of 
the People. Such an issue, representing all that bureaucracy 
holds most dear, was worth fighting for. The resignation of War 
Minister Uyehara last November was the flinging down of the 
gage. It would enforce the resignation of the Saionji Ministry 
and would lead eventually to the recall of Prince Katsura with 
whom, as a militarist of the militarists and a bureaucrat of the 
first water, the interests of the ruling caste would be quite safe. 
Such, in its broad outlines, was the scheme with which Field- 
Marshal Prince Yamagata, doyen of the military class, has been 
generally credited. 

Thus far, indeed, the design succeeded. Subsequent events, 
however, proved the conspirators to have made serious miscalcula- 
tions in two respects. They counted, as heretofore, upon a 
divided Diet. They reckoned, as in the past, upon an indifferent 
public. They had neither. Marvellous to relate, the Diet rose 
to the height of its great opportunity. A “ Constitution Protec- 
tion Society ’” was formed, not from one party, nor from two, but 
from all; the Diet presented a solid front to the enemy. When 
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Prince Katsura advanced to the attack with his announcement of 
forming “a new party” he found a House profoundly hostile and 
intractable. Unexpected “ friends of the Constitution” arose 
likewise in the country. The campaign of mass-meetings carried 
out in all the large centres under the flag of the Allied Parties 
produced remarkable results. Riots in Tokyo, Osaka and Kobé 
left no doubt as to the depth and character of popular feeling 
regarding the issue at stake. In the face of such unforeseen and 
portentous developments, only one course remained open to the 
“* privileged caste.” Even the Japanese bureaucrat has not 
parted with the saving grace of common sense. Katsura, and with 
him the Genro, and with them officialdom at large, bowed to the 
universal storm. 

Though it is early yet to appreciate the effects of the most 
momentous of Japan’s political crises, three at least can scarcely 
be overlooked. For the first time in Japanese history, in a pitched 
battle with the ruling class, the Diet has scored heavily. The final 
establishment of the principle of Ministerial responsibility to the 
Legislature would seem to follow as a matter of course. In the 
second place, the political instinct of the Japanese people has 
been aroused, This must tend to make doubly sure the success of 
the Diet—vox populi, vox Dei. Finally, there can be little doubt 
that as the result of certain tendencies of Japanese statecraft— 
among which must be included the abuse of the Imperial pre- 
rogative in the matter of Decrees and of prorogation and dissolu- 
tion of the Diet—the prestige of the Imperial House has suffered. 
How, and to what extent, these things will affect the future of 
the Japanese race, it is not possible to foresee. There is no 
reason, however, to take a pessimistic view. The developments of 
the past few months amount, in brief, to this. On February 11, 
twenty-four years ago, the Japanese people received a Constitv-tion. 
On February 11, in this year of grace, they made it their own. 
They may be trusted, in the future, to make the best use of it. 


KE. Bruce Mirrorp. 


A MONTH IN INDIA 


TuE visit of the King and Queen to India, apart from being one 
of the most successful of Royal progresses, had at least one minor 
efiect. It discovered India as a resort for the traveller wearied 
of the Riviera and plagued with Egypt. Elderly people on occa- 
sion attempt to beguile the tedium of their remaining years by 
reflecting on the changes between the intervening milestones. 
Not the least remarkable is the shrinkage of the world. It is 
contracting like the peau de chagrin and has this further resem- 
blance that the smaller it gets the less time it gives us to realise 
its opportunities. Not so long ago, to goround the world in eighty 
days was considered so marvellous a feat that a Frenchman wrote 
a book about it. 

In the eighties, when a distinguished actor proposed to go to 
America upon a professional tour, his friends rallied round him, 
and at the farewell dinner one of the most eloquent speakers of 
the day finished his peroration by calling in broken tones upon 
the elements to protect the intrepid entertainer, so desperate 
an adventure seemed contemporary travel. Now the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, with the assistance of the Canadian Pacific, 
lays a girdle round the earth in forty days, and people go to 
America for a week-end. Still, in this country people are slow 
to accept change, and it was the occasion of the great Durbar 
which brought home to the general intelligence the accessibility 
of our Indian Empire. Hitherto it had been regarded as closed 
to all except those favourites of dual fortune—the leisured rich. 
Even then the enterprise was not one to enter upon with a light 
heart: The climate intolerable and, except at stated seasons, 
dangerous to Europeans. The hotels at all times fatal at least 
to one’s comfort and peace of mind, while to see anything of the 
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sive as it was uncomfortable. Thenthe Durbarcame. Every one 
who was any one, as the halfpenny papers say, went and returned 
in six or seven weeks not conspicuously the worse. It gradually 
leaked out that the climate of northern India from October to 
April is probably the most perfect in the world. A slight calcula- 
tion showed that Bombay can be reached in fourteen days, and 
upon the question of expense a rupee at 1s. 4d. makes an English 
sovereign go an agreeable way. How far the extension of the 
travel area is desirable in itself must remain an open question. 

For years this country was detested abroad. The feeling 
reached such an acute pitch that a naval advantage of at least 
two keels to one was conceded by the smallest Englanders. 
Eminent thinkers reasoned upon the fact and found various 
explanations—envy of our great Empire, and so forth. The 
real reason was much simpler if less flattering to our national 
pride. The only Englishman the average foreigner ever saw 
was the cheap Cook’s tourist who elbowed his or her discord- 
ant way through the capitals of Europe. To the foreigner 
he was England incarnate and England intolerable. So at 
the present day a similar exodus of uncouth citizens from a 
great European nation is raising indefinitely, in spite of Mr. 
Angel, the standard of international armaments. But, after all, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who hates a tourist almost as much as he 
hates a certain type of Irishman, has to admit “ It is good for 
every man to see some little of the great Indian Empire and 
the strange folk who move about it,” and to bear with us ona 
holiday is perhaps not too great a price to pay for co-partner- 
ship in the British Empire. Unless you agree with Dr. Johnson’s 
fifth maxim of travel, ‘‘ get a smart sea-sickness if you can,” it 
is advisable to join the steamer at Marseilles. It has a double 
advantage. You save a week on the steamer and avoid the Bay 
of Biscay in winter. 

Every one at Bombay was welcoming the launch of a modern 
up-to-date boat, the Gablon, by the Austrian Lloyd Line, which 
runs to Trieste. If only that Line would build a few more modern 
ships, the traveller would have the advantage of an alternative 
route. Much as Anglo-Indians grumble at the P. and O. no one 
can complain of their feeding. The meals are many and good, 
and with moderate luck the worst sailor in the world might get 
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from Marseilles to Bombay without missing one. The Mediter- 
ranean capricious comme une jolie femme, as the French say, is 
the danger zone; once through that, except during the monsoon, 
you are sure of peaceful summer seas. On the voyage you begin 
to realise the great luxury of Indian travel. At the right time 
of the year you know not merely what the weather will be, but 
that the weather will be fine. In the East the seasons are the 
only weather prophets, and they are delightfully infallible. 
Bombay is a beautiful spot, which never seems to have been 
appreciated. One hears much of Bombay, but little of its beauty. 
A magnificent bay with picturesque islands in the middle distance 
and a background of mysterious hills. The town faces west, and 
to look across the warm sea from the lawn of the Bombay Yacht 
Club, watch the sun setting behind the vague hills, and then a 
yellow moon rise through a mauve haze is worth even a fortnight 
on any steamer. The Yacht Club is a dangerous place for the 
traveller. It is apt to become his Capua. He will find it difficult 
to leave its comfortable halls. The absence of doors and windows, 
the noiseless waiters serving you with bare feet on the polished 
floors preserve the Eastern atmosphere even in an English club, 
and you begin to realise the charm of a climate where fresh air is 
not merely wholesome but comforting. A great charm of Bombay 
is that it is a city not merely on the sea but along the sea. The 
front, curving pleasantly, stretches for about five miles to Malabar 
Hill. On the point is Government House, and the best residential 
quarters are near, where rich Parsees and high officials live in 
bungalows which deserve their name as little as the cottages of 
Newport. A first and lasting surprise in India is the green grass 
of the parks and gardens. The Maidan of Calcutta, that famous 
green, the park at Lucknow, the Golf Club at Agra, the gardens 
of the Bombay bungalows are all alike in this, a result attained 
no doubt by infinite trouble and the possibilities of cheap labour. 
In Bombay the formal sights for the tourist are not many. 
The Caves of Elephanta should not be missed—of surprising 
interest, they reward you further by a delightful view of the bay and 
its islands. The Towers of Silence have a serene horror all their 
own. In the most luxurious quarter of Bombay sit, almost at 
the doors of their prey, the obscene vultures waiting aloft with 
a horrible patience—of all undertakers surely the grimmest. 
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There are Law Courts, a picturesque Town Hall, and a remarkable 
railway station, but they do not count. The interest of Bombay 
is the place itself and its people. It begins at once. You are 
delayed in landing, because an elderly European is being crowned 
with garlands of flowers interwoven with tinsel on his return 
from Europe. As you leave the dock you are caught by the 
fascination of the streets which never wanes. Crowds moving 
and various; fat Parsees with bowler hats without any brims, 
and a more common head-dress made apparently of fly-paper 
and shaped like a mitre. Mohammedans with beards dyed red, 
Hindus with the many caste-marks painted on their foreheads, 
Arabs with an odd head-dress made apparently of the pads with 
which Western women eke out their hair. A favourite dress 
common to both sexes is a sort of divided skirt which can be reefed 
to suit the temperature, and on hot days disappears almost entirely 
like a scandalised mainsail revealing two brown legs. The 
variety of costumes is infinite. You may wear anything or 
nothing. The children wear, frankly, nothing except an occa- 
sional bangle. The women are extraordinarily picturesque ; 
one garment, vivid and varied in colour, wound round the figure. 
Their arms and legs covered with gold bangles, rings on their 
toes, and generally a ring through one side of their nose, the gold 
and the brown skin making an agreeable harmony. It is odd 
how superfluous clothes seem when the skin is brown. In the 
main streets you see men walking with nothing on but a loin- 
cloth, and yet they hardly strike you as being undressed. 

The native barbers do a great trade, which they exercise on 
the public pavement, sitting and shaving in meticulous detail 
their clients, as often as not stripped to the waist for the occasion. 
In the native bazaar the crowds increase, and the streets recall 
the Arabian Nights. How the carriages and taxi-cabs manage 
to circulate without accident is a constant wonder. Life is in 
the open, the houses seem to have no fronts, and a peculiarity 
of the native is that he appears to be able to sleep anywhere at 
any time, and the more uncomfortable the position and place 
the sounder seems his slumber. A dust heap, the pavement, 
the platform of a railway station, serve equally as a dormitory. 

Your servant as a tule sleeps outside your door where there 
isnot evena mat. The setvant is a great feature of Indian travel, 
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and on him your comfort largely depends. If possible it is safer 
to get some friend in India to engage one. Mine came from Mr. 
Cook. Noone could have been better served, It is impossible to 
travel in India without a servant, a fact for which you cannot be 
too grateful. He takes all the cares of travel on his shoulders ; 
packs, unpacks, valets you, registers luggage, tips every one that 
is necessary, finds out the trains, brings you your tea, waits on 
you hand and foot ; and my particular servant proved, in addition 
to his other virtues, a very efficient general guide to places of 
interest en route, and all this for forty rupees a month. It is 
true you are expected to give him fifteen rupees in addition to 
start him, and a present at the end, but even then you get very 
good value for your money, especially if you share his services, 
and one servant is quite sufficient for two people. 

Having secured your servant the next thing is to buy bedding. 
Wherever you go you take your bed with you. In the trains no 
bedding is supplied. Even in private houses one often has to 
find one’sown. It means a wadded quilt like a Japanese mattress, 
sheets, pillow, and above all a thick rug, for India is full of cold 
surprises in the early morning, all of which packs very neatly in 
a capacious hold-all, and can be bought, hold-all and all, for about 
35s. For clothes the ordinary flannel suit is all that is wanted— 
sun helmets should be bought on the spot; the London affair 
is always expensive and usually calculated to give you sunstroke 
without fail, and it is just as well to buy a linen suit which you 
can get admirably made in a few hours for 25s., or if you are 
more luxurious one of tussore silk for little more. In clothes the 
Anglo-Indian has almost as much latitude as the native. There 
is only one sumptuary law, but that is rigid. You must not 
wear a sun-helmet after sundown. If you do you are socially 
lost. You may as well be a pro-native at once. At the races 
and similar functions your servant attends you with a hat in a 
linen bag, like squires of old waiting on the knight with helmet, 
ready for the necessary exchange. By this time you are fairly 
equipped. 

Having exhausted Bombay, where there is a large and excellent 
hotel on the sea, the Taj Mahal, you make your plans. An agree- 
able surprise is the cheapness of travel. You can get a ticket 
from Bombay, which takes you to Ahmedabad, Mount Abu, 
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Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, 
Calcutta, and Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta for two hundred 
and nine rupees (one rupee being 1s.4d.). Your servant’s ticket is 
absurdly cheap, and his wages includes everything except his fare. 
You pay nothing for his board or lodging. 

Though cheap, the travelling is by no means uncomfortable. 
The carriages are large with broad seats, not across the carriage 
but along the sides. At night your servant comes in and makes 
your bed on the seat. The carriages are all fitted with electric 
fans and have lavatories attached, and most of them excellent 
baths. As a rule there is a restaurant car, but sometimes you 
are dependent on the railway’s refreshment room. Food is a 
weak spot in the Indian life. It is never very good and seldom 
more than adequate. If you are at all off the beaten track it is 
advisable to take a basket of provisions with you in case of need. 
It is prudent, except in clubs or places where you are sure of your 
food, to avoid milk, butter, and fish. Water must never be 
touched, and even soda-water regarded with some suspicion. 
After all, nowadays, it is quite a relief to get bad food occasionally, 
as Lord St. Aldegonde said of good wine, one gets so bored with 
good food. 

One should also be careful to take some warm clothes on one’s 
pilgrimage. In Bombay, where it is always hot, the temperature 
varying little through the year, it seems incredible that one can 
ever be cold again. Yet you may leave Bombay for Mount Abu 
at 10 P.M. with all the windows open in the carriage and the fans 
going, and wake up at 8 a.m. bitterly cold. At Delhi in the middle 
of March it was so chilly we had fires in the hotel, and directly you 
get up among the hills the nights and early mornings are cold. 
In fact, if you travel only in the north-west provinces and in the 
cold season you may well get as erroneous an idea of the Indian 
climate as Padgett, M.P. Although one is told that from the 
middle of February to the middle of March was too late for 
comfort, the heat was never inconvenient. It may have been 
an uuduly cool season, but during the month the weather condi- 
tions were almost ideal, and one was very little troubled by flies 
and mosquitoes. The early mornings are delicious in their fresh 
coolness, and in the evenings you can sit in the veranda of your 
hotel without a wrap. 
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Either the Indian hotels have been grossly maligned or they 
must have been vastly improved of late years, at the best excel- 
lent, and at the worst adequate. No one could, or at any rate 
should, wish for a more comfortable one than the Cecil at Agra. 
Their entire difference from the European model is in itself an 
attraction. Now all hotels in Europe are on the same plan. One 
gets tired enough of the Ripolin austerity of the Ritz, and with 
its excellent, but unvarying cuisine, its menus the same in Madrid 
as in Piccadilly, the Esperanto of the kitchen—and how much 
more of its servile imitators. The Indian hotels are certainly 
different. Built round a pleasant flower garden in one story, 
or at the most two, you walk, it may be, across the garden to 
your meals, and sleep ina large bare room with a dressing-room 
off, in which you find a large tub filled and emptied by a servant 
you never see. The rooms have deep verandas where you rest 
during the heat of the day and sit after dinner, and where the local 
vendors of curiosities display their wares, mostly rubbish of the 
most obvious kind, and an occasional conjurer performs the oldest 
and clumsiest tricks. How the Indian conjurer got his reputa- 
tion is one of the mysteries of the East. I may have been un- 
fortunate, but I never saw one that would have been tolerated 
at a children’s party. ‘The mango trick, of which one has heard 
so much, as presented by the conjurer I saw would not have 
deceived a Christian Scientist. Another advantage of the Indian 
hotel is its cheapness, from six to eight rupees a day except in 
Calcutta and Bombay is the price, and there are no extras. Your 
round ticket from Bombay to Calcutta enables you to break your 
journey anywhere on the way. 

In a month it is possible to see with perfect comfort and 
without undue hurry Mount Abu, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
Benares, Calcutta, Darjeeling, and return to Bombay in order 
to catch the return boat. Unless time is the essence of the 
contract, it would be better to return from Calcutta by sea—but 
if your holiday is limited to two months you must catch the 
Bombay boat. 

Your month is of absorbing interest. For some reason Jaipur 
is always depreciated by the writers on India. It is laid out in 
broad rectangular streets like a modern American city, surrounded 
on all sides except the south by hills crowned with forts and 
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enclosed by a high crenulated wall with seven gates—the wall 
peculiar to Indian cities and resembling the architecture of an 
old-fashioned dish, known, I believe, as Charlotte Russe. The 
Maharaja Jai Singh, who built it two hundred years ago, was a 
social reformer, and with the innate vandalism of his kind left 
the old town of Amber, six miles away, to build Jaipur. The 
broad streets have one advantage, you can see better than any- 
where else the most picturesque crowd we saw in India. The 
streets are kaleidoscopic in colour. One does not at first realise 
what makes an Indian crowd so picturesque. It is the turban. 
In Jaipur, made in every shade of colour—one very fresh green 
shade being a particular favourite—with the result that a crowd 
looks like a gigantic flower bed; you see them being dried in the 
streets after the dyeing, a native holding each end and waving 
the brightly coloured silk in the sun. India is waiting for a water 
colourist in the style of Melville or Brabazon. The trades are 
localised. You see a street of women grinding corn by hand 
between mill-stones, others sifting it, and then selling it to the 
patient purchaser. March is a good month for Jaipur. It is 
one of the seasons for weddings, and all day long you meet gorgeous 
wedding processions. A tiny bride, hardly more than a child, 
perched in resplendent clothes on an elephant richly caparisoned 
and with an enormous bouquet on his tusks ; a band, the relations 
follow in carriages and on horses—the women all in closed carriages 
—the bridegroom riding, each procession like a pageant arranged 
for your benefit. 

Here you see the native conveyance, the ekker, in great 
request. The ekker is a very remarkable vehicle—resembling 
a chess-board on two wheels, and not much larger, there seems 
no limit to the number of natives it can accommodate. I myself 
counted six besides the driver—and no springs! But the native 
seems immune to physical discomfort. The number that will 
crowd into a third-class carriage and stay there for days with 
every appearance of enjoyment is almost incredible. No one 
should miss the old city of Amber, six miles from Jaipur. You 
come upon it surrounded by mountains. The town wall with 
bastions at intervals, climbing round the mountain like the 
Great Wall of China, half-way up the palace, looks over a lake 
below. Of all the impressions of India nothing, not even Fatehpur 
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Sicri, the forts at Agra or Delhi, not even the Taj Mahal, remains 
so beautiful, so expressive of all the feeling of the Hast as the 
Palace at Amber. It is an awful warning against the social 
reformer. 

On the way to Delhi one had a grim reminder of the conditions 
under which the officials work. An Englishman got into the 
carriage and remarked pleasantly that it was hardly worth while 
for the train to stop, as the village was almost empty owing to 
plague. Those who had not died had deserted. Delhi was 
divided into the two antagonistic camps all the world over of 
north and south. The south have won, and won, it cannot be 
questioned, on their merits. The design now is to build on the 
south of the river, directly opposite the Delhi fort and the old 
palace of the Moghuls—which rise high on the opposite bank. 
It is a wonderful opportunity, and if one did not know what 
English architects can do with sites, full of promise. With Delhi, 
Agra, Lucknow, and Cawnpore, the Mutiny excludes all other 
interests. The famous Ridge at Delhi is a great surprise—one 
pictures it a commanding hill looking over the old town. In 
fact, it is a gentle slope some two miles away, the military import- 
ance of which might be missed by any one but a soldier. The 
fort at Agra is far finer than that at Delhi; grimmer and more 
imposing, and the palace more complete. Beautiful as the palace 
at Delhi is, so much of it has gone that the general effect is marred 
and the Agra palace gives you a superb view over the town and 
the famous Taj. 

The Taj Mahal has been so much praised that one cannot 
refuse a sneaking sympathy to the man who described it as a 
Turkish bath with a lighthouse at each corner. Its superb beauty 
is beyond question. The great Indian vice of over-decoration 
does not affect it ; elaborate though it be the decoration is as bold 
and effective as the design. It is beautifully placed on the curving 
banks of a river, superbly endowed by art and Nature. Yet is 
it all we are told? Perhaps because one looks at it with Western 
eyes its beauty seems merely objective, its message null. It 
lacks soul. It has not the suggestive significance of St. Mark’s, 
at Venice, or the Cathedral of Seville, admittedly at its best by 
moonlight, the cold, pitiless perfection is a little repellent. Its 
atmosphere chills, as perhaps a tomb should. 
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About Fatehpur-Sikri there can be no doubt. Its appeal is 
different but irresistible. A delightful motor drive takes you 
to Akbar’s great city, twenty miles under an avenue of acacia 
trees, green parrots flying in and out, monkeys playing, and a 
stray jackal nosing you from afar, at intervals a mud village 
with the brown children playing naked in the sun. You see it 
still as the fourth Moghul and his court left it—unaltered yet 
deserted. 

At Lucknow the interest centres in the Residency—still as 
it was after the siege, battered and ruined, the famous house, 
for it is little more, stands in a beautiful park. That it could 
have resisted attack so long is an amazing portent—the finest 
of all Indian monuments. Here we see another instance of the 
admirable work done by Lord Curzon when Viceroy. Upon his 
initiative a roll of honour has been made, none too soon, of all 
those in command during the defence. He was the first Governor 
of India who took a real interest in the historical monuments of 
the Empire, and, better still, spent money in the cause, and what 
is even more unusual spent it with admirable taste. It was not 
so long ago that an ingenious Governor-General suggested pulling 
down the Taj Mahal and selling the marble, as a financial opera- 
tion. After Lucknow, which might almost be an English town, 
Benares takes one back to the East. The high steps running 
along the river bank crowned with queer Hindu temples and 
thousands of the faithful, old and young, men and women, bathing 
in the sacred Ganges. Every now and then a smoking pyre, 
where a corpse is burning to ashes, soon to be cast in the waters. 
The bathers in every attitude of devotion, sublime and ridiculous, 
a stout, middle-aged gentleman sitting in the river up to his waist 
and holding his nose lest the sacred spirit shall escape during his 
meditations may be either, according to the point of view. 

One thing that strikes you about Calcutta is that it does not 
smell nearly as badly as Mr. Rudyard Kipling alleges. A fine 
impressive city—its great feature the Maidan, a green open space, 
stretching down to the Jumna, two miles long and a mile across. 
Here is the Cricket Club, the race-course, and the historical Fort 
William. Big ships can lie off it, and in the old days of the sailing 
East Indiamen it must have been a sight for the gods. Along 
the town-side are all the principal buildings and the excellent 
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Bengal Club where, if you are wise and have a kind friend among 
its members, you will stop. If by this time you are not sated 
with travel you should certainly go up to Darjeeling. It will 
be very cold, but you will be rewarded with the finest mountain 
scenery in the world. It means a night in the train each way, 
but is well worth the effort to see a mountain range not merely 
twice as high as Mont Blanc, but which looks it, and then, Calcutta 
seen, you return direct to Bombay. 

This is merely an attempt to indicate what may be done in 
a month’s travel. If you are an American you might include 
Udaipur, said to be the most beautiful city of North-west India. If 
you prefer an easy life, and omit either Mount Abu or Darjeeling 
you have more than ample time to see all the places mentioned. 
And the cost? Two hundred pounds will enable a traveller to 
do all this in perfect comfort, rather less than the same time spent 
in the Riviera or Egypt would cost him. There is only one danger 
in so short a visit: It is almost impossible to avoid writing an 
exhaustive treatise on the better government of India—still, it 
is said that the temptation may be resisted, perhaps even by 


A Coox’s Tourist. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN SURVIVAL 


A PRIORI arguments can never be anything more than invitational ; 
that is to say, the most they can do is to show a reasonable prima 
facie view for the investigation of phenomena. They suffice only 
to make out a case superficially ; they offer a shop window to 
arrest ; they make out a plausible case that the time of the 
enquirer will not be wasted, that the investigation is worth while. 
All conclusions on this earth must stand or fall by the test of direct 
evidence ; a theory to be accepted must account for facts, and 
those facts must first of all be proven, This, of course, is the 
merest truism; but it is as well to recall and reiterate one’s 
axioms on the threshold. 

It must have appeared to Huxley and Tyndall and the repre- 
sentative men of science of their day that the a priort promise 
of Psychical Research was unalluring. Huxley, when asked to 
look into certain alleged spiritualistic phenomena, replied that 
even if the facts were true they did not interest him. He was 
at liberty to answer in this way inasmuch as a man has a right 
to his own individual tastes and interests. Yet it is impossible 
not to wonder at his attitude. He was informed that certain 
phenomena were observed, which, supposing they were accurately 
observed, might well throw fresh light upon the whole field and 
scope of science, and even open up a new and unsuspected corner 
of that field ; and he declined to consider the phenomena on the 
ground of lack of interest! One must suspect that the real 
reason of his refusal was his disbelief in the phenomena. Yet 
why should phenomena be rejected as false or fraudulent without 
examination? Huxley’s attitude is reproduced to-day in what 
I might call the great majority of conventional scientific men. 
The orthodox schools of science will have nothing to do with 
psychical phenomena, will not examine the evidence offered, or 
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do so with careless superficiality, and with predetermined minds. 
When I invited a very distinguished man of science to deal with 
this question of survival his reply was jocose, and he asked in 
effect what we wanted with another lifeanyway? It was Professor 
James, I think, who wrote of the “ sectarianism’ of modern 
science ; and using another figure one might also say that science 
can be, and has often been, as dogmatic and as bigoted as religion. 
Science seems to me to-day to be blocking its own light. Dr. 
Richet, a most impartial investigator, declares that there is no 
fear ‘‘ that the invasion of a new science into the old will upset 
acquired data... . Consequently psychical phenomena, how- 
ever complicated, unforeseen, or appalling we may now and then 
imagine them to be, will not subvert any of those facts which 
form part of to-day’s classical sciences.” He himself is of opinion 
that metapsychical phenomena constitute a new science, at 
present in a rudimentary form. 

Orthodox science still presents an indifferent or a contemptuous 
face to this enquiry ; yet there are constant accessions to the ranks 
of enquirers, and the roll of distinguished scientific investigators is 
now alongone. The old guard dies hard, but it is dying without 
surrender. On the other side are many well-known names, such 
as Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.8., Dr. 
Russel Wallace, O.M., F.R.S., Lord Rayleigh, O.M., F.R.S., 
Professor Hyslop, Sir Joseph Thomson, F.R.S., Sir William 
Barrett, F.R.S., Professor Flammarion, Dr. Ochorowicz, Pro- 
fessors Janet and Flournoy, Dr. Morselli, and others too numerous 
to mention. In this company one may claim that Psychical 
Research has become respectable, and has been lifted out of the 
obloquy and disrepute in which it was once unscientifically 
pursued. The older spiritualists with their table-liftings and 
slate-writings were objects of derision, and it required enormous 
moral courage for Sir William Crookes, as far back as 1870, to 
publish his faith in the genuineness of the phenomena. But it 
is probably to the English Society for Psychical Research, estab- 
lished in 1882, that we owe the emergence of the enquiry into 
its present importance, and its recognition as a serious and even 
dignified branch of investigation. No man worked harder than 
the late F. W. H. Myers to achieve this, and he died with a full 
conviction of the facts which he had investigated for twenty 
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years. The Science of Metapsychics will owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to this devoted band of pioneers and founders. After 
all, most sciences have had undistinguished and even vulgar and 
shady beginnings. We owe chemistry to the alchemist with his 
search for the Elixir of Life; from the astrologer with his horo- 
scope can be traced the descent of astronomy. Spiritualism, 
attended though it is by suspicions, manifest frauds and cheating, 
hallucinations, self-deceptions, and great credulity, may in time 
to come be looked back to as the somewhat questionable ancestor 
of a great new science. 

This science must, however, prove and justify itself in the 
same way in which other sciences have done and are doing. We 
must exact of it the same evidences, apply to it the same rules, 
as are requisite for the science of chemistry or of biology. It 
is claimed that there are phenomena unaccounted for by our 
existing scientific knowledge. Very well. Let us first see if 
these phenomena are genuine, and, if they are, then let us discuss 
the possible explanation. That is the simple and direct course 
in all investigation. 

The character of these phenomena may be briefly stated. 
Mr. Myers in Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death 
frames a synthetic philosophy which unites a great variety of 
phenomena under one complex theory. Here I shall only take 
such phenomena as claim expressly to be the resultants of dis- 
carnate spirits, that is of human beings surviving in other condi- 
tions than those of the body. These phenomena are technically 
known as manifestations, and that term may be accepted for 
clearness and for lack of a better. Dr. Joseph Maxwell, who 
has devoted his life and means to their study, and who is not a 
spiritualist, but a distinguished French jurist, gives a list of 
phenomena which I take the liberty of adapting. 

I. Physical Phenomena, which comprise: (1) Raps and 
knockings. (2) Sundry other noises. (3) Movements of objects 
without contact (telekinesis), and movements with insufficient 
ecntact to account for the movement (parakinesis). (4) Ap- 
ports, that is the sudden appearance of objects without the 
intervention of human agency. (5) Penetrability; the passage 
of matter through matter. (6) Visual phenomena which can be 
subdivided: (a) Vision of the odic effluvium; (b) Amorphous 
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lights; (c) Forms, either luminous or non-luminous ; (d) Materi- 
alisations. (7) Phenomena leaving permanent traces, such 
as imprints. (8) Alteration in weight of objects, Levitation. 
(9) Changes in the temperature; sensations of heat and cold. 
(10) Cool breezes. 

II. Intellectual Phenomena: (1) Typtology, table-rapping 
to form coherent communications. (2) Automatic writing: 
(a) Immediate; (b) By instrument such as planchette, ouijah board, 
etc. (3) Direct writing on slates or paper without human agency ; 
this includes precipitated writing. (4) Incarnation or control 
(otherwise communication by voice or writing in trance). 
(5) Direct voices ; when voices are heard appearing to emanate from 
vocal organs other than those of the persons present. (6) Various 
other automatisms. 

This list is by no means complete, but it will suffice for the 
purpose of this paper. Indeed, it is quite out of the question 
within the compass allotted to me that I should deal with all these 
subjects. I have set them forth merely to show the variety of 
phenomena to which the attention of scientific men is invited— 
usually in vain. I propose to touch on two only of all these 
divisions, namely, automatic writing and trance communications 
being (2)and (4) of my list under the head of Intellectual Phe- 
nomena. 1 do not intend to refer to the remarkable mass of 
records relating to Physical Phenomena. 

Under the heading of Trance Phenomena the accumulation 
of material is colossal. It is improbable that anything like full 
records have been kept of even the phenomena of well-known 
and well-observed ‘‘ mediums”; and “ manifestations” are 
being given in hundreds every day. By the laws of evidence, 
which are applicable to all branches of science, these phenomena 
must be observed and recorded under test conditions. Such 
conditions were rendered possible in the case of the famous 
“ psychic,” Mrs. Piper, owing to arrangements made by the 
Society for Psychical Research. Mrs. Piper was kept under rigid 
surveillance for years, and all her sittings were controlled and 
regulated by Dr. Richard Hodgson, well known as the exposer of 
Madame Blavatsky. I must clear the ground by premising that 
through this constant and determined supervision over so long 
a period fraud was rendered an impossible explanation of the 
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phenomena. Dr. Hodgson, Professor William James, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and many other distinguished and competent enquirers 
absolutely refused to consider fraud in connection with Mrs, 
Piper. Some other explanation of the phenomena must be 
sought. The phenomena themselves purported to be communica- 
tions from human beings once on earth, and were received either 
through the voice or the hand of the entranced medium. The 
genuineness of Mrs. Piper’s trance has been acknowledged by 
many scientific men, including some having no sympathy with 
any spiritistic theory, A vast quantity of sittings has been 
printed in sundry volumes of the English Society’s Proceedings, 
and to these the interested reader may be referred. The data 
are abundant, but here I propose to select only a few communica- 
tions for examination. To read through the reports of the cases 
is to come across thousands of pieces of information relating to 
the identity of the person purporting to communicate. Dr. 
Hyslop, of Columbia University, who had many interesting sittings 
with Mrs. Piper, in which his father and others purported to 
communicate, has drawn up a statistical table of results he 
obtained. It must be understood that in these sittings informa- 
tion is given and questions asked by the “ control,’ who claims 
to be a discarnate spirit, and that these questions and answers 
are directed towards proving the identity of the intelligence 
communicating. Dr. Hyslop’s* summary of his analysis is as 
follows : 

True incidents mentioned by the trance communicator, 152 ; 
false incidents, 16; indeterminate incidents, 37; true factors 
(¢.e. component facts of the incidents), 717; false factors, 43; 
indeterminate factors, 167. 

The great disproportion of true incidents and factors in this 
case cannot obviously be attributed to chance or guessing. Critics 
are wont to explain the results by unconscious telepathy between 
the sitters and the medium or sensitive. I do not propose in this 
short paper to deal with the huge question of telepathy, simply 
because I propose to select incidents where the sitters were entirely 
ignorant of the facts communicated. My summary of incidents 
must necessarily be brief, but I refer the reader in footnotes to 
the detailed reports in each case. 

* Proceedings S,P.R., Part xli. p. 121. 
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In a communication purporting to come from George Pelham 
(pseudonym), references were made to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard (pseudonyms), who were not present, and the trance 
personality said in connection with the name Katharine, a daughter 
of Mr. Howard, “‘ Tell her, she’ll know. I will solve the problems, 
Katharine.” When this was reported to Mr. Howard, who was 
unsympathetic to the spiritist theory, he “ related that George, 
when he had last stayed with them, had talked frequently with 
Katharine (a girl of fifteen years of age) upon such subjects as 
Time, Space, God, Eternity, and pointed out to her how unsatis- 
factory the commonly accepted solutions were. He added that 
sometime he would solve the problems, and let her know, using 
almost the very words of the communication made at the sitting.”’ 
No one present at the sitting had any knowledge of these facts.* 

In communications purporting to come from Bennie Junot 
(pseudonym) the trance personality asks, “‘ Dad, do you remember 
the maples where I put a little seat?” Neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Junot, who were present, remembered it, but on reference to a 
son discovered that this was true.ft 

Dr. Hodgson sitting alone, the trance personality said, “ Ask 
dad if he remembers the day we went out in the woods and got 
the fern for mamma, and ask him if he will try to find the rods 
I spoke of. I thought I heard my brothers say they had been 
gone for some time, is that so?”’ Mr. Junot notes on this: 
“ Statement about ferns correct—and brother did say on enquiry 
by father that the fishing rods had been taken away sometime 
ago.” 

Dr. Hodgson sitting alone, the trance-personality said, “‘ Tell 
Roble [his brother] he may have my grey suit if it will fit him. 
I do not need it now. And when he sees it think of me.” Mr. 
Junot states, “‘ He left a grey suit which was a favourite with 
him.” § 

Dr. Hodgson sitting alone, the trance-personality said, “ It 
was not Sport nor Daisy, but Dandy I was thinking about... . 
Ask dad if he can’t remember him.” 

“ The name Dandy was not recognised at the time,” but some 
months later Mr. Junot wrote to Dr. Hodgson, ‘‘ You may remem- 

* Proceedings S.P.R., Part xxxiii. p. 297, } Ibid. Part lxi. p. 403. 


$ Ibid, p. 413, § Ibid, p. 415, 
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ber that Bennie in speaking about the dogs named one as Daisy, 
and afterwards said it was ‘Dandy.’ A few evenings ago we 
started his uncle Willie upon the subject of our children’s various 
dogs. He is a dog-lover, and all our dogs had come to us through 
him. Without knowing why we enquired he gave our dog history 
—stating among other things that the first dog our children ever 
had was Dandy.... Neither Mrs. J. nor myself remembers 
anything about this dog.” * 

Dr. Hodgson sitting alone, the trance-personality said, “ I 
am oh so glad to see you and tell you about the cranberries. . . . 
I got it in my hat.” This was not understood at the time, but 
at a later sitting when Mrs. Junot was present she asked if Bennie 
remembered mentioning the cranberries, and the reply came, 
“Yes, perfectly. I mean blueberries.” Mrs. Junot then stated 
she remembered “ clearly the incident during his last summer at 
Osterville. One day he brought in several clumps of blueberries 
to her in his hat.” f 

This Report on the Junot sittings with Mrs. Piper is rich in 
incidents of this sort, and the reader is referred to it, particularly 
to the case of a dog Rounder (pp. 492, 516), which is too complex 
to summarise here. From Dr. Hyslop’s report of his own experi- 
ments which is also very instructive, I extract the following : 

The trance-communicator who purported to be Dr. Hyslop’s 
father, referred to his having taken strychnine in his last illness. 
Dr. Hyslop, who was away from his father at the time, knew 
nothing of this, but on enquiry afterwards found it to be true. 

Dr. Hyslop and Dr. Hodgson present. The communicator 
referring to his religious convictions on earth said, “ There is one 
tune going through my mind. Listen. Nearer my God to Thee, 
Hyslop.” Dr. Hyslop at the time commented upon this that 
his father “‘ belonged to a denomination that would not tolerate 
either hymn singing or instrumental worship in its religious 
services. ... His attendance at church also was so strict that 
he never went to any church where he would even hear a hymn.” 
Later Dr. Hyslop writes, ‘‘ I was explaining the absurdity of the 
incident and pointing out that it, with some others, was flatly 
against the spiritistic theory, as I read the record to my step- 


* Proceedings S.P.R., Part. lxi. pp. 418-419. 
T Ibid. pp. 426, 470. ¢ Ibid. Part xli. p. 337, 
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mother, when she emphatically agreed, and spontaneously 
remarked to confirm my judgment, all unconscious that she was 
overthrowing it, that this hymn was especially disliked by father, 
and that he very often expressed this dislike, remarking that he 
could not understand how orthodox people could use a Unitarian 

hymn.” * : 

Dr. Hyslop and Dr. Hodgson sitting. The communicator 
referring to the United Presbyterian Church in the town he had 
lived in said, “‘ They have put in an organ.” Dr. Hyslop knew 
nothing of this and found on enquiry “ that an organ had been 
put into this church about two months previously, the denomina- 
tion being opposed to instrumental music until recent changes 
in its constitution permitted the introduction of it in churches 
desiring it.” T 

Dr. Hodgson, who had the conduct of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship 
under the English Society, died suddenly on December 20, 1905, 
and a short time afterwards messages purported to come from 
him through Mrs. Piper, writing automatically in trance. I 
extract one or two incidents. 

A lady, Mrs. Lyman (pseudonym), had given Hodgson a ring 
on his fiftieth birthday, and the communicator referred to this 
ring in a sitting with Miss Pope. The ring had not been found, 
and he was told so. He stated that it had been on his finger when 
he started for the club when he died, and added, “‘ I recall putting 
itin my pocket. I did so because it hurt my finger when playing 
ball. I am not dreaming; I am clear. When I get here first 
I am a little stuffy, but I am as clear now as I ever was. I put 
it in my waistcoat pocket.” 

The communication showed a little confusion later, but the 
fact remains that ‘‘ the ring was found a couple of months later 
in the pocket of Hodgson’s waistcoat, which had been too care- 
lessly explored for it.” f 

Referring to a proposal of marriage he made to a young lady, 
the Hodgson control said: “‘ Do you remember a lady-doctor 
in New York? A member of our society?’ Professor James 
(the sitter): “No, but what about her?” Hodgson control: 
‘Her husband’s name was Blair, I think.” Professor James: 

* Proceedings 8.P.R., Part xli. pp. 389, 413. 
t Ibid. pp. 492, 529, ¢ Ibid, Part lviii. pp, 13-16, 
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“Do you mean Mrs. Dr. Blair Thaw?” Hodgson control : “ Oh 
yes. Ask Mrs. Thaw if I did not at a dinner-party mention some- 
thing about the lady. I may have done so.” 

Mrs. Thaw writes: “‘ Fifteen years ago when R. H. was visit- 
ing us after his operation for appendicitis he told me that he had 
just proposed to a young lady and been refused. He gave no 
name.” Professor James remarks on this: “ Mrs. Thaw is the 
only living person beside Newbold to whom I can certainly find 
that he ever spoke of this episode.” * 

In a sitting the Hodgson control refers to Professor Newbold 
and says, “‘ Ask him if he remembers the day we went to the 
seashore and we sat on the beach, and I told him how I hoped 
to come over here any time, only I wanted to finish my work. 
Ask him if he remembers what I told him about my getting 
married.” 

Dr. Baily (the sitter): “I don’t know anything about it. 
That’s a good test.” Professor James adds: “ Proves to have 
been correct.” + There is a great quantity of veridical informa- 
tion in these Hodgson sittings, for which the reader is referred 
to the record. 

In the Proceedings of the S.P.R., Parts xxv. and xxvii., Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers records certain experiences of the Rev. W. 
Stainton Moses, which are well worth the attention of any one 
interested in this branch of science. I extract one incident only 
from many of the same kind. Mr. Moses and Dr. and Mrs. Speer 
were the sitters, September 1, 1874, and all three are above sus- 
picion. Mr. Moses was the “ sensitive,’ and his account is 
corroborated by Mrs. Speer’s account. This case comes under 
the first section of the list of Intellectual Phenomena given above. 
This is Mr. Moses’s story, under diary dated September 1, 1874. 

““A new spirit manifested by tilts. He gave his name 
Abraham Florentine, and he was in the American War of 1812, 
died August 5th, 1874, aged 83 years 1 month 17 days at 
Brooklyn.” This case was afterwards investigated thoroughly 
through an appeal to American papers. It was established on 
the authority of the Claim Agent at Washington, the Adjutant- 
General at New York, and through personal enquiry, that Abraham 
Florentine had served in the war of 1812 in Captain Nicole’s 

* Proceedings S.P.R., Part lviii. p. 25, + Ibid. p. 53. 
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Company, Ist regiment New York Militia, Colonel Dodge, and 
had died on August 5 at the age of 83.* 

In all the cases quoted above no one present at the sittings 
had any knowledge of the facts communicated, and in all these 
cases the facts were afterwards established. The abundance of 
incidents of this sort would amaze any one unacquainted with 
the investigations carried out under test conditions. What I 
have printed here are merely samples, not specially selected. 
Isolated and separated from their context they are less impressive 
than when read as forming part of oftentimes a graphic story. 
In all these cases fraud must be considered to be eliminated as 
an explanation; and chance or guess-work must equally be in- 
applicable as an explanation. As the sitters were ignorant of the 
facts communicated it is obvious that telepathy from them to the 
medium’s mind cannot be invoked to account for the phenomena. 

There remain three other hypotheses. One is that it is possible 
for the medium to gather telepathic information from absent 
people; the second that the medium has access, in Professor 
James’s words, to “‘ some cosmic reservoir, where the memory 
of all mundane facts is stored and grouped around personal 
centres of association.” If we accept either of these hypotheses 
we must assume that the medium in trance is enabled to find out 
in distant places the one person out of millions capable of supplying 
the information, and to pick over his or her unconscious memories 
until she finds the fitting facts ; or that she is enabled to dip into 
that cosmic reservoir of almost infinite earth memories and secure 
the same result. Add to this that we must conceive the medium’s 
subliminal consciousness or secondary personality, having secured 
this stolen knowledge, as able instantaneously to build up deftly 
a personality, and to equip it with accordant and consistent 
dialogue, and constitute a dramatic play which shall identify the 
imposture to the sitters, friends and relatives as a convincing 
presentation of the supposed communicator. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the hypothesis of such gigantic mysterious 
powers and such diabolic ingenuity on the part of the medium 
is far more inconceivable and incredible than that of the simple 
spiritist theory. That cosmic reservoir is indeed the last ditch 
the telepathic theory has to die in. 

* Proceedings S.P.R., Part xxvii. pp. 53, 82-85. 
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The third hypothesis is the spiritistic, and has the advantage 
not only of explaining all the facts, but also of being that which 
the communications received claim to be the true explanation. 

From a multitude of evidential cases I will here only add two 
more, one of which is rather more complicated than the simpler 
cases I have offered. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers was known not only as one deeply en- 
grossed in the subject of Psychical Research, but also as a classical 
scholar of wide reading. He died in 1901, and subsequently 
communications purported to come from him through various 
“* sensitives,” including Mrs. Piper, and other automatic writers. 
I propose to summarise one case. 

On March 23, 1908, Mr. G. B. Dorr, of Boston, sitting alone 
with Mrs. Piper in trance, put the following question to the control 
purporting to be Myers. ‘“‘ What does the word ‘ Lethe’ suggest 
to you?” In reply there came a strange medley of names and 
sentences in which Mr. Dorr could see no meaning, including the 
words, Iris, Cave, Morpheus, poppies, and C yx. (This last 
word was given thus as if a letter was missing.) Several classical 
scholars examined this record and were unable to make anything 
of it. But later Mr. J. G. Piddington, who has reported the 
case * with great ability and scrupulously scientific methods, 
happened upon the XI Book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and here 
he found the explanation of all the names and incidents in the 
tragic story of Ceyx, King of Trachin, and Alcyone his wife. 
Any one who refers to that little-read poem will note the mention 
of Iris, Morpheus, and the poppies that grew by the waters of 
Lethe. Mr. Piddington demonstrated by his investigations that 
neither Mr. Dorr, nor Mrs. Piper nor Mrs. Verrall nor any one 
else whose brains might on the telepathic theory be picked even 
over three thousand miles of distance, was acquainted with this 
book of Ovid, and in consequence one must ask— Whence came 
the information communicated? The spiritistic theory explains 
it. What other theory does ? 

There is a most interesting pendant to this case. Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s report was printed in the Proceedings of the English Society, 
March 1910, which were not issued until April 9. Sir Oliver 
Lodge had previously written a letter to Mrs. Willett, an un- 

* Proceedings S.P.R., Part |x. p. 86. 
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professional “‘ sensitive ” who writes automatically not in trance. 
He had asked her to read a question which he enclosed to Myers 
(who purported to communicate through Mrs. Willett) in a sealed 
envelope. Mrs. Willett opened this envelope on February 4, 
1910, and read as follows: “‘ My dear Myers,—I want to ask you 
a question—not an idle one. What does the word Lethe suggest 
to you? ” 

Mrs. Willett’s writing began at once, and included many 
classical references, afterwards identified as bearing on the 
question; and on the following day she experienced a strong 
desire to write, and yielding to it sat down and produced this 
message. (I leave out the scribbles.) ‘“‘ You felt the call. I 
it is I who write Myers. I need urgently to say this tell Lodge 
this word . . . get the word I will spell it... . Yes the word 
I will spell it.... Yes the word is DORR.” This was 
repeated. Mrs. Willett knew nothing beyond the fact that Mr. 
Dorr was an American and was interested in Psychical Research, 
and certainly knew nothing of Mr. Dorr’s experiment in Boston. 
I have cut this whole episode down to its narrowest limits. The 
full account invests it with more striking value. 

I have one more case to add for which perhaps the incidents 
set forth above may prepare the reader. This case was not under 
the observation of the 8.P.R. M. Chedo Mijatovich, formerly 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Servia in 
London, was asked by compatriots if he could get into touch with 
the spirit of a Servian king who died in the fourteenth century. 
M. Mijatovich was not a spiritualist, but he undertook the mission 
and visited a well-known medium * to see what could be obtained. 
He was informed that the medium could not promise success, 
but would do his best. Entranced, the medium said (I quote 
M. Mijatovich), “‘ ‘ Yes, here is the spirit of a young man who is 
most anxious to tell you something, but he talks in a language 
of which I do not understand a word.’ ” 


The King on whom I concentrated my thoughts died in 1350 as a middle-aged man. 
I wondered who the young man could be whose spirit was anxious to talk with me, and 
asked Mr. Virgo (pseudonym) to reproduce at least one single word pronounced by that 
young spirit. Hesaid he would try todoso. He bent towards the wall, in front of which 


* I personally know this medium and am convinced of his honesty. But that is 
beside the mark, as the circumstances preclude all possibility of fraud on his part. 
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he sat in an arm-chair, and listened for some time intensely. Then he slowly repeated, to 
my utter astonishment, these words in the Servian language, “‘ Molim vas pishite moyoy 
materi Nataliyi da ye molim da mi oprosti ’—‘‘ I request you write to my mother, 
Natalie, that I beg of her to forgive me.” Of course, I immediately recognised that 
it was the spirit of the murdered King Alexander. ... If I needed a further proof 
that it was the spirit of King Alexander, I got it when Mr. Virgo said, “ The spirit 
wants me to tell you that he now very much regrets that he did not follow your advice 
concerning a certain monument and the policy connected with it.” This related to 
some confidential advice I gave King Alexander two years before his assassination, 
and which he thought he could not entertain at that time, and perhaps would do in the 
beginning of the year 1904. 


M. Mijatovich is not only a distinguished diplomat, but has 
also been Professor of Political Economy at Belgrade, Minister 
of Finance and Commerce in Servia, and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He is an hon. member of the Royal Historical Society 
of London. He resigned his post at St. James’s Court on the 
assassination of King Alexander in 1903. In answer to a letter 
from me he has been good enough to reply to certain questions 
concerning this sitting. 


I did not make any appointment with Mr. Virgo. ... I went taking my chance 
of finding him at home. I did not send in my visiting card, nor did I give the servant 
who opened the door my name. I simply asked the servant, “ Is Mr. Virgo at home ? 
and could I see him?” The servant invited me to step into the drawing-room and 
to wait for afew moments. When Mr. Virgo appeared he did not ask me who I was, 
nor did I tell him my name, nationality, and position. I was a perfect stranger to 
Mr. Virgo, and remained so till he awoke from his trance, when I told him that through 
him a spirit spoke to me in the Servian language and that I was a Servian. No one 
else was present. I was quite alone with Mr. Virgo. The message was with some 
effort, but very clearly delivered to me in the Servian. ... When I returned home 
from Virgo I reported to my wife what happened, and then I wrote down the message 
ona paper. There is only one way of explaining the phenomenon, viz. that it was a 
communication from a spirit. 


M. Mijatovich gives the following explanation of the message, 
which he kindly permits me to print. 


I was an intimate friend with King Milan, the father of Alexander, and a devoted 
servant and friend to Queen Natalie, the mother of Alexander. To marry Draga 
Mashin King Alexander induced his father by several misleading statements to go to 
Carlsbad, and then forbade him to return to Servia, and behaved in many ways cruelly 
to him. And when he married Draga he behaved on several occasions cruelly to his 
mother, Natalie. When in November 1900, on my return from Constantinople, I 
saw King Alexander in the palace in Belgrade (in the same palace in which on Juno 11, 
1903, he was cruelly assassinated) I, taking leave from him (decided to go abroad) said 
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to him these words, “ Sire, this is perhaps the last time I [shall] sce you and speak to 
you. As a faithful servant of your parents and of yourself, I consider it my duty to 
tell you that you are behaving cruelly to your father and to your mother. For God’s 
sake, indeed for your own sake, mend your conduct towards them! A son who behaves 
badly to his father or mother never can prosper, and never can finish well... .” I 
think the message delivered to me through Virgo and in the Servian language has 
evidently some connection with my drawing his attention to the fact that he behaved 
cruelly to his parents. 


M. Mijatovich states further : 


I had then, and I have now no doubt whatsoever that the words came to me from 
the spirit of King Alexander. 


What other explanation can be suggested ? 

In conclusion, I may say that I do not expect the evidence 
offered and the arguments employed within the narrow compass 
of this article necessarily to make instant converts. I have only 
designed to indicate the character of. the evidence accumulated 
so carefully. But I do hope this paper may convince readers 
that this subject is not negligible even by scientific men, but that 
it deserves and demands their serious consideration, and I hope 
it may send them to an examination of authentic records in the 
Proceedings of the English and American Societies for Psychical 
Research. For the evidence claims to prove the survival of man 
after the dissolution of the body, and the demonstration of that 
would be incomparably the most important thing that has ever 
happened in this world. If that be demonstrated then everything 
terrene receives new values, assumes different proportions. This 
life of earth becomes insignificant beside the eonian life to which 
it is the prelude. This short span of troubled existence dwindles 
and fades before the infinite possibilities of a life in higher, freer, 
and fuller conditions. 

One man, at least, who was austerely and resignedly agnostic 
for over five-and-twenty years, has on investigation been wholly 
convinced by the weight of the evidence, and herewith testifies 
to that fact. 

H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
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SINCE the days when the late John Hendrick Hofmeyr founded 
the Afrikander Bond in the Cape Colony and turned it from its 
original form of a farmers’ association into a political organisation, 
the solidarity of Dutch South Africa as a force in Parliament and 
in the country has been the dominating factor in the political life 
of South Africa. The example of John Hofmeyr was followed, 
after the war, when the gift of self-government was given first to 
the Transvaal and then to the Orange Free State, by Generals 
Botha and Smuts in the former, and by Mr. Fischer and General 
Hertzog in the latter Colony. When Union came, there were 
some among the leaders of the British people of South Africa who 
thought that the old tradition of the political unity of the Dutch 
might vanish once and for all. But the spirit of Hofmeyr, then 
close to his end, was too strong for Sir Starr Jameson and his 
colleagues. The first South African Cabinet was formed of the 
men who had been the leaders of the Dutch-speaking people in 
the Cape, the Free State, and the Transvaal. The ideal of a 
non-Party Government to carry South Africa through the first 
difficult days of Union was scouted by these leaders. General 
Botha took office as the first Prime Minister of the Union. With 
him were Mr. Sauer, Mr. Malan and Mr. Burton of the Cape 
Bond; General Smuts and Mr. Hull of the Transvaal Het 
Volk; Mr. Fischer and General Hertzog of the Free State 
Unie. The triumph of the old parties was proclaimed. Mr. 
Merriman, though he refused to take office under General Botha, 
declared himself willing to serve as a “‘ humble private” in the 
ranks. Ex-President Steyn, from the retirement of his farm near 
Bloemfontein, gave the new ministry a pontifical blessing. The 
Prime Minister announced the unity in trinity of the three parties, 
and the train was set for their amalgamation into a single organisa- 
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tion under the proud name of “The South African National 
Party.” 

Three years almost to a week have passed since the day when 
General Botha took office. To-day the Party which then acknow- 
ledged his leadership is rent with controversy. The chill wind of 
dissension blows through its tattered and dishevelled ranks. Its 
leaders write bitter screeds of denunciation against each other in 
the public Press. And in each local branch a struggle is going on 
between the rivals for the leadership which (as one of its leading 
journals said the other day) is setting father against son, dis- 
severing ancient friendships, and tearing the fair book of Party 
unity into scattered leaves which strew the countryside. 

The quarrel between General Botha and General Hertzog 
came to a head early in December 1912. General Botha resigned 
the Premiership and, at the request of the Governor-General, 
re-formed his Ministry without General Hertzog. Since that day 
the quarrel between the two has grown almost daily more and more 
bitter. It culminated a fortnight ago in a vote cast by General 
Hertzog and his Parliamentary following in favour of a motion 
of no-confidence in the Botha Ministry which was moved by 
Mr. Cresswell, the leader of the five Labour Members of the 
House of Assembly. Before this, General Hertzog had declared 
that he could never take office again in a Ministry presided over 
by General Botha. Although strenuous efforts had been made 
by some of the most ardent adherents of the South African 
National Party to compose this personal quarrel between the 
two leaders, all these efforts came to nothing. Yet the strongest 
arguments were with those who worked for peace. They could 
appeal to the tradition which had bound the Dutch-speaking 
people of South Africa together in an almost unprecedented 
realisation of the truth of the maxim that “Unity is Strength.” 
They could point out that this was no empty tradition, bolstered 
by merely sentimental considerations, but a deliberate and 
conscious policy conceived and carried into practice by the great 
brain and sure political insight of John Hofmeyr. They could 
prove to the rival leaders the immense success of this policy. 
They could show that it had given to the Dutch-speaking people 
of Cape Colony an almost unchallenged supremacy in politics 
before and after the war. They could remind General Botha and 
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General Hertzog that they themselves had tested and proved to 
conviction the practical efficacy of the policy in the Transvaal 
and the Free State under responsible Government. They could 
illustrate this success by a long list of the benefits which the policy 
had secured for the Dutch-speaking people—the burden of taxa- 
tion laid upon the towns and pressing hardly at all upon the 
farmers of the country districts; railway rates adjusted so as to 
supply the farmer with his implements, his manure, his stock, at 
rates so favourable as to be losing rates for the Government 
railways in the three Colonies; similarly favourable railway rates 
for the carriage of the produce of the farmer to market; Govern- 
ment posts with ample salaries showered upon the rising genera- 
tion of “our people”; adroit uses made of British forms of 
procedure in Parliament; solid majorities; elections whose issue 
was so little in doubt that the favoured candidates were under no 
inconvenient obligation even to visit the constituents whose 
suffrages they were seeking. Of these and innumerable other 
manifestations of the practical benefits of the policy of Hofmeyr 
the would-be peacemakers were able to speak. They could 
employ, too, arguments scarcely less cogent with leaders who 
knew through and through the nature of the people who were 
their followers. They could speak of the identity between the 
religious and the political beliefs of the Dutch-speaking people of 
South Africa. They could bewail the fact that the quarrel 
between the two was sowing dissension even within the churches. 
They could utter solemn warnings against such schisms, could 
thunder denunciations against those who, offending the little ones 
by the indulgence of their personal animosities, incurred the 
Biblical condemnation to the doom of death by drowning, with a 
millstone hanged about the neck. In vain, These appeals, these 
warnings, these denunciations profited the peacemakers nothing, 
To those who know South African politics with the bitter know- 
ledge of experience this fact may be incredible. Nevertheless, for 
the present at least, it is a fact. 

Sprung from what root of difference, nourished by what 
strength of hatred, did the quarrel between General Botha and 
General Hertzog prevail against the persistence of the peace- 
makers? It sprang, no doubt, in the beginning from a personal 
incompatibility between the two. General Botha, an easy man, 
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with a great fund of good-will, with excellent intentions; but 
hampered by the very defects of his qualities; too easy-going, 
too prone to overestimate the efficacy of mere facile good-will, too 
much inclined to believe that good intentions are sufficient to 
satisfy all reasonable claims, even though they remain unsub- 
stantial and take no practical shape. General Hertzog, fanatical 
and uncompromising ; ready to sacrifice everything to the realisa- 
tion of his political faith ; with the temperament of the inquisitor ; 
caring only for the stark stuff of fact; contemptuous of mere 
words. The one a diplomat: the other a crusader. The one an 
opportunist: the other convinced that facts can be tortured to 
take the shape of theories. The one peace-loving and almost 
time-serving: the other hot with the belief that in matters racial, 
as in matters theological, the true faith commands its apostle to 
seek, not peace, but a sword. It was from the first inevitable 
that between these two there could be no lasting agreement upon 
aim or method. Their temperamental difference, obvious to 
those who have studied their political records, is now known 
to have declared itself from the first. General Hertzog’s 
disclosure of this fact, made in the course of the statement 
which he communicated to the South African Press in reply 
to the attack made upon him by General Botha, is a grim comment 
on the reiterated assertion of the Prime Minister of the Union, 
while General Hertzog remained a member of his Ministry, that 
“the most beautiful harmony ” prevailed between himself and his 
colleagues. “The following (says General Hertzog in this state- 
ment) is an extract from my diary: ” 

“May 19th, 1910. Breakfast with General Smuts, Mount Nelson Hotel, Cape Town. 
Discussed Orange River Colony education. Smuts asked what could be done to meet 
Opposition. Replied, nothing ; all due to mere political agitation from Rand (Johannes- 
burg). Smuts suggests I should go on Court of Appeal. Replied, I could not do so 
without playing false to my people. Smut’s reasons for (my) going on Court of 
Appeal... I have my doubts re reasons assigned. Inconvenience? More likely : 
Oh! that weak desire to pander to the agitator.” 

“On a subsequent occasion” (continues General Hertzog in 
his statement) : 

“Mr. Malan informed me that they were prepared to offer mea seat on the Appeal 
Court, whereupon I asked him to inform General Botha that I was not prepared te 


leave:my people in the lurch, and that I should never let the people say of me that I 
bartered away their interests fot a seat on the bench,... I never saw General 
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Botha during these days. Three things were clear to me at that time, as they must be 
to any one on reading the above, First, how sensitive people were to opposition. 
Secondly, how eager they were to satisfy Opposition criticism. Third, how willing 
people were to offer me up with the Free State on the altar of the Opposition. . . . 
Afterwards I met General Botha, who did not speak a single word to me personally 
on the subject, but took up the attitude of having already finally discussed everything 
with me, and my inclusion in the Ministry and the department which I was to control 
were simply mentioned as a matter which had been decided and was known to us all. 
There was no mistaking the reluctance with which the Prime Minister accepted me as a 
colleague.”’ * 


This radical difference of temperament, thus apparent from 
the very first day of their association as members of a South 
African Cabinet, led by a gradual progression of friction aggravat- 
ing friction, to the final quarrel between General Botha and 
General Hertzog. The issue between them is one of method 
rather than of principle, and questions of method are in their 
origin questions of temperament. Such a conclusion is opposed 
to that which has been drawn by many of the admirers of General 
Botha. It is the only conclusion which can be maintained after 
analysis of the reasons given by the two protagonists in the 
quarrel for their ultimate breach. These reasons are two. 
General Botha accuses his late colleague, first, of having failed in 
his duty as a Minister of the Crown when he declared in a public 
speech that “Imperialism was for him (General Hertzog) only 
good so long as it was useful to South Africa.” This charge is 
elaborated by the Prime Minister in the following passage 
extracted from his first statement to the public: 


As Minister of the Crown, and as a leader of the old Dutch population, it was his 
(General Hertzog’s) duty to discuss with the greatest circumspection our relations 
towards the Empire, and especially to avoid the impression that our interests as South 
Africans were, or could be, in conflict with those of the Empire, and that a policy 
against the Empire might become necessary or desirable in certain circumstances. 
Such statements and discussions are entirely unnecessary, and are certainly not in the 
interests of our party and especially not in the interests of the older (Dutch) population, 
as they immediately give rise to misunderstanding and suspicion of a most serious and 
painful nature. As regards our relations to the Empire, therefore, I do not object that 
General Hertzog, together with me and others, gives preference to South African 
interests, but that, in an irresponsible and, I may say, a frivolous, manner, he discusses 
subjects which may appear to him to be academical, but which, in the historical circum- 
stances of South Africa are of a most serious and delicate nature for the older, as well 
as for the newer population, 


* The italics are the writer’s, 
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To this charge General Hertzog has replied, first, that he makes 
a distinction between Imperialism and the Empire—one of those 
curious quibbles which appear to have so strong a fascination for 
his essentially pedantic mind; and, second, that there is really 
no difference between the Prime Minister and himself, that both 
agree that the interests of South Africa must be given preference 
by any South African Cabinet over the interests of the Empire, 
and that the real difference between them on this point is that he 
(General Hertzog) is accustomed to say plainly what he thinks, 
whereas General Botha prefers to postpone the issue by a 
ridiculous contention that the interests of South Africa can never 
conflict with those of the Empire. 

The second reason which General Botha has given for his 
breach with General Hertzog is that the policy of conciliation 
between the English and the Dutch peoples of South Africa—a 
policy which had been adopted as the first principle of the South 
African National Party—was “in an unambiguous manner 
attacked or ridiculed” by General Hertzog. In support of this 
accusation General Botha referred to the notorious speech in 
which General Hertzog “ spoke of ‘ foreign fortune-seekers, mostly 
English, and applied this epithet, amongst others, to the leader 
of the Opposition.” He also quoted a passage from a later speech 
in which General Hertzog had said that “ conciliation and loyalty 
were idle words which deceived nobody. He had always said 
that he did not know what conciliation meant. He had done 
nothing towards any one about which it was necessary for 
him to be conciliated. The flag was there, and let it remain. 
People who spoke so much of loyalty usually knew least 
about it.” 

It is unnecessary to quote General Hertzog’s reply to this 
accusation, because it is clear that the accusation itself turns, not 
on any question of principle, but on a difference of opinion as to 
the attitude which should be adopted by a Dutch-speaking 
Minister of South Africa towards his English-speaking fellow 
citizens. Nowhere, in fact, in the whole literature of the contro- 
versy between General Botha and General Hertzog is there 
anything to show that there is between them any radical diver- 
gence of principle on Imperial questions such as has been 
discovered by the English-speaking admirers of General Botha in 
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South Africa to be at the root of the quarrel between him and 
General Hertzog. 

This conclusion might be supported by a number of references 
to the attitude of General Botha, as Prime Minister of the Union, 
during the Parliamentary Session which is now in progress. It is 
true that certain passages in the speech made by General Botha 
during the course of a debate on the share of South Africa in the 
burden of Imperial Naval Defence might be read as implying 
some glimmering of a real Imperial creed in the mind of the Prime 
Minister. But any such conclusion is unwarranted in view of the 
fact that Mr. Sauer, one of the most prominent of General Botha’s 
present colleagues, went out of his way, in a speech made at a 
later stage of the same debate, to repudiate any idea that the 
Cabinet of which he is a member felt any enthusiasm towards the 
ideal of South African co-operation in the naval defence of the 
Empire. Similarly, on the question of the introduction of 
European immigrants into the Union, whereas certain speeches 
made by General Botha during his last visit to Great Britain 
might have been understood to express his anxiety to assist in 
the encouragement of immigration, a speech which he delivered 
during the current Session shows that that anxiety (if it was ever 
anything more than a desire to ingratiate himself with a British 
audience) has now been tempered to the traditional Boer policy 
of first settling on the land the “ poor whites” who have drifted 
into the towns of South Africa. 

But although those who have discovered in the quarrel 
between General Botha and General Hertzog a serious disagree- 
ment on questions involving the Imperial issue have gone far 
beyond the warrant of the evidence, the quarrel remains uncom- 
posed; and the mere fact that this should be so, in spite of the 
influences which have been brought to bear by the peacemakers, 
is an indication of the deep-rooted differences—in temperament 
and method—to which the quarrel itself owes its vitality. It is, 
after all, only to be expected that, when the interests of the 
Dutch and the English in South Africa clash, General Botha 
should be found on the side of the former. If he was not, his 
influence with his own people would perish in a day. The whole 
strength of General Botha’s position against the attacks of his 
rival lies in the inability of that rival to prove, in any single matter 
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of importance, that as Prime Minister of the Union he has played 
his own people—the Dutch-speaking people of South Africa— 
false. At the same time, it is essential to realise that in any 
matter which does not involve a conflict of interest between the 
two white races, General Botha’s good intentions can be relied 
upon to secure justice for the section to which he himself does not 
belong. Whether this qualified sense of justice originates in a 
real desire to compose the differences between the two races, or 
whether it is merely the tact of a politician who knows the value 
of that amount of English support which is to be had for the 
whistling, matters very little. From General Hertzog, the 
English-speaking people of South Africa could not expect even a 
justice which becomes blind when impartiality would be incon- 
venient. And meanwhile the political solidarity of Dutch 
South Africa is broken. The traditions of John Hofmeyr are 
forgotten. If that breach is not healed, if that forgetfulness 
persists, then racial agreement will no longer be the binding force 
of the dominant political party in South Africa. Natural and 
legitimate political ties will take its place, and the subjection of 
that long-suffering race the British South African will come, after 
an eternity of twenty-five years, to an end long despaired of, and 
still almost beyond the belief of those who have endured that 
bondage. 
TABLE MounrtTAIN. 
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GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
THE news that the Duke of Connaught will not be compelled 
to resign the Governor-Generalship in the autumn (when his 
term of office would have normally expired) has been received 
with the keenest pleasure in every part of the Government 
Dominion. When the Duke announced, on the occasion of the 
Paardeberg dinner at Government House in March, that he would 
probably not be able to preside at that function next year, it 
was generally believed that the ill-health of the Duchess must 
inevitably prevent him from acting as the Sovereign’s repre- 
sentative during an additional term. The announcement that 
he will, after all, be able to return to Canada at an early date 
has been enthusiastically welcomed—the more so because it 
can be taken as a proof that the health of the Duchess is completely 
re-established. Both the Duchess and “ Princess Pat” (as she 
is called everywhere in Canada and also in the United States) 
accompanied the Governor-General on his travels through the 
remoter parts of Canada, and their kindly simplicity and joyous 
appreciation of all they saw have caused them to be regarded with a 
genuine feeling of personal affection by everybody who met them. 
An unpopular Governor-General is, of course, unthinkable in 
these latter days. Long experience has convinced the people 
of Canada that the highest position in Canadian life will always 
be filled by a personage who, even if he should lack the ad- 
venturous joie-de-vivre of a Dufferin or the enthusiastic curiosity 
of a Grey, would yet prove himself the possessor of some other 
appropriate gift of personality. But the Duke of Connaught’s 
term of office will always remain unique, because, in the first place, 
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the appointment of King Edward’s brother was in the nature 
of a declaration urbi et orbit that Canada could no longer be 
considered a “ Colony” in any sense of the term (it was almost 
as if the status of a kingdom had been conferred), and, secondly, 
because the relations of the Duke and his family with the whole 
community of Canadians have been so frank and intimate that 
the simple secret of the popularity of our late King, 


s + whose utmost art 
Of kingship was a kindly heart, 


has been explained and expounded to them all in countless object- 
lessons, which were never in any way stage-managed. Goldwin 
Smith’s recently published correspondence contains several allusions 
to the possible establishment of a “‘ Court ” in Canada, which would 
lead, as he thought, to a sudden access of snobbishness and 
social intrigue—as if such evils did not exist in the worst form 
in the United States where a plutocracy is socially paramount. 
If he had studied the doings of the New York “‘ Four Hundred ” 
and other social oligarchies in the great American cities, the 
last of the philosophic Radicals would have admitted (as Walter 
Bagehot did) that a “ dignified part” is necessary to every 
mechanism of governance, and that any form of social leadership 
would be preferable to that of multi-millionaires and their 
money-mad womenfolk. The influence of every Canadian 
Governor-General has always been quietly exerted against the 
social ascendancy of the plutocrat as such, and the result is that 
wealthy Canadians have never played the part of Lucullus or 
Sir George Midas, preferring to follow the example of Lord 
Strathcona and other statesman-capitalists who know that 
public munificence is a nobler thing than personal magnificence. 
Ottawa has never seen a Court in the old-fashioned sense of the 
term; the Sovereign’s representative has never fenced himself 
about with flunkeys and formalities, but has been as accessible 
as the President of the United States without, however, abandon- 
ing the amenities of an older and more picturesque civilisation 
than that of Washington with its mock-marble capital. And it 
has been as easy (neither more nor less) to see the Duke of 
Connaught and shake hands with him as it was in the case of 
any of his predecessors in the Governor-Generalship. For, the 
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rest the Duke has convinced Canada that he is her very good 
friend, is not given to talking down to the crowd, can get through 
a long day’s work without turning a hair, rather likes roughing it, 
and knows what the constitutional limitations of his authority 
are to a nicety. Everybody in Canada will be glad to have him 
back again. 
2 

The tourist who hurries through Canada from coast to coast 
often persuades himself that the British element in the population 
no longer predominates. But recently issued census bulletins 
show that people of British origin are in the majority, not only 
in the country as a whole, but also in every Province with the 
exception of Quebec. It is true that the proportion of British 
Canadians fell from 57°03 per cent. in 1901 to 54°07 per cent. in 
1911, though the actual number increased from 3,063,189 to 
3,896,985. Yet the proportional falling-off need not alarm us 
seeing that (1) the immigration from Europe, especially from 
the regions that may be said to form the European East End, 
is obviously slackening, and (2) the influx of American settlers, 
who make excellent citizens as a rule, is the chief factor in the 
increase of the non-British element. Furthermore, the statistics 
of homestead entries suggest that the greater part of the land 
occupied of late years has been taken up by English-speaking 
settlers. Thus in the five months ending with last May, three- 
quarters of the 11,086 entries in the three prairie Provinces were 
by Canadians, Americans, and immigrants from England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. And probably five-sixths of the lands sold 
during the last ten years by the great railway companies and 
other land-owning corporations are now effectively occupied by 
English-speaking farmers, the alien immigrants as a rule being 
content to form part of the floating labour-force of the cities and 
towns where they congregate in “ ghettoes” or well-defined 


quarters—rather unpleasant features in the environs of Winnipeg 
and other important centres. In all probability the census of 
1921 will show an increase in the percentage of British Canadians ; 
and there can be no doubt whatever that their hold on the essential 
Canada—i.e. the agricultural principality—will have been 
strengthened. 

Among the people of British origin the English element 
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shows the greatest increase during the decade in question— 
from 1,260,899 to 1,823,150, giving a gain of 44°5 per cent. The 
old warning: “No English need apply” (which never had all 
the contemptuous meaning imputed to it) need no longer form a 
theme for sermons on the Englishman’s failure to “‘ make good ” 
in the transcontinental Dominion. To-day Englishmen are so 
numerous in Canada and so influential that nobody dare run the 
risk of offending them by the utterance of criticisms that were 
applicable only to a few wastrels who wasted themselves and 
their money in the days when “ the Colonies ” were looked upon 
by stay-at-home parents as merely a dumping-place for the 
failures of English public schools. The Englishman who now 
migrates to Canada is able-minded, as well as able-bodied, and is 
almost always a credit to his adopted country—for a slight lack 
of adaptability, due to the fact that English systems of education 
have lost touch with the realities of an age of commerce and 
industry, is outweighed by his civic virtues. The English settler 
is always a good neighbour ; his contempt for the happy-go-lucky 
methods of the mere “ wheat-gamblers ” is seen to be justified 
now that it is no longer profitable, even along the front of Western 
settlement, to waste the land so that labour may be saved ; and, 
politically and socially, his presence is an antidote to “‘ American- 
isation’’ in every form. There has also been a large increase 
between 1901 and 1911 in the population of Scottish origin 
(which now numbers close on a million), but the immigration 
from Ireland and Wales has been insignificant. The Irish in- 
creased by 61,663 to a total of 1,050,384, and the Welsh by 
11,785 to a total of 24,848. 

Next to the English the population of French origin shows 
the largest increase. In 1901 there were 1,649,371 French people 
in Canada, and in 1911 there were 2,054,890—an increase of 
405,519 or 24°59 per cent. This increase was almost entirely the 
result of the high French-Canadian birth-rate; the French 
emigrant is not comfortable in Canada (least of all if he is not a 
devout Catholic), and much prefers South America as a field 
for investing himself and his capital. The Ultramontanism of 
Quebec, which regards “‘ infidel France” and its people with grave 
suspicion, is unquestionably an obstacle to any increase in the 
slender trickle of immigration from the mother country of Les 
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Canadiens. The philoprogenitiveness of the latter cannot 
altogether compensate for the lack of French immigration, and it 
is not surprising to learn that the proportion of Canadians of 
French origin to the total population fell from 30°72 per cent. 
in 1901 to 28°52 per cent. in 1911. If it were possible to prevent 
the young Canadien from seeking his fortune in the New England 
States, Quebec might maintain or even increase its political 
influence (which is constitutionally based on the proportion of 
its population to that of the whole Dominion), but the priests 
cannot prevent Jean Ba’tiste Trudeau from becoming “ John 
B. Waterhole ” (with Yankee clothes and a wad of paper money), 
and the various attempts at repatriation have so far proved a 
failure. Of the other non-English elements the German is the 
most important. In the ten years the German Canadians in- 
creased from 310,501 to 392,320; the addition was largely due 
to the transference of German-American farmers across the 
International boundary-line, direct emigration from Germany 
being inconsiderable. There was a substantial increase in 
Austro-Hungarians, of whom Canada now possesses 129,103 ; and 
in Scandinavians, who now number 107,535. 

As regards non-European elements in the Canadian population 
there is no cause for alarm. The aboriginal Indian stock is very 
slowly decreasing; to some extent it is being absorbed in the 
mass of the population, half-castes being fairly numerous in the 
regions beyond the agricultural settlements. The negro com- 
munities which were founded in Canada during the era of Southern 
slavery (when the terminus of the “‘ underground railroad ”’ of 
the practical Abolitionists was in British North America) have 
either disappeared or are rapidly dwindling in numerical strength. 
In British Columbia, despite the heavy poll-tax, the Chinese 
population increased from 14,885 in 1901 to 19,568 in 1911. 
But the white population of the Pacific Province has increased 
even more rapidly, and the presence of the Chinese labourer 
cannot be said to constitute an economic danger. On the whole 
the British and French elements in the Canadian population are 
not likely either to be overwhelmed by too rapid an increase of 
alien immigration from Europe, or to suffer any localised loss of 
morale by a dangerous influx of Oriental types. 


E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE INDIAN ARMY QUESTION 


Writine in this Review in June 1912, upon Lord Nicholson’s 
Committee of Inquiry into various matters connected with the 
administration of the Army of India, I ventured to note three 
main points upon which public interest appeared to be concen- 
trated. The first was that Lord Kitchener’s work “should not 
be tinkered with, though it may require further development.” 
The second was that the total strength of the Army of India, 
British and native, should not be reduced. “If any native 
regiments are inefficient and require to be disbanded, they should 
be recruited afresh from other sources.” The third point (upon 
which public feeling was, however, more divided) was that the 
present number of British officers should remain unchanged. 
The Committee has now finished its work and formulated its 
conclusions. Although its views have not been published, it is 
understood that on all these three points it has gone astray. If 
this belief is correct, the outcome of the meetings at Simla is 
regrettable, and the rumour that another great controversy about 
the Army of India is impending can be well understood. 

The only detailed information which has been published is 
from the pen of the Military Correspondent of the Times, who is 
generally first in the field upon such occasions. He says that 
there are, or will be, two reports instead of one. The Committee 
consisted of four members. Lord Nicholson had as his coadjutors 
Sir William Meyer, who was Lord Kitchener’s financial adviser, 
and who has now become Finance Member of Council ; Lieutenant- 
General Sir Percy Lake, Chief of the General Staff in India; and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Scallon, a capable soldier who is 
now commanding an Indian Division. Lord Nicholson and Sir 
William Meyer are said to be ranged on one side, and the two 
generals on the other. Of the two reports which are expected, 
that of Lord Nicholson may take precedence, because as Chairman 
he has an additional casting vote. When the Government of 
India transmit these reports to the Secretary of State, they will 
be in a difficult position. They must make their choice between 
abandoning either a distinguished Field-Marshal or their own 
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Chief of Staff. Their only alternative course is 4 sit upon an 
extremely spiky fence. 3 

The questions which came before the Committee were so 
numerous, and the information available is so deficient, that no 
attempt will be made here to deal with more than the three 
conspicuous points which have been already mentioned. The 
question of the total strength of the Indian forces may be con- 
sidered first. The Committee had its origin in a well-meant but 
impracticable proposal to reduce the expenditure upon defence. 
When Lord Hardinge went to India, he had in view, or very 
quickly evolved, certain developments of policy which were 
likely to cost a good deal of money. He wanted, among other 
things, to enlarge the educational system, and to improve sanita- 
tion, and he soon became aware that the then secret project for 
changing the capital would involve a heavy outlay. Simulta- 
neously he saw before himself the possibility of financial stringency. 
The ordinary heads of revenue were stable enough, and railways 
were increasingly prosperous, but though opium was producing 
huge surpluses the early extinction of the opium revenue was 
threatened. Was there any chance of economising upon military 
expenditure ? Such was the direction in which enquiries are 
believed to have been instituted. Lord Hardinge had much to 
do with the formulation of the Anglo-Russian Convention, which 
has certainly tended to relieve the military authorities of India 
from their former state of incessant anxiety about external 
menace. It was natural to enquire whether the assurances 
derived from the Convention could be utilised for the relief of 
the Indian Budget. Stories gained currency that a reduction 
of the expensive British garrison was contemplated. They were 
promptly and explicitly denied in India and in Parliament. Then 
it was said that the Native Army was to be reduced in numbers. 
It was thereupon admitted that some inefficient regiments might 
be disbanded; but by that time it was realised that economies 
in Indian military expenditure could only be accomplished, if 
at all, after very careful expert investigation. Such was the 
genesis of the Nicholson Committee. 

The suggestion that the British garrison should be reduced 
was always unthinkable. There are reasons for supposing that 
for several years, and until a comparatively recent period, various 
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schemes for ~n increase of the British garrison were tentatively 
under consideration. One variant of such schemes, which 
obtained full publicity, was that India should pay part of the 
cost of the British troops in South Africa and be at liberty to 
draw upon them at will. It is said that Lord Kitchener had in 
view a more direct form of increase. In any case, there can be 
no question now that neither Lord Hardinge nor anybody else 
ever proposed that the British garrison should be reduced. It 
is believed that the Nicholson Committee does not, moreover, 
go very far in its suggestions regarding the numbers of the Native 
Army. Certain Madras regiments, and possibly others which 
need not be specified, are said to be a source of weakness rather 
than strength, by reason of their inefficiency. The idea is that 
they should be disbanded. There seems little disposition in any 
quarter to question the wisdom of such a recommendation, if it 
is made. All that will be contended here is that disbanded 
native regiments should be replaced by new ones. Recruiting 
grows more difficult, but the fighting races of India can still 
supply more men. If the Russian menace has receded, other 
heavy demands may still be made upon the Indian Army, which 
is already too small for its responsibilities. The condition of 
Persia alone suffices to warrant strenuous resistance to any scheme 
which involves a reduction of total strength. 

I pass to the question of the number of British officers with 
native regiments. It must be admitted at once that very great 
differences of opinion exist among experts upon this point. Some 
of the ablest soldiers in India, men who are neither devotees of 
Lord Kitchener nor of Lord Nicholson, sincerely take the view 
that the native regiments are now over-officered. The present 
allotment of British officers to native regiments was not, however, 
hastily decided upon. When the Boxer rebellion broke out in 
China, and an Indian expedition was sent to Peking, the native 
regiments dispatched were only furnished with the complement 
of British officers deemed necessary by dangerously depleting 
some of the regiments which were left behind. The military 
authorities grew alarmed at the position thus revealed. Sir 
Power Palmer, who was then Commander-in-Chief, pressed for 
more officers for native regiments. The average in his time was 
ten in some cases, and eleven in others, but sickness, leave, staff 
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appointments and other special demands, made the average 
actually on regimental duty very much less. With some difficulty 
he obtained an additional officer for every regiment, though he 
had asked{for permission to bring the total to fifteen. Lord 
Kitchener eventually adopted and urged his predecessor’s recom- 
mendation. He was instrumental in providing fourteen officers 
for every native regiment, and in some special cases fifteen. We 
are now invited to contemplate the prospect of a reduction of 
these totals, and are told that many of the officers have far too 
little to do. One recalls that Lord Kitchener never expected 
that they would continuously have heavy duties. ‘‘ Work them 
hard in the cold weather, and let them go on leave if they like 
in the hot season,” was his motto. The Indian Army is, or ought 
to be, always on a war footing. Its needs cannot be judged by 
peace conditions. Native regiments will always require British 
leaders. The casualties among such leaders on active service 
are generally heavy. The proportion of British officers should 
be decided not by the probable losses in a little “ butcher and 
bolt” tribal campaign, but by the anticipated. wastage in great 
operations extending over more than one season. The deficiency 
should not be made up when the troops are entraining for the 
front. British officers with native regiments ought to know, 
and be known by, their men. My opinion as a layman is worth- 
less, but with all deference to the contrary view held by soldiers 
with great Indian experience, I venture to think that the present 
average proportion of British officers with native regiments is 
quite as low as is compatible with safety. It ought not to be 
reduced. 

A far larger question, the question before all others in which 
the public is interested, is whether the work of the Nicholson 
Committee will result in any impairment of the labours of Lord 
Kitchener in India. The information available is still so indefinite 
that no verdict can yet be pronounced upon this point. One 
can only state what Lord Kitchener did, what he tried to do, and 
what the present position is. The issue is drifting into a curious 
and somewhat unpleasant form of controversy. All information 
points to the fact that in some respects, at any rate, the Army 
of India is in a very unsatisfactory condition. One side blames 
Lord Kitchener, and alleges that he left too much undone, The 
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other side vigorously assumes the offensive, and declares that 
Lord Kitchener’s schemes were not carried to completion after 
his departure, as he had intended. Not Lord Kitchener, but 
his successors, are to blame for the defects now revealed. That 
the defects are there no one is inclined to deny. 

It must be pointed out that Lord Kitchener never claimed 
that he left India with his reforms completed. The exact words 
on the point in his closing speech in Council were these : 


I felt that the first essential step was to improve the organisation, training, and 
distribution of the army, and to provide for its thorough equipment for war; and I 
therefore put forward proposals to that end. These were approved in principle, and 
considerable progress has been made in carrying them into effect. We could now mobilise 
and place in the field an army consisting of nine infantry divisions and eight cavalry 
brigades, It is true that this could not yet be done for the whole force with the ease 
and absence of friction which, in an army run on business lines, should mark the tran- 
sition from peace to war conditions ; for we should still have to resort, to a certain 
extent in the later divisions, to improvised arrangements, But it is certain that the 
mobilisation could be carried out effectively, and with a degree of rapidity previously 
unattainable, and that, in addition, we should leave in India a sufficient force, suitably 
organised and staffed, to maintain public security in every part of the country, 


The fact that has to be faced is that four years after Lord 
Kitchener’s departure only five divisions are considered to be 
“completely ready,’ and even that assumption is probably 
sanguine. Two more are said to be “in a less advanced state 
of preparation,” and two show “important deficiencies.” The 
allegation is that this failure to complete Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
is due to the shortcomings of those who have followed him. On 
the other hand, it is alleged that his scheme has proved impossible 
of complete fulfilment. I do not know the truth. Careful 
enquiries have failed to evoke sufficient evidence one way or the 
other. This is a matter which the military pundits must fight 
out among themselves. The point which concerns the public 
is that the whole of the nine divisions are not ready. 

In other respects the Army of India appears at the present 
moment to be seriously deficient. Here the Military Corre- 
spondent of the Times may be quoted. He says: 


The reserve of rifles in India is inadequate. An army largely concerned with moun- 
tain warfare has a bad mountain gun with bad ammunition. The situation of the 
Medical Service is very unfavourable, It is short of many hundred officers and of many 
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thousand bearers required in war. The Indian Army is short of several hundred officers 
required on mobilisation. A full list of deficiencies would be a long one, 


It would indeed, and there is every reason to fear that the 
list quoted is anything but exhaustive. The old Indian trouble 
about transport has only been partially overcome. Reserves 
of all kinds of munitions of war are insufficient, and if the only 
anxiety about rifles was that the reserves are small we might 
almost congratulate ourselves. The factories established for 
providing India with weapons and equipment are said to be 
starved. Ifa couple of divisions were ordered to Persia to-morrow, 
there would probably be some disagreeable revelations. 

The mere onlooker may be pardoned for holding that it is 
upon these deficiencies that attention should now be concentrated. 
Unprofitable controversies about relative responsibility will not 
carry us very far. The discussion is concentrating far too much 
upon the question whether Lord Kitchener did or did not do 
certain things; and while we hear a great deal of new canton- 
ments which are already mouldering, we hear far too little nowa- 
days of the very great improvements which Lord Kitchener 
effected in the fighting efficiency of the troops under his command. 
Possibly he paid too little attention to the question of reserve 
supplies. If that was the case, the duty of his successors ought 
to have been to repair his omissions instead of dwelling upon them. 
We were often told_after Lord_Curzon left India that he was 
responsible for the unrest which afterwards made its appearance. 
That fable has been long since dissipated. In the same way, 
Lord Kitchener cannot be held responsible for the visible and 
invisible deficiencies in the Indian Army of to-day. The results 
of penurious maladministration lie, not at his door, but at the 
door of those who came after him. What remains to do is to 
put things right. It is a task which will not spell economy. 

Lord Kitchener reorganised the Army of India upon certain 
lines, and in pursuance of certain principles. During his seven 
years tenure of the Indian Command, few people audibly ques- 
tioned the general soundness of his proposals. Certainly neither 
Lord Curzon nor Lord Minto was ever heard to do so. There 
was often vigorous criticism of isolated features of his schemes, 
but their broad purpose was never in dispute. The great con- 
troversy which arose during his residence in India related to a 
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constitutional question which was entirely separate from the 
matters now under discussion. If, as was then generally agreed, 
Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation scheme was worthy of support, 
the precise stage at which he left it becomes a minor consideration. 
The thing to do is to carry it to completion, and this has not been 
done. The scheme appears to remain very much where he left 
it, and in some respects it has been allowed to deteriorate. If 
the result of the recommendations of the artificial “ majority ” 
of the Committee will be to undo the scheme still further, then 
we may expect a battle royal at no distant date. We do not 
want to begin reorganising afresh, but rather to continue the 
scheme already adopted. Only in one respect do modifications 
appear permissible. It is said that present conditions seem to 
make it necessary that in the event of large operations beyond 
the frontier India should not be so greatly divested of troops 
as Lord Kitchener originally proposed. The necessity for such 
a modification can be well understood, and does not call for 
discussion. The wholesale mutilation of his scheme—if it is 
recommended—would be a very different matter. 

One intention popularly ascribed to Lord Nicholson seems to 
require immediate condemnation, if the rumours now afloat are 
well founded. He is credited with a desire to advocate a very 
great enlargement of the number of Indian reservists. One need 
not be a soldier to realise that such a plan would be essentially 
mischievous, and might bring about the ruin of our rule. It is 
no secret that an Indian potentate was once found to be passing 
considerable numbers of men very rapidly through his Imperial 
Service Corps, so that the civil population of his State was begin- 
ning to contain a substantial admixture of trained soldiers. Not 
because his loyalty was in doubt, but because it was felt that 
such a practice could not be endorsed for obvious reasons, the 
Government of India intervened with a sharp admonition, and 
the system was modified. If we cannot permit Maharajahs to 
heap up reservists, most certainly we cannot permit ourselves 
to do so. Lord Kitchener never contemplated augmenting the 
reserves of the Indian Army beyond his prescribed limit of 50,000 
men. In his opinion, that was the limit of safety. The Indian 
Army cannot be organised on Western lines. When the sepoy, 
under existing long-service conditions, passes into the reserve, 
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he has acquired a substantial interest in the preservation of the 
existing order of things. He knows that his pension, which he 
prizes, is dependent upon the continuance of British rule. It 
is not the old Indian soldier, with the maintenance for his declin- 
ing years at stake, who listens to the insidious whisperings of 
revolutionaries, but the young and inexperienced man who has 
not learned to look ahead. The experiment of flooding the 
bazaars of India with men in the prime of life trained in military 
duties would be fraught with the utmost danger. It would 
provide the agents of anarchy with a new field for their propa- 
ganda. It is no answer to say that the men would not possess 
modern arms. That is an obstacle which might be overcome. 
If any proposal is adumbrated for materially reducing the peace 
strength of the Native Army by creating large additional reserves, 
it ought to be fought to the utmost. That way lies a new and 
grave menace to the stability of our rule. 

It must be understood that the views here expressed are 
tentative, for the two conflicting reports are still under considera- 
tion, and their contents can only be surmised. It will be deplor- 
able if we are plunged into another Indian military controversy, 
of a more vital kind than any which have gone before. It will 
be still more deplorable if official attention is concentrated upon 
schemes for curtailment of expenditure, and not upon the neces- 
sity for mending the weak joints in India’s defensive armour. 


ASIATICUS, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE RICHARDS MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of THE Nationa Review 


Sm,—On September 28 of last year there passed away a man endowed with remark- 
able gifts of character, ability and resolution. Although his name was not prominently 
before the public, his work as a great naval administrator is none the less deserving 
of their recognition and enduring gratitude. 

The title of ‘‘ the Silent Worker,” which was bestowed upon Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Frederick William Richards, G.C.B., D.C.L., by the late Lord Goschen when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, gives a clear indication of his character, and all who were 
familiar with his personality and achievement will endorse the eloquent tribute paid 
to him by the same Statesman, when he affirmed that to Sir Frederick Richards the 
nation owed more than to any other man then living. 

Apart from his services afloat, to Frederick Richards is in great measure attribut- 
able the clear and authoritative statement of the necessity of maintaining maritime 
supremacy and the means of securing it. Thus were founded the Naval Defence Act, 
introduced by Lord George Hamilton in 1889, and the comprehensive scheme of Naval 
Defence, including the provision of ships, of men, of naval bases throughout the Empire, 
instituted by Lord Spencer in 1893, and continued by Lord Goschen. 

For a period of over fifty long and strenuous years Sir Frederick Richards served 
his country, afloat and ashore, in war and in peace, with an absolute disregard of self and 
a single-minded dedication of his great gifts to the maintenance of the safety, honour 
and welfare of our Sovereign and his Dominions. As First Sea Lord and chief repree 
sentative of the Navy on the Board of Admiralty he kept watch and ward over the 
security of the Empire for six years (1893-99), and the results of his work, exemplified 
in the peaceful, because invincible, supremacy of the Royal Navy, were known through- 
out the world. It must be left to the historian owning a knowledge of the inner workings 
of events to do full justice to the share taken by Sir Frederick Richards, with his 
vigilant foresight and unbending resolution, in maintaining the peace and security 
of the Empire during a period of frequent anxiety and danger. 

In 1899, upon the retirement of Sir Frederick Richards from the Admiralty, the 
Navy presented to the nation the portrait of this great naval administrator inscribed 
with the moving legend; ‘‘ From the Navy to the Nation.” This picture was hung 
in the Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital during his life-time, a departure from pre. 
cedent in itself constituting a unique distinction. The Navy knew his worth, and gave 
the nation of its best, 
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- At the death of Sir Frederick, it was felt that his national services should be fittingly 
commemorated ; and his name, his character, and the record of his work preserved as 
examples and incentives to future generations. A meeting under the Presidency of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Gerard Noel was accordingly held at the Royal United Service 
Institution on November 13 last. -It was attended by a large number of officers and 


civilians of distinction; and an Executive Committee, whose signatures appear here- 
under, was appointed to carry into effect the purpose of the meeting. 

His Majesty the King graciously signified his hearty sympathy with the project. 

A copy of the report of the meeting, containing the speeches of the Chairman, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Earl Brassey, Lord Charles Beresford, the late Sir William White, 
and others, will be forwarded, on application, by Admiral Sir John Durnford, Catisfield, 
Fareham, Hants. 

The invitation to subscribe has hitherto been limited in scope; but the object in 
view will appeal to all, and, therefore, the Committee now desire to afford to all those 
who appreciate the work of the late Admiral an opportunity of contributing to the 
Fund. ; 

The Committee hope to be placed in a position to recommend that a public memorial 
should be erected, and that a trust fund should be created, the interest on which should 
be applied to some beneficent object connected with the Royal Navy. Donations 
amounting to a little over £1000 have been received. It is estimated that, at least, 
an additional sum of £500 is needed. When the total amount available is known 
and the matter has been considered by the Committee, their proposals will be submitted 
more precisely to a general meeting of the subscribers, of which notice will be given 
in the Press. 

Donations, which will be duly acknowledged, may be sent to the following :—The 
tight Hon. the Viscount Goschen, 21, Lombard Street, London, E.C.; Admiral the 
tight Hon. Lord Charles Beresford, G.C.B., M.P., 1, Great Cumberland Place, Marble 

Arch, London, W.; Admiral Sir John Durnford, G.C.B., D.S8.O., Catisfield, Fareham, 
Hants. ; Paymaster-in-Chief F. Harrison-Smith, C.B., R.N., Admiralty House, Ports- 
mouth (Hon. Secretary to the Fund). 

Cheques, postal orders, etc., should be drawn in favour of “ Richards Memorial Fund,” 
and crossed “‘ London County and Westminster Bank, 21, Lombard Street.” 

We are, &ce., 

G. H. Noxt (Chairman). J. C. Cox-Epwarps. 
W. G. Extison-MacartNEY Jamzs N. Dick. 

(V.-Chairman). J. DURNFORD. 
GoscuEN (Hon. T'reas.). A. J. Durston. 
G. L. ATKINsSON-WILLEs. Hepworth Mrvx. 
CHARLES BERESFORD. A. W. Moore. 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL, C. H. R. STaNsrrecp. 
JOHN CARLISLE. SYDENHAM. 
A. 8. Copg. C. Inico Tuomas. 
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